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Can d magazine MOVE as fast asd man? 


General Edmond H. Leavey is a man who 
won't sit still. As president of International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp., he commands 
52 companies, an army of 130,000 men. As 
ITT’s top salesman, he travels a territory cov- 
ering 29 countries. “When do you ever find 
time to read Business Week?” we asked the 
General. “That’s easy,” he answered, “I carry 
it right here in my briefcase.” A compliment 


we accept willingly, for Business Week has 





the most extensive worldwide business re- 
porting resources of any American magazine 
. prints more business news than any other 
. dateline Washington or West Berlin, Rio 


or Reykjavik. Nothing less could ever hope 


to keep step with the fast-moving manage- 
ment men who vote Business Week “most 
useful” of all magazines. A McGraw-Hill 
Publication— Member Audit Bureau of 


Circulations. 


BUSINESS 





Industry's No. 1 Marketplace 


where 12,252 Advertisers now have 
their products ‘Registered’ for continuous 
selection by American Industry 


@ Industry’s No. 1 Marketplace offers you a ever published . . . over 100,000 manufacturers 
sales potential unmatched in buyer-seller traffic, listed within the 10,000 pages of Buying In- 
unequalled in sales producing inquiries .. . formation. 

booming in direct buying action. 

The 50th Annual Edition will exceed any 
previously published, both in comprehensive- 
ness, scope and value to its paid subscribers. 

This edition will constitute the most com- Make sure that YOUR products will have 
plete and detailed summary of U. S. industry front line attention in 


Industry’s No. 1 Marketplace of Buying Action! 


al 


Here users will find it easier than ever before 
to decide which products to buy . . . which 
sources to contact. 


Thomas Publishing Co. 


461 Eighth Avenue © New York 1 


Telephone: OXford 5-0500 
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Aeriol view of Lehigh Portland Cement Company plant at Union Bridge, Maryland 


1959 Cement Production to hit new High 


PIT *y QUARRY 
Wf 


ye 


nine —" 


With business and construction moving ahead to new records, the 
PIT AND QUARRY Survey indicates an increase in demand for Cement 
of 3 to 5% over 1958, for an all-time HIGH. 


At least $140,000,000 will be invested to increase capacity by 
24,000,000 bbis., and improve efficiency in plant operation. 


The editorial pages of the July PIT AND QUARRY will contain infor- 
mation on the latest important technical and operating develapments. 


Promote Equipment Sales through 
PIT AND QUARRY’s 


July CEMENT PLANTS NUMBER 


This is a once-a-year opportunity to get concentrated attention of 
Cement Plant Officials through the advertising pages of the CEMENT 
PLANTS SECTION of the July PIT AND QUARRY. 


DON’T MISS IT! Extra distribution of this CEMENT SECTION to 
executives in Cement Plants throughout the free world. 


Reserve space today. Regular rates, plus $45 for full pages; $40 
for 2 and % pages in the Special Section. Forms close June 10th. 


PIT and QUARRY 


431 South Dearborn Street Chicago 5, Illinois 















































































STRIAL MARKETING 





shop talk 


dgép It seems that we stirred up a 
hornets’ nest last month with our 
three-article section on “industrial 
public relations.” As a result, we 
have been engaged in a lengthy dis- 
cussion with some of the worthy 
practitioners in the p.r. field. 

Most of the controversy centers 
around whether or not IM was jus- 
tified in using the term “public re- 
lations” in our headlines when most 
of the articles talked only about 
“publicity.” This is not a new sub- 
ject of debate for IM’s editors since 
at least three of the names you'll 
find on our masthead have, at one 
time or another, served as “Direc- 
tors of Public Relations.” 

No one will debate the 
public relations, broadest 
sense, includes many facets of 
which publicity is only one. On the 
other hand, few knowing people 
would be willing to argue against 
the fact that, in present day usage, 
public relations is usually a syn- 
onym for publicity in the majority 
of industrial companies. 

Just check any of 
panies calling themselves “public 
relations counselors” of adver- 
tising agencies listing a “public re- 
lations department.” You'll quickly 
find that, in the vast majority of 
cases, public relations really means 
little more than publicity. 

It is unfortunate that so many 
people still think of public relations 
as little more than a publicity op- 
eration. There is certainly a need 
for better understanding this 
area. We have no intention, how- 
ever, of waging a great campaign to 
change the basic image of public re- 
lations. That, we feel, is a job for 
the men and women in the public 
relations field. On the other hand, 
we will try to avoid adding to the 
confusion in the future by being 
more careful to say “publicity” 
when we mean publicity, and “pub- 
lic relations’ only when we 
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talking about the broad public rela- 
tions field. 


tgp Just a year ago, this column 
commented, “It would seem that 
[the marketing] philosophy can ap- 
ply to an association as well as to a 
manufacturer.” We were referring 
to the failure of the NIAA task 
force (which developed the ill-fated 
ISIM plan) to determine just what 
NIAA members really wanted be- 
fore offering a definite proposal. 

Bill Jensen and his hard-working 
NIAA Organization Development 
Committee certainly cannot be ac- 
cused of committing this same error. 
The compromise plan developed by 
the OD group, and which will be 
presented to the NIAA membership 
for 
cisco conference in June, 
rect result of very diligent effort to 
fit the plan to the members’ wishes. 

There will undoubtedly be those 
who will not agree with all elements 
of the new plan, which is described 
in a special article starting on page 
75. But has followed 
the development of the new 
will be quick to recognize that the 
OD committee has applied the mar- 
keting last 
year’s task force: 

“Marketing is that philosophy of 
conducting a that all 
business decisions are made in full 


consideration at the San Fran- 
is the di- 


anyone who 


plan 


concept as defined by 


business so 
awareness of the needs and wants 
of the customer...” 


ig Speaking of the marketing 
philosophy, don’t miss next month’s 
IM Encyclopedia of Marketing fea- 
ture. Authored by marketing con- 
sultant Charles E. St. Thomas, it 
will provide a guide for applying 
the marketing concept to the oper- 
of and middle-size 
companies. 
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—Your Man from Hitchcock 


. . Editor of Assembly and 
Fastener Engineering . . . in the 
field, studying a nut-running opera- 
tion on an engine block for a 35 
horsepower outboard motor. Hitch- 
cock editors continuously get “into 
the field” and consistently “dig- 
out” exclusive reports which com- 
mand impressive readership. When 
you advertise in a Hitchcock pub- 
lication, you share in the reader- 
ship top editorial assures. 


HITCHCOCK PUBLICATIONS 


SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY... 


MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK 
MACHINE ond TOOL DIRECTORY 
ASSEMBLY and FASTENER ENGINEERING 
GRINDING and FINISHING 
CARBIDE ENGINEERING 

THE PLANT 

HITCHCOCK'S WOOD WORKING 
WOOD WORKING DIRECTORY 
MASS TRANSPORTATION 

MASS. TRANSPORTATION DIRECTORY 
SCHOOL BUS TRENDS 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS + SINCE 1898 
THE PIONEER OF QUALIFIED CIRCULATION 
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431 South Dearborn Street Chicago 5, Illinois 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING “DIAGONAL” 


COVERAGE OF A 


C Oo iN T E N T S May 1959 1.4 


Volume 44 ¢ Number 5 
















Ford grows a farm to reap a fat sales harvest ........... 110 
A ‘tailor-made’ farm, video tape, closed circuit tv and big name enter 






tainers all figure in this sales promotion to introduce a new line of 
Betty Aulenbach 







Ford farm machinery. 





Sales promotion ‘sells’ secrecy at atom plant ............ 
Here’s how one plant did a top-notch ‘sales promotion” job eco 
nomically. Ted Van Arsdol 







Two articles on the inner workings of industrial buyers 






@ Here’s proof—the industrial buyer is human ...... 
If you think the industrial buyer acts strictly on a rational basis, you'd 






better read this article. It reveals some findings about industrial buyers 
that could complicate your promotional life. Dr. F. Robert Shoaf 









@ What do emotions have to do with industrial ads? . . 
A top industrial adman comments on the findings in Dr. Shoat's article 
(listed above) and tells how these findings can be given practical ar . +. +. @ new concept in business 
plication in advertising. Howard G. Sawyer magazine publishing—“diagonal” 

coverage slices through industry 

IM judges cite business papers’ editorial progress ........ 140 barriers to reach a “hand-picked” 













Twenty-eight judges have honored 41 business publications with 48 audience. Offers more depth than 
awards in IM’s 2lst annual editorial achievement competition. In this a horizontal . . . more concentra- 
article, the judges tell what was yood .. and bad. 1bout the en tion than a vertical. Assembly & 
tries they judged. Fastener Engineering offers a “di- 







rect” approach to the men who 
Mr. Advertiser, meet a tough competitor ............-... 173 plan for, buy for, and operate as- 







If you advertise in the same publications as U. S. Steel, that company sembly lines in these mass produc- 
is one of your toughest competitors whether you know it or not. In tion industries—aircraft, appli- 
this article, IM's Copy Chasers tell you why. ances, automotive, electrical, elec- 






tronic, fabricated metal products, 
instruments, machinery, furniture 
and fixtures. 













IM Encyclopedia of Marketing 









"BK basic guide to better Technical Publicity,” a special feature inserted 

separately in this issue, tells why engineers are becoming increasingly im IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
portant industrial buying influences. And it gives the details on setting up a ASSEMBLY AND FASTENER 
technical publicity and public relations program to reach these men. The ENGINEERING 






feature is IM’s 16th Encylopedia of Marketing 






® Circulation: 28,000 to Design, 
Process, Method, Production and 
Standards Engineers, Production, 
and Purchasing Groups 


* Provides One Publication to 
DEPARTMENTS specifically cover and reach the 


1.4 billion dollar Assembly and 


Advertising volume in business Industrial shows 15 Fastener market 


Included as a separate insert 
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The Powershift Lathe with Preselector is the 
latest in a series of innovations that have kept 
the Lodge and Shipley Company a leader in 
its industry for more than 65 years. Thomas 
Kling heads the division of Lodge and Shipley 
which has added heavy-duty quality shears, 
press brakes, and hydraulic presses to its 
line of metalworking production equipment. 
















Why marketing 
followed 
production's advice 


As a major machine-tool builder, Lodge and Shipley wanted to 
make sure its catalog is as useful as possible to machine-tool 
buyers. Reports Mr. Thomas Kling, Vice President and Gen- 


eral Manager of the Machinery Division: 


@C@In many years of production assignments, I found the manufac- 
turers’ catalogs in Sweet’s my best and most convenient source of 
product information, and I know our production people continue 
to do so. 

“When Marketing raised the question of how we can make our 
catalog most useful to production men, we recommended Sweet's 
on the basis of our own experience: 

Manufacturers’ catalogs in Sweet’s are the easiest of all to find 
and use. They present no filing or indexing problems, never be- 
come mislaid or lost, are always up-to-date. They also make it easy 
for us to contact nearest sources of further information and supply: 
save much time and trouble in selecting needed products. 
“Having Sweet’s maintain our catalog throughout our market 
makes certain we give our potential customers the same kind of 
product-information service we like to have ourselves. We are con- 
fident our catalog in Sweet’s is a sound investment in prompting 


many companies to do business with us.99 


Of all marketing tools, your catalog can do the most to prompt buying 
g 

actions in your favor. Your nearest Sweet’s representative can give you 

many reasons why this is so, and why Sweet’s can assure the most 


buying actions from catalog use. Please call or write us. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 


Service offices in principal cities 


Sweet’s helps you market—the way industry wants to buy 








Why Did Mr. Han 
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Mr. Han is vice president of an Asiatic company that manufactures 
weaving machinery. He wanted a concise list of textile companies on 
the American West Coast which might be prospects for his products. 


His letter was one of the 80,000 that arrive at our offices every 
month, from individuals and companies all over the world—many 
seeking answers to specific sales or marketing problems. And, in 
almost every instance, our Sales Information Service can supply the 


answers in a matter of hours. 


This department regularly combs business publications, newsletters, 
the advertising trade press, Government and private industry data, 
to collect and file up-to-the-minute marketing and sales information 
on more than 2,000 subjects. At the drop of your postcard, or through 
your McGraw-Hill representative, it can supply you with informa- 
tion on potential markets, successful advertising programs, channels 
of distribution for new products, sales techniques—anything a 


company might need to augment a sales or marketing program. 


We believe this kind of service to our advertisers ties in closely with 
the responsibility of producing the 39 McGraw-Hill business publi- 
cations—the ‘‘textbooks of industry” that regularly reach more 
than 1,300,000 executives and engineers in key positions throughout 


business everywhere. 


These are reasons why Mr. Han—as well as businessmen throughout 


the world—look to us as the headquarters for business information. 





~. McGraw-Hill ~ 
©: 


— PUBLICATIONS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd ST., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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across the wide 
electrical-electronic 
market... wherever it takes 


electrical engineering 


to put your 


product to work FLECTRICAL 


puts your 
advertising to work 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

the electrical engineers’ own magazine, 

reaches a bigger market than any utility or 
design magazine—a major part of the tremendous 
17 billion dollar electrical-electronic market 


FRM AEE LIA TI 


HIGHEST SHORT CIRCUIT ever recorded in field 
tests—15 million kilovolt-amperes —was interrupted 
by this General Electric 230,000-volt circuit breaker 
at Grand Coulee. Fifteen million kilovolt-amperes is 
- roughly equivalent to the circuit-breaking capacity of 
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Why does this man 
BUY this one 
magazine.......... 
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.»» While receiving as many 
as 15 others free? 


He’s the big volume contractor who sells, installs, services 
better than 70% of the total annual plumbing, heating, air 
conditioning product in the U.S. (between $7 and $8 billion in 
both construction and remodeling, at installed prices). 


As the man who really counts in this industry, he’s on mailing 
lists to receive as many as fifteen free trade books every month. 


Yet . . . he BUYS one business publication in his field. 


Now, nobody reads fifteen publications dealing with the same 
subject. Few even read five or six. Few really read more than 
one, thoroughly. And herein lies the strength of DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING ’S real readership. 


This man doesn’t buy DOMESTIC ENGINEERING not to read, any 


more than he buys clothes not to wear, or food not to eat. 


He buys DOMESTIC ENGINEERING because he wants to read it. 
And he wants to read it because its editorial vitality is right up 
his alley . . . informing him, keeping him on his competitive 
toes, calling a spade a spade, stimulating him to action, creating 


new interest in every phase of his business. 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING ‘ 


The magazine that’s doing things for contractors who are going places! 


1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE 


No publication can buy this kind of readership . . . it can only 
be earned. Here’s just one measure of the way in which 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING has earned its real readership: 

In the only regular editorial competition among business 
publications (sponsored annually by Industrial Marketing 
Magazine, originated in cooperation with the N.I.A.A.), 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING has won sixteen of the seventeen 
editorial awards made to plumbing and heating publica- 
tions. These awards have been presented to DOMESTI( 
ENGINEERING under such categories as .. . 


Best Series of Articles 
Best Single Issue 


Best Program for Readers 
Best Published Research 
Best Original Research Best Merchandising Contest 


Best Appearance, Design, Format 


No amount of wishful thinking can earn such recognition. 
Nor can wishful thinking make merely a “recipient”? automat- 
ically a reader... or convert mailing list coverage into readership. 
It takes month-in and month-out, year-in and year-out perform- 
ance to make real, paid readership. And DOMESTIC ENGINEERING’ S 
real readership carries with it the most productive climate for 
your advertising . . . effective exposure among the contractors and 
wholesalers who really count. Write for further information, or 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


ytlo, 
oe 
y/ ¥ 
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° 
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CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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Every hour. . . every day .. . every week . . . your best customers and prospects are being 
personally interviewed to verify the circulation of MACHINE DESIGN. Interviewers of the Harvey 
Research Organization visit annually all establishments within the Original Equipment Market 
receiving four or more copies. Depth interviews are being held at all the larger and more 
important companies, accounting for about 60 per cent of total circulation.* A glance at some 
of the questions will tell you why no other magazine can be so certain about the QUALITY and 
ACCURACY and ADEQUACY of its coverage . . . why no other magazine can so quickly respond 
to new personnel, new departments, new industries! 


‘fod Circulation 
ersonally Verified Gircu 
porn rapid reader response 


Rapid Reader Response! It is bound to be greater whenever a magazine is directed to the 
right people . . . at the right place . . . at the right time. For all reader response—readership, 
inquiries, product preference, company recognition, etc.—stems from the perfect match 
between editorial concept and circulation. That’s why, when you advertise in MACHINE DESIGN, 
you can be sure design engineers will read every word that talks their language. That’s why 
the majority of advertisers interested in SELLING to the Original Equipment Market prefer to 
gear their marketing plans to MACHINE DESIGN. . . the magazine of RAPID READER RESPONSE! 





Some typical questions—How many engineers at this address doing design work? How many 


draftsmen, technicians, design detailers, etc., at this address working with engineers? 


We want to be sure that one copy of MACHINE DESIGN is being delivered to this address for 
at least every four engineers. If more copies are needed, would you give me the names and 
titles of the individuals to whom they should be addressed? 


What is located at this address: Manufacturing Plant? General Offices? Government Establish 
ment? Educational Institution? Exclusively a research laboratory? Exclusively a consulting 
engineering firm? Some other kind of establishment? 


What one principal product is designed or manufactured at this address? What other products? 


that is, anywhere through 


Any new engineering groups or departments added in past year 
out the country? If so, what is the mailing address and name of person in charge? 


‘‘We are reading and using MACHINE DESIGN, and 


would like to have you continue sending it.”’ 
(Signature) 


a | Penton @= publication BPA 
* Balance of circulation verified annually by mail or Western Union Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio Gs 
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Why does this advertiser 
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TIDEWATER VIRGINIA 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


300 BOUSH STREET 
NORFOLK 10. VIRG 


February 3, 1959 TELEPHONE MADISON 7.2315 





Mr. Howell F. McElfresh 

THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 

1010 - 14th Street, N.W. 
on 5, 8. Gs 


think THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
is “THE MOST USEFUL ONE”? 


“For the past eighteen months we have used The Wall Street 
Journal in an advertising program. We have been most satisfied. 
The Wall Street Journal is a leader for reaching decision-making cor- 
porate officials. Our effectiveness studies verify my personal observa- 


tions. oe y 


Director of Public Relations 





B WALL STREET JOURNAL. 

“THIS 
ONE 
IS 
THE 
MOST 
USEFUL 
ONE.” 





meet the Newest 


... the Brilliant White 


FLUORODULL 


COATED BOOK 


easy on the eyes/ 


Photographs courtesy 
Evinrude Motors, Milwaukee 











... without the glare 








ADDRESS: 
The Appleton Coated Paper Co. 
1200 N. Meade St., Appleton, Wisconsin 


FLUOQRODULL 


\y APPLETON COATED 


This insert lithographed in four process colors on Fluorodull Coated Book, Basis 80. 
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IN MINNEAPOLIS 
Key Dealers Sell 


© 87% of all WINTER AIR CONDITIONING UNITS 

© 92% of all GRAVITY WARM AIR FURNACES 

© 89% of all GAS-FIRED INSTALLATIONS 

© 94% of all OIL-FIRED INSTALLATIONS 

92% of all NEW CONSTRUCTION WORK 

82% of all OLD (MODERNIZATION) HOUSE WORK 





89% of these KEY dealers pay to read 
AMERICAN ARTISAN 


These are the same dealers who report doing 84% 
of the Central Residential Air Conditioning. 


This is the kind of coverage AMERICAN ARTISAN 
seeks to give you in city after city. Our readers 
are the KEY dealer-contractors who do the bulk 
of Central Residential Air Conditioning, Warm 
Air Heating, and Sheet Metal Contracting. No 
other book reaches this concentration of buying 
power so effectively, so provably. See for yourself. 
Write for our Minneapolis Survey, our 18-City 
Study of Distribution, and the facts on AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, its 100% paid circulation, and the big 





@® market it opens for you. 
| AMERICAN ARTISAN 56 michigen 
KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS Chicago 2 
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To Get More for Your Advertising Dollar in Metalworking... 


Most metalworking purchase decisions are team decisions. 
To help you pinpoint more accurately the buying-specifying 
team for your type of product, The IRON AGE now offers the 
results of a 2-year National Analysts Study of how metal- 
working buys the 15 categories of products below—an in- 
valuable aid in planning your marketing, selling and adver- 
tising strategy. 


Machine tools and other metal- Manufactured parts and components 
working equipment Electric motors and components 

Metal cleaning and finishing equip- Hydraulic and pneumatic components 
ment Power transmission equipment 

Material handling equipment (except electrical) 

Steel mill and foundry equipment Ferrous metals and mill products 

Heat treating equipment Nonferrous metals 

Plant service equipment Nonmetallic materials 

Welding equipment Engineered products and services 
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Pinpoint the Buying-Specifying Team 
for Your Type of Product 


New National Analysts Buying Influence Study shows how 
metalworking buys . . . identifies buying-specifying team by 
title, primary and multiple function, industry and plant size 


Your advertising is most effective when directed 
to the people who buy or influence the purchase 
of your product. And here is the first truly defin- 
itive information on who does the buying for 
15 major types of products used in metal- 
working. 

The information was obtained in personal 
interviews with a probability sample of 2211 
metalworking executives in 596 plants. Alto- 
gether these executives contributed 1879 hours 
of their valuable time in what is perhaps the 
most extensive study ever undertaken of an 
industrial market. The entire program, which 
will take 3 years to complete at a cost of over 
$100,000, is being conducted by an outstanding 
research authority, National Analysts, Inc. De- 
tailed purchase-decision data are now available 
for metalworking as a whole and for these sub- 














Type of Purchase 


“Copital Equipment 
Components and Parts 
Materials 


Other Products and Services 


Participation of purchase-decision executives by type of purchase 
Fabricated Metal Prod. 
SIC 34 


All Metalworking Primary Metals 
SIC Groups SIC 33 
” 88% 93% 
a 76 
- 67 ‘70 
ae 62 74 









How te read: 88% of all metalworking ‘purchase decisi on executives take some part in purchase of capital equipment. 


Distribution of metalworking purchase-decision executives — Title by Plant Size 


92% 


I 
78 81 77 
78 71 61 
69 62 60 


divisions: SIC 33—Primary Metals; SIC 34— 
Fabricated Metal Prod.; SIC 35—Machinery; 
SIC 37—Transportation Equipment. 

With this new purchase-decision data, you 
can now pinpoint the buying-specifying team 
for your type of product more accurately than 
ever before. You can determine the relative im- 
portance of each executive group, the level of 
its purchasing responsibility, its specific roles 
in purchases—data that are invaluable in plan- 
ning your marketing, selling and advertising 
strategy. The tables below are only a sample of 
the wealth of information available to you for 
each of 15 categories of equipment, component 
parts, materials and services used in metalwork- 
ing. The individual studies are available from 
your IRON AGE representative with a 24-page 
guide to their use. 
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Mach. (except elect.) Transportation Equip. 
SIC 35 SIC 37 


88% 80% 
















Pree Secale SSR fees aS atte al 
oe wot st ae 100% 22% 35% 8% 14% 15% 2% 5% 
i 
—” = = ££ 8 © w 8 2 
MN{00-499 pion wore, (100 3324 6 14 «17 3 3 | 
MNQVER 500 rent worker, «=«T00—C—:—«*A 4D 8 1415 1 6 
How to Read: 44% of the purchase-decision executives in All Metalworking plants with 20-99 plant workers have Company Officia 





Headquarters for 


Assistance in 


» IRON AG 


A Chilton Publication 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Marketing to 
Metalworking 


Chestnut & 56th Sts., 
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The next-to-best way* 
to evaluate the publications in 
the paper and pulp industry 


Over recent years suppliers and their agencies have asked 
their customers and prospects in the paper and pulp industry 
to rate the several papers. Cumulative results of 20 such 
independent studies show the following : 
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Advertisers are constantly voting, too, when they buy pages 
in the same publications. In 1958 PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 
again is tops, as it has been for 86 consecutive years. 
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Complete detailed information on charts available from any 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL representative. 
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The best way, of course, is “the most useful e 
to become a part of production usejul pape 











management in a pulp or 49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
paper mill, read and judge PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO + DENVER + LOS ANGELES + DALLAS . 
for yourself. MIAMI * HOUSTON «+ SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE @ 
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” Combined action of two elements 13,000 
producing a result greater than ’ 
the sum of both taken independently. ® 


ENGINEERS 


make a ~ 


Engineering knowledge, utilizing today’s materials and equipment, creates 
new structures, new processes, new products for tomorrow’s markets. But 
technical knowledge and equipment are not enough. The all-important plus 
factor is the creative ability of engineers. 





Creativeness flourishes best where there is a stimulating flow of facts— 
a mutual exchange of ideas. 


Engineering Society Publications, because they nourish a steady exchange 
of ideas, are basic channels of communication among engineers. 189,000 
accredited engineer-readers depend upon Engineering Society Publications 
for new ideas and data essential to their work. 


Your product story can share in this climate of confidence. 


Advertising in Engineering Society Publications produces results by reach- 
ing engineers when they are seeking information and data that will motivate 
their buying and specifying decisions. In them you can influence the world’s 
largest concentrated audience of engineers—at low cost. Engineers respond 
to them because they know that these unique magazines serve their special 
interests best. 


Rememberas.sengineers are educated to specify and buy! 


ENGINEERS JOINT ADVERTISING COUNCIL 


Eo<J AAC 


For details contact any of the 
publications listed below. 





JOURNAL OF 
METALS 
American 
ELECTRICAL Institute of | 
ENGINEERING Metallurgical, 
American Institute | Petroleum Engineers 
i of Electrical 9,000 . 
Engineers MINING 
: ENGINEERING 
45,000 American 
| @® Institute of Mining, 
| 4 Metallurgical, and 
Petroleum Engineers 
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This well, and 464 others like it in the vast Seeligson field of South Texas, together with the large field processing plant 


in the background, make up one of the most complex pressure-maintenance projects in oil history. Now near full-scale 
development, the project will boost liquids recovery by 60 million barrels, and income by almost $200 million. 


Our pledge to oil men: 


“Concentrate your reading in 
The Journal and keep reliably and 
completely informed on everything of 
significance in the petroleum industry.”’ 
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*““REWARDING is the word for it’’ 


...and advertisers say so too! 
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How business leaders put 
Nation’s Business to work! 


Robert J. Mailhouse 
President 
The Plymouth Electric Company 


“We give reprints of your articles 
to our executives and prospec- 
tive executives, to stimulate them 
to improve their viewpoint and 
better their usefulness in their 
contacts with other employees, 
and with our customers. 


B. D. Maddox 

Vice President & General Mer. 
Keller Tool Division 
Gardner-Denver Company 


“We use your reprints for distri- 
bution among and _ discussion 
with our top executives. They 
offer effective coverage of phases 
of our operations with which we 
are particularly concerned.” 


F. 1. Fairman 
President 
Kentucky Utilities Company 


“I sent this note to our division 
managers: ‘I hope you will find 
this Nation’s Business article, 
“Make Criticism Work for You,” 
as informative as I did and that 
it will be helpful to you in a 
managerial capacity.’ ” 


C. Scott Akers 

Vice President 

and General Sales Manager 
Akers Motor Lines, Inc. 


“Nation’s Business, in my opinion, 


iS a Most outstanding publication 
for the business man. I enjoy 
reading your exceptionally good 
articles and derive a great bene- 
fit from them.” 


M. E. Snoddy 
President 
Texas Lawn Sprinkler Co., Inc. 


“Your editorials are timely for our 
self- improvement program insti- 
tuted to improve management 
skills. They help make the efforts 
effective in cutting costs, increas- 
ing profits, expanding sales, im- 
proving personnel relations.” 


F. H. Meendsen 
Vice President, Marketing 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 


“Your articles are stimulating 
when applicable to specific prob- 
lems at our seminars conducted 
for management groups, sales- 
men, district sales managers, re- 
search and product development 
personnel.” 


R. J. Matheison 
Division Manager, Produce Div. 
Safeway Stores Inc. 


“T requisition additional copies of 
your especially interesting edito- 
rials and articies for the managers 
of our company’s 16 plants. They 
in turn requisition additional 
copies of Nation’s Business arti- 
cles for their branch managers.” 


J. B. Churton 
President 
Banks-Miller Supply Company 


“T make use of your reprints in 
putting together a file of general 
information and procedure for 
our department heads to use. 
They help us to approach many 
of our operating problems on a 
discussion basis.” 


More than 750,000 circulation, ABC .. . 10% 


These are typical uses of the 506,329 editorial reprints 
purchased by 26,806 business leaders the past 12 
months. These owner-executives have an owner’s in- 
terest, an owner's stake, an owner’s authority to take 
action. Pre-sell them and your salesmen’s time be- 
comes more productive. 

Nation’s Business carries your advertising to more 
potential buyers! Of 750, 000 subscribers (all in busi- 
ness and industry), 550,000 are the presidents, owners 
or partners of their firms. Here is broad coverage of 
all markets—the largest corporations, plus those vital- 
ly important medium-sized companies on the way up. 
This is the largest concentration of ownership-moti- 

vated executives . . . the men your salesmen have to 
sell. . . available to you today. 


« 


ACTION IN BUSINESS results when you advertise 
to business and industry in NATION’S BUSINESS 
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executives of business-members of the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce and 90% other 
business and industrial leaders. 


solle the 
owner-executive 








nothing hoists sales like 


AWHERENESS 





...and nothing builds AWHERENESS like the Yellow Pages 


Whatever you sell . . . from marine supplies to 
machine tools ... make a bigger sales splash by 
making sure that industrial buyers who want 
your product and services know where to find 
you. Build bigger business by building greater 
AWHERENESS in the Yellow Pages. 
Forindustrial advertisers, Trade Mark Service 


in the Yellow Pages makes PA’s aware of their 


local outlets. For the local distributor. adver 
tising in the Yellow Pages makes the business 
community aware of the products and services 
he offers. 

Whatever your needs, the Yellow Pages man 
will help build a program of AWHERENESS for 
your business. Call him today at your local Bell 


telephone business office. 


The advertising medium that tells buyers where to find your local outlets! 
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BASIC TEST FOR MEDIA SELECTION: 


Ask anyone, 
anyone 

you re trying 

to sell in the 
aviation market, 


what publication 
he reads and 
respects most. 


A powerful editorial force is a powerful selling force. 


* a 
Aviation Week 
Including Space Technology 


Aviation’s largest engineering-management audience. 
ABC PAID CIRCULATION 71,950 @ @ 





MacRAE'S sive Book 


Spotlights your product story 
where industry’s orders start 


\ \ \ 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTION , PURCHASING 
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Industrial purchasing starts in executive offices, where salesmen usually 
do not get in, and where MacRAE’S Blue Book usually does. The chief engineer, poring 
over new plans, and the production vice president, plotting to end old bottlenecks, 
look to MacRAE’S as their time-saving, reliable guide book of industrial product 
sources. These are the people who initiate industry’s purchasing and control its 
direction. That’s why your product story in MacRAE’S 
sells every day, all year, where industry’s orders start. 
In 1960, MacRAE’S will again prove the most 
advantageous buy in your budget. 24,000 new copies 
will fill the written requests for Blue Books sent in by 
qualified engineering, production and purchasing 
executives at the most important points of 
industrial purchasing. Your product story in the 
new MacRAE’S will thus be reaching your best 
prospects all year. Reserve the space now to tell 


it impressively ... or have your agency do it. 


67°" Year MacRAE’S sive soo 


of service to industry 18 EAST HURON STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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PROGRAM 


OUR 


builds distributor good will * 


..»Sells wire rope 


Paul D. Moon — Manager, Sales Promotion 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE Co. 


Talk to Paul D. Moon, Manager of Sales 
Promotion, Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., 
St. Louis, about his firm’s advertising pro- 
gram in the 14 ACP Regionals, and here’s 
what he’ll tell you: 


“With most equipment distributors, wire 
rope is a service item. Getting enthusiasm 
and interest on the part of the salesman 
takes a continuous effort on the part of the 
manufacturer. And here’s where our ACP 
program plays an important role. This visi- 


DIXIE CONTRACTOR 
110 Trinity Place 
Decatur, Georgia 


CONSTRUCTION 
Suite 509 Peoples Federal Building 
Roanoke 11, Virginia 


CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 
1022 Upper Midwest Building 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


642 Beaubien Street 
Detroit, Michigan 


CONSTRUCTIONEER MID-WEST CONTRACTOR 
6 South Orange Avenve 2537 Madison Avenue 
South Orange, New Jersey Kansas City 41, Missouri 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 
101 East 14th Street, P. O. Box 1074 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
715 W. Second Street 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


27 Muzzey Street 
Lexington, Massachusetts 


2418-3rd Avenue 
Seattle 1, Washington 





Secretary: Gordon L. Anderson 
1022 Upper Midwest Building 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 





MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER 


NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION 


PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER 


ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


Write for new ACP “Publication Information” Brochure 









ble support at the local level builds distribu- 
tor good will .. 
distributor ... sells wire rope.” 


. channels inquiries to the 


A strong, continuous advertising program 
in the 14 Associated Construction Publica- 
tions can give you the same results. This 
local level sales support cannot be duplicated 
in any other medium. Contact any ACP 
member or the Office of the Secretary, 1022 
Upper Midwest Building, Minneapolis 1, 
Minnesota, for details. 








ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION 
855 Lincoln Street 
Denver 3, Colorado 


SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND 
CONTRACTOR 

1660 Beverly Bivd., 

Los Angeles 26, California 

TEXAS CONTRACTOR 

1400 S. Good-Latimer Expressway 
Dallas, Texas 

WESTERN BUILDER 


407 E. Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 






L=d . 
Director of Advertising Services: David M. Hyde = / (4) & 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. “ Ww & 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-3520 oe.” 48 
"ag" 






WHEN YOU 
SELECT A 
DISTRIBUTION 


PUBLICATION 
BE SURE 


YOU GET THE 
ANSWERS 
TO THESE 


TK 
A. Industrial distributors are a national 
network of independently-financed local 
organizations who buy, stock and sell 
production and maintenance tools, 
equipment and supplies to manufactur- 
ing, mining, oil fields, transportation, 
construction, utilities and service 
industries. 


A. There are four basic types of bona- 
fide industrial distributors: Broad Line 
Industrial Distributors who stock and 
sell a broad range of production and 
maintenance equipment, tools and sup- 
plies... Limited Line Industrial Distrib- 
utors who concentrate on a_ limited 
number of product lines...and Narrow 
LineIndustrial Distributors who 
concentrate their efforts on a single or 
related lines ...Wholesalers of various 
types who maintain an independent 
industrial supply department. 


A. In 1957 total distributor sales hit $4.4 
billion. But in terms of profitable units 
the field follows the concentration pat- 
tern of most other industrial fields. Here 
some 3200 distributor firms account for 
85%, of the total volume. 


A. INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 
has been edited exclusively for the 
industrial distributor since 1911. It has 
shared a working partnership in this 
field's tremendous growth into a multi- 
billion dollar industry. It knows this 
market intimately...its people—its prob- 
lems — its purpose. 


KEY 
QUESTIONS! 


A. INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 
concentrates its circulation on the 
industrial distributors who do 85% of 
the total dollar volume of business. It is 
bought and read by industrial distrib- 
utor owners, partners, managers, key 
operating and sales personnel.93.4% of 
its subscriptions are addressed to indi- 
viduals by name. Its coverage has grown 
with the field to its present 15,285 (ABC 
average total paid). Its high standing in 
the field is attested to by its renewal 
percentage, currently 81.65%. 


A. INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION is 
dedicated to the updating and improve- 
ment of distributor operations. Every 
phase is intensively covered — selling, 
management, office and warehousing 
procedures, industry news, prices, new 
products, market analysis, etc. Beyond 
this issue-by-issue competence and com- 
prehensiveness, I.D. has been the indus- 
try’s scorekeeper, publishing an Annual 
Survey of Distributor Operations. 


A. Eight full-time editors make up 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION’s ed- 
itorial staff. They live with distributors, 
their men, their customers... last year 
piled up over 80,000 miles obtaining 
editorial material from coast to coast. 


\. 1.D.’s editors are constantly on call 
for individual and group distributor 
meetings. They serve on and counsel 
with various important industry com- 
mittees of The National and Southern 
Industrial Distributors’ Associations. 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION is a 
member of the American Supply & 
Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, 


Inc., and participates in their many 
activities. 

Q. What marketing and distribution 
aids do you offer? 

A. More and more manufacturers sell- 
ing via distributors are making INDUS- 
TRIAL DISTRIBUTION their “Dis- 
tributor Marketing Department.” Here 
they find many exclusive and invalu- 
able aids (as can you)... Directory of 
Industrial Distributors, Directory of 
Manufacturers’ Agents Contacting 
Industrial Distributors, Industrial Dis- 
tribution and Marketing wall map, 
“What Distributors Want To Know,” 
and innumerable Product Studies. 


Q. What personal help can we get on 
our own distribution problems? 

A. INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION's 
ten representatives (“Marketing Coun- 
selors’’) work closely with manufactur- 
ers and advertising agencies on almost 
every type of standard industrial 
product —from small tools to large 
equipment — and every conceivable dis- 
tribution situation (from locating new 
distributors to increasing sales from 
present distributors). They can give you 
intelligent, unbiased assistance. And, 
note — with no strings attached! Check 
this list, your I.D. man is close by... 


ATLANTA — M. H. Miller, 1301 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta 3, Georgia, Tel. Jackson 3-6951 
CHICAGO —E. N. Grantvedt, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill., Tel. Mohawk 4-5800 
CLEVELAND —R. N. Shaw, 1164 Illuminating 
Bidg., 55 Public Square, Cleveland 13, Ohio, 
Tel. Superior 1-7000 


DALLAS — R. T. Wood, The Vaughn Bidg., 1712 
Ty pee St., Dallas 1, Texas, Tel. Riverside 


DENVER — J. W. Patten, Mile High Center, 1740 
Broadway, Denver 2, Colo., Tel. Alpine 5-2981 
DETROIT — W. F. Stone, 856 Penobscot Bldg., 
Detroit 26, Michigan, Tel. Woodward 2-1793 
LOS ANGELES — Dan McMillan, 1125 West Sixth 
St., Los Angeles 17, Calif., Tel. Huntley 2-5450 
NEW ENGLAND — W. A. West, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36, N. Y., Tel Oxford 5-5959 

NEW YORK & PHILADELPHIA — John P. Ora, 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y., Oxford 5-5959 
SAN FRANCISCO — R. C. Alcorn, 68 Post St., San 
Francisco 4, Calif., Tel. Douglas 2-4600 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


300 WEST 42ND STREET 
TD ~NEW YORK 36, Nv. Y @ 





Markets on the move 


IM'S MONTHLY DIGEST OF TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS 


FREIGHT CAR FEVER 


More than 25,000 new freight cars 
were ordered in this year’s first 
quarter, compared with about 17,500 
in the same period last year. Rail- 
roads’ freight fleets have hit the 
lowest level since 1941. The order 
spree has beneficial side effects for 
suppliers of car builders. The same 
applies to those serving railroaders, 
direct. 


DRILLERS DIG IN 


Oil men expect to punch between 
3,000 and 4,000 more holes in the 
ground this year than in 1958, when 
they dug just over 49,000. This 
means more business for steel tub- 
ing and casing manufacturers. 


WATTS FROM ATOMS 


Atomic electricity was produced 
last month by Los Alamos scientists. 
No turbines were used. Charged 
particles from fissioning uranium 
were passed from hot to cold end of 
a tube. Implications for the future: 
nuclear power reactor construction 
costs sliced up to 50%; reduction in 
dead weight of fuel in space ve- 
hicles; miniaturization of electrical 
power plants. 


CAPTIVE CAN PLANTS 


“Roll your own” is the trend 
among food processors, who con- 
tinue building captive facilities to 
produce the billions of cans they use 
annually. Can makers are cutting 
prices—in an effort to retain cus- 
tomers—and diversifying their lines 
to get new business. Implications 
are far-reaching—for can makers, 
food processors, steel mills and 
transportation companies. 


Glass Industry Shake-Up 


Shatters Marketing Patterns 


If you heard a noise last month, it could have 
been the shattering of glass—or, more precisely, 
the shattering of some long-standing marketing 
patterns within the glass industry. 

The commotion started when Chrysler Corp. 
announced its intention to do up to 50% of its own 
fabricating of flat glass. 

Adding to this bit of glass market cacophony 
was the soft-pedaled change Ford Motor Co. made 
in its traditional policy—of selling only to Ford 
dealers the glass made in its captive glass plants. 

Ford has already started offering many of its 
own curved auto-glass parts—and at least one 
Chrysler windshield—to independent glass job- 
bers. The prices are at factory level which is some 
5% below those of two major glass producers 
Pittsburgh Plate, formerly Chrysler’s sole source, 
and Libby-Owens-Ford. 


Market impact . . These developments constitute 
a definite impact on a major segment of what Un- 
cle Sam calls the “Stone, Clay and Glass Products” 
industry. Competition will be keener at all levels 
of the segment devoted to auto glass. 

Auto glass comes from “flat glass” plants. Until 
Chrysler decided to go into the business, the 
country had only 32 such establishments. 

Eight “giants’—each with 1,000 or more em- 
ployes—have historically accounted for the lion’s 
share of the nation’s total flat glass business. Last 
year this amounted to shipments valued at ap- 
proximately $122.4 million. 

Despite the recession, industry activities were 
proceeding rather smoothly last year—until the 
start of a 143-day strike. At that point a number 
of discordant notes reverberated through the in- 
dustry. 

Foreign competition moved in to fill the supply 
vacuum left by domestic suppliers; U.S. auto 
plants, already jumpy about their own market 
dislocations, got even more skittish. They worried 
about their fate in the event the new models sold 
as well as they hoped—and then their production 
had to be stopped in midstream for lack of glass. 

Chrysler’s decision was admittedly triggered by 
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TRANSISTOR COMPETITION 


Thimble-size electron tubes will 
hit commercial and military markets 
next year—courtesy of Radio Corp. 
of America. Reports say the minus- 
cule tubes cost less to make than 
transistors; can withstand tempera- 
ture extremes; have greater power 
capacity; and can take cosmic radia- 
tion. 


MARKET MOVES—LITERALLY 


Construction materials and home 
furnishings suppliers are treating 
mobile homes manufacturers with 
new respect. Retail sales of the mo- 
bile units hit about $560 million last 
year. Big demand—about 80% of 
total production—is for costly ($10,- 
000 or more) mobile homes rather 
than vacation trailers. Manufactur- 
ers view lack of adequate mobile 
home parks—with paving, power fa- 
cilities, ete—as main current sales 
impediment. 


INFRARED IN INDUSTRY 


Automation has a “new” tool— 
infrared. Current infrared industri- 
al sales—mostly for various detec- 
tion instruments—about $15 million 
a year. Experts predict a 500° in- 
crease within five years, seeing such 
uses as automatic control of chem- 
ical or glass plant operations involv- 
ing heat processes. 


GLOBAL MACHINERY EXHIBIT 

Milan, Italy, will host the world’s 
textile equipment makers next Sep- 
tember, giving mill operators the 
chance to review latest production 
machinery. Countries with most ex- 
hibitors are: Italy, 172 firms; West 
Germany, 160; Switzerland, 43. The 
United States had 18 firms entered 
as of April. 
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Markets on the Move . . a digest of trends and 
developments of special importance to industri- 
al marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 
trial Marketing Editorial Research Department. 


these factors, none of which helped assuage the 
financial wounds of American glass producers. An 
indication of just how badly the strike hurt is 
this: one authority estimated that the strike re- 
sulted in the loss of $105 million in total business, 
both sheet and plate glass, combined. 


Distribution disturbances . . Construction mar- 
kets as well as the auto industry felt the impact of 
the strike. In turn, this rippled through the ranks 
of independent glass dealers. 

About 570 wholesaling organizations service the 
construction industry with building glass. Collec- 
tively they do an annual business in excess of $250 
million, and they employ some 8,500 persons. 

Many of these wholesalers had much the same 
feeling about their future, as the auto companies 
had: i.e, when their market—construction— 
started opening up, where would they get supplies 
if the companies were still on strike? They also 
worried about the possibility of post-strike pro- 
duction priorities being centered on auto glass, at 
the expense of building products. 

Chrysler’s action has aggravated the situation 
further. Here’s why. To compensate for volume 
lost at Chrysler, Pittsburgh is expected to beef up 
its efforts to move glass through company-owned 
outlets. This will tighten the pressure on inde- 
pendent glass dealers even more. 

Some observers feel that foreign suppliers will 
successfully maintain a fair share of the market 
toehold they gained during the strike and its 
aftermath. One reason is that their price schedules 
are generally highly competitive, because their 
production costs are at a lower scale—primarily 
because labor rates are considerably lower than in 
this country. 


Market movements . . U.S. glass manufacturers 
would probably consider the past 12 months por- 
tentous, even without a strike. A British glass 
manufacturer saw to that—by announcing a pat- 
ented new process reported to be “the most im- 
portant glass-making advance of the century.” 

The revolutionary new method produces what 
is called “float glass.” It reportedly combines the 
high surface finish of sheet glass with the flatness 
and freedom from distortion of flat glass, with no 
grinding necessary, and it’s cheaper to produce 
than the conventional product. 

This adds up to the fact that flat glass manufac- 
turers are definitely in a market on the move. #® 
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Advertising none: 


Today 2 « « 26 years later... finds 
Industrial Equipment News read every 

month by more than 73,000 product selectors 
for one purpose only: PRODUCT INFORMATION ... 
and chosen for marketing purposes by more 


advertisers than any other business paper. 


In these fast-changing markets, what better 
place ... what better timing for 
PRODUCT ADVERTISING than where the most 


buyers look oftenest for better products? 


Details? Send for complete Data File. 


Thomas Publishing Company 
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From automation 
to automotive... 


mechanical 
engineering 
is basic! 


Automotive research wind tunnel 


They look and sound alike but there’s a big difference, of course, 
between automation and automotion. Yet, even such divergent areas 
of industry do have an important common characteristic—mechanical 
engineering is basic. 

Actually, many engineering skills are essential to both areas, and to 
a large extent these involve mechanical engineering. In the auto- 
motive field where design and development encompass body, chassis, 
power plant and accessories; or in automation which requires me- 
chanical elements in control panels, power application, and linkage 
between controls and machines... mechanical engineers play the 
leading role. 

Here is good cause for manufacturers who must sell these markets 
to tell their product story in MECHANICAL ENGINEERING — to the 
43,000 mechanical engineers with critical responsibility in these as 
well as virtually all other industrial markets. 


mechanical engineers are educated to specify and buy 


ee Mechanical Engineering 


Published by The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, New York 
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Trade show exhibits 
grow up to sales role 








girls, gimmicks and giveaways. Today, it’s one of our best 


show exhibiting was ... and what it should be. . 


Trade show exhibiting has come a long way since the days of 


sales promotion media. But beware, some of the sins of the | 


past are still with us. Here, then, is what industrial trade | 





By A. L. Haight 

Manager, Exhibits & Displays 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
Toledo, Ohio 


= Trade show exhibit evolution is 
a story which combines all the ele- 
ments of a heroic pioneer saga and 
a comedy of errors. But there is 
nothing comical about the burgeon- 
ing potential offered in today’s ro- 
bust trade show market. Trade 
shows are now commanding rec- 
ognition as one of our biggest and 
best media for sales promotion. 


But what about 
show exhibit? 

To determine attitudes on ex- 
hibits, the Exhibit Producers and 
Designers Association recently con- 
ducted an informal poll of 100 ex- 
hibit buyers. Here’s what the buy- 
ers said they consider the most im- 
portant element in exhibits: 


today’s trade 


© 42%—Attractive design; 


© 27%—Good product display, 
backed up with brief copy on the 
features of the product; 


e 21%—Demonstrations of the 
company’s products by its sales- 
men; 

e 10%—Professionally planned and 
presented product demonstration. 


What is the signifiance of these 
statistics? It’s this: many exhibitors 
are more concerned with an im- 
pressive looking presentation than 
they are with the basic aim of 
putting their product through its 
paces in its best Sunday clothes 
and selling it! 

This points up a need for two 
things: 1) a change in the attitude 
exhibitors have toward their own 
exhibits; and, 2) the need to raise 
the exhibit from its stage of com- 
parative adolescence to meet the 
standards of our new trade show 
market. It comes down to this: how 
can we take full advantage of the 
trade show’s tremendous pétential 
as an efficient and extremely pro- 
ductive sales promotion force? 
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While there can be no wonder 
cure for the current sufferings of 
most trade show exhibits, there is 
a new and effective exhibiting con- 
cept which can bring new health 
and new sales success into our ex- 
hibit halls. Before discussing this 
concept it would be appropriate to 
take a frank look at our existing 
exhibit ailments. One way to do 
this is to trace briefly the exhibit 
evolution that brings us to today’s 
exhibiting problems. 


Genealogy . . Long ago, as trade 
associations began to accept the 
organized wooings of their sup- 
pliers, the exhibitors began to suf- 
fer through a series of painful and 
well-defined eras: 


1. The Velour Age 

2. The Age of the Big Flash 

3. Gimmicks, Girlies and Giveaways 
4. Rube Goldberg Age 

5. Salvador Dali Age 


Velour age, is a name which fits 
the first era. It offered a product 
setting about as compelling as the 
interior of a_ turn-of-the-century 
mortuary. It wasn’t long before am- 
bitious pioneers cast off the cheer- 
less cloak of blue velour and 
launched a less restrained era. 

The Age of the Big Flash 
began when pioneering Company A 


2 for 1. 
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: To emphasize ‘’2 for 1°’ savin 
given $2 for $1. Kitzing Studios, Chicago, is the exhibit builder. 


unveiled a “special-made” exhibit 
which, in all its freshly-painted 
glory, completely shamed and 
dazzled everyone from B to Z. This 
started what might be called the 
“Great War of Exhibits.” Product 
display played second fiddle to the 
exhibitor’s valiant effort to “keep 
up with the Jones Company.” New- 
born exhibit houses had a field day. 
Show management soon became 
painfully aware of a need for ex- 
hibit restrictions. 

Exhibit restrictions didn’t come 
soon enough to avoid the arrival 
and departure of the eras of the 
Gimmick, the Girlie and the Give- 
Away! 

Finally, a modicum of sales sanity 
slowly began to creep into our ex- 
hibit halls. Some far-sighted ex- 
hibitors and builders began to de- 
sign toward good taste in product 
display. Others, however, dedicated 
themselves to the Frankenstein-ian 
task of creating animated monsters 
which, billed as “attention-getters,” 
soon began bobbing, blinking and 
flashing in exhibit halls from coast- 
to-coast. 

This could best be described as 
the Rube Goldberg age, which—as 
it began grinding into its full epilep- 
tic swing—was joined by still an- 
other. New on the scene was the 
Salvador Dali era! 

Here came the free forms, the 








gs by using Fiberglas products, visitors were 


dangerously jutting appendages— 
every conceivable combination of 
line, form and color designed to 
dazzle and dismay. Design was the 
thing! Make it startling in shape 
and bright to the eye! “Give us an 
‘attractive’ exhibit with outstand- 
ing ‘design’!” was the cry. 

And, no doubt about it, many 
of these arty creations were—and 
are—masterpieces of good design 
and beauty. But once again, they 
most often tend to distract from 
product and product features. 

That about brings us up to date 
—and up to a point that must be 
made clear: since the infancy of 
the trade show, there always have 
been effective and successful ex- 
hibits! The preceding comments 
point only to the great majority. 

It may seem natural for all of 
us to chuckle over our early grow- 
ing pains in exhibiting—but, here’s 
the rub! All of the elements de- 
scribed above still exist in our mod- 
ern-day convention halls. Too many 
of us are still victims of these in- 
effective and outdated precedents. 


Facts to consider .. So what’s the 
great cure? It involves no Madison 
Avenue mumbo-jumbo, you can 
count on that! It all comes down 
to good old-fashioned horse sense 
and logic. Naturally, there can be 
no “be-all” and “end-all” cure for 
every company’s exhibit ailments. 

Everyone has different problems 
and different aims. But everyone 
can begin to solve his own exhibit 
problems by asking himself some 
important questions. For example 
what is the coveted show visitor 
looking for when he invests his 
limited convention time in a quick 
push down the crowded aisles? 
Will he really snatch up your or- 
der book when he sees that thirty 
foot chrome plated, animated mon- 
key wrench? Does the startling ap- 
pearance of the design of Company 
“B’s” display move him to reach 
for his wallet? 

We think not. And there are facts 
to back us up! We can point to 
traceable sales results in exhibit 
after exhibit where our trade show 
participations was based on the 
points enumerated below. 


1. Know your show prospect’s 
needs—and design to meet them in 





terms of your product’s sales fea- 
tures. 


2. Demonstrate! Take advantage 
of your three dimensional potential 
to prove those product advantages 
to the prospect. 

By “demonstrate” we aren’t sug- 
gesting that you run a machine or 
tighten a nut and let it go at that. 
This is a form of demonstration, 
but it falls short. Plan dramatic 
visual means to prove the reasons 
behind a product benefit. Link them 
together in an organized step-by- 
step “live pitch” that presents them 
crisply and professionally. 


3. Attract. And you can’t count on 
blinking lights, telephone messages 
or gyrating gadgets. Select your 
newest product or your most dra- 
matic product feature demonstra- 
tion and keep it working out in the 
open until you catch visitors’ in- 
terest. Then hit them with your full 
story! 


4. Design your exhibit around your 
product demonstration. Make it 
back up your three dimensional 
“live” story and tie together your 
overall corporate presentation. 
Naturally you should strive for 
an attractive and appealing setting, 
but—first and foremost—make it do 
what every element in your space 
should be doing—work for sales! 


Start with the core . . Demon- 
strating is the real core of this over- 
all concept. And here’s where many 
exhibitors will chorus, “But my 
product doesn’t lend itself to dem- 
onstration!” Don’t believe it! 
Take the lowly rivet or the com- 
plex and glamorous diesel locomo- 
tive, give it a little concentrated 
thought and you’re bound to come 
up with effective demonstration de- 
vices. And if your product really 
poses a tough demonstration prob- 
lem, you can get professional help to 
dope out the method that will click. 
The next chorus heard consists 
of the pros and cons of using a 
professional demonstrator—male or 
female. Many exhibitors object— 
“We can’t depend upon an outsider 
to give intelligent answers on our 
product.” On this one, just consider 
that the demonstrator’s function is 
not to answer but to stimulate 
questions. That’s how our company 
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. This Fiberglas exhibit, built by General Exhibits & Displays, Chicago, 


won first prize at the American Institute of Architects Convention. Here ‘‘roof-top su- 
perintendents” listen to professional demonstrator, whose function, Owens-Corning be- 
lieves, is to stimulate—not answer—questions, which the exhibit salesman can then 


follow up on. 


gives the exhibit salesman an open- 
ing for follow up. 

And, another protest—‘Our 
budget won’t stand the expense of 
a professional demonstrator.” Com- 
pare the tab for just shipping and 
setting up your exhibit with the 
total of $50 to $75 a day for three 
to five days. It’s a worthwhile in- 
vestment that gets your story across 
to show visitors quickly and pro- 
fessionally and frees your exhibit 
attendants for concentrated follow 
up selling. 

So, take a new look at your prod- 
uct with a three dimensional dem- 
onstration exhibit in mind. Call on 
professional advice, if you want. 
Odds are that you'll find many dra- 
matic and effective ways to dem- 
onstrate the points you're trying to 
get across. And, almost as im- 
portant, you may rekindle your 
own enthusiasm for the basic qual- 
ities and the glamour behind your 
products. 


Organize for action . . So much 
for the exhibit itself. Here are some 
other important exhibiting “musts”. 


@ Pre-showing briefing. This is 
vital. Let your salesmen who'll han- 


dle the manning chores know ex- 
actly what to expect at the show, 
the elements of the exhibit, your 
objectives, the tools they'll have to 
work with, the products to be fea- 
tured, etc. 


© Get it in writing! During the 
show, make sure that exhibit at- 
tendants keep a written record on 
every potential prospect. Don’t let 
his interest break down with the 
show. 

Post show follow-up. You can 
send ’em away full of enthusiasm 
and interest and you can stack up 
contact cards by the bushel but it’s 
just so much paper unless they’re 
handled promptly and effectively 
out in the field. 

There are many good show fol- 
low-up systems that provide a 
record of how each show contact 
has been handled. Select one... . 
and get sales management to back 
it up! It will pay off when you need 
facts to justify next year’s budget. 


Many exhibitors may consider 
the observations outlined here as 
basic as a first grade primer. They 
are offered with this question in 
mind: Are you sure you're taking 
every advantage of them? e 
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Whether industrial admen 
like it or not, their efforts 
are measured’ against 
high-budget consumer 
campaign standards for 
creative quality. 


In spite of real progress, 
far too many industrial 
advertising messages are 
still downright dull. 


Each and every contact a 
company makes with its 
public—through print or 
personal contact—is a 
brick in the corporate 
image structure which is 
being built. 


Check your own ideas 
about creativity with the 
list of ‘‘seven deadly sins"’ 
of industrial advertising 
prepared by IM's Copy 
Chasers. 
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By Dick Hodgson 
IM Executive Editor 


= “We've got a nuts and bolts 
story, so why get fancy?” 

This “excuse” has long been used 
by industrial admen whose efforts 
have been criticized for lack of 
creativity. 

There once was a day when such 
“logic” would have been accepted 
at face value. Indeed, for many 
years such an attitude was almost 
a creed among industrial advertis- 
ers. 

Fortunately, however, progressive 
industrial admen no longer are 
willing to hide behind such a shield. 
They have awakened to the fact 
that just because they have a nuts 
and bolts story to tell, there is no 
logical reason to wrap it in a brown 
paper bag and “dare” prospects to 
rip it open to get at the contents. 

Industrial advertising can—and 
should—be just as exciting and in- 
terest-compelling as the best of 
consumer advertising. Since budg- 
ets are much smaller than for con- 
sumer campaigns, industrial adver- 
tising demands a greater degree of 
creativity. 


Quantity & quality . . The quanti- 
ty of dollars and creativity are not 
necessarily directly related. To be 
sure, the best creative minds com- 
mand the higher price tags. But 
there are two factors which tend 
to bring the situation into balance: 


BUDGETS 


--- the paradox of 


1. The audiences for industrial ad- 
vertising are generally smaller and 
more easily pin-pointed. Thus, the 
creative industrial adman can work 
within known  boundries—some- 
thing which the consumer adman 
frequently lacks. Rather than con- 
fine creativity, a pin-pointed audi- 
ence enables the adman to concen- 
trate his efforts. 


2. Competition is less keen. Today, 
much industrial advertising is still 
downright dull. While there has 
been a marked trend away from 
the old “nuts and bolts” school, the 
doctrine of exciting advertising has 
not yet penetrated the entire indus- 
trial advertising universe. Thus, 
where the consumer advertiser must 
compete against many contempo- 
raries who are spending huge sums 
on their own advertising campaigns, 
the typical industrial advertiser’s 
primary competition is with the 
ads of other small-budget compa- 
nies, many of whom have yet to ap- 
ply their talent and dollars to doing 
a creative job. 

This second point, however, must 
be approached with caution. Far 
too many industrial admen make 
the mistake of looking at their di- 
rect business competitors as the 
only source of advertising compe- 
tition. Actually, the audience of the 
industrial advertiser is composed of 
the same men who read the auto- 
mobile, clothing, furniture, travel, 
housewares, grocery and drug ads. 





industrial advertising 


The relatively high creative stand- 
ards of such consumer advertising 
sets the pace against which the in- 
dustrial adman must match his own 
efforts. 


1,500 ads a day .. According to a 
recent study made by General 
Foods, the average American is 
faced with approximately 1,500 ad- 
vertising messages competing for 
his attention each waking day of 
his life. Obviously, there is a limit 
to the amount of time any man can 
devote to the receiving of messages. 
Thus, the competition is terrific and 
those messages which are most at- 
tention-demanding are going to 
syphon off the greatest share of the 
available time. 

While this is certainly a problem 
which must be kept in mind by in- 
dustrial admen, it does not com- 
pletely diminish the importance of 
the second point mentioned above. 
Consider, for example, a business- 
man or technician reading a busi- 
ness or technical publication: 

First of all, the publication itself 
establishes a special environment. 
Absent are the elaborate production 
tools which are commonplace in top 
consumer publications. Likewise, 
gone are the consumer ads. 

While this doesn’t necessarily 
mean that there is no longer any 
need to worry about a comparison 
with the general quality of consu- 
mer advertising, it does mean that 
the “ground rules” have been 


changed. The average business pa- 
per reader has developed a degree 
of recognition of advertising quality 
through his contact with consumer 
media and this recognition will still 
be in the back of his mind when 
he goes through the publications 
directly related to his field of busi- 
ness interest. 


Look at direct mail . . This same 
basic thinking applies, of course, to 
all forms of industrial advertising. 
Direct mail is an excellent example. 
Here there is far greater latitude 
for creativity, since the basic di- 
mensions of the medium are not 
prescribed by an outside publisher. 
Because of this latitude, the range 
of quality is Wider—much wider— 


than on the pages of any magazine. 

Consider your own direct mail— 
both the pieces received at home 
and those you get at the office. The 
degree of creativity evidenced by 
the various pieces you receive in 
the average week, I’m sure, has 
created distinct impressions in your 
mind about the companies who have 
originated the material. 

A clever, simple, inexpensive 
mailing can carry far more sales- 
attracting weight than a compli- 
cated, expensive piece which suf- 
fers from an obvious lack of crea- 
tive effort resulting in the impres- 
sion of poor quality. 

While such reasoning may seem 
only too obvious, you need but to 
make a spot evaluation of the next 


| @ ee This article was originally pre- 


pared at the request of the editors of 
TORCH, the monthly magazine of the Mil- 
waukee Advertising Club. It appeared in 
that publication’s February issue as one 
in a series of articles on “Creativity and 
Persuasion.” torcH is a leader among ad- 
vertising club publications. It is, in all re- 
spects, one of the outstanding magazines 
published by a local group. Although pre- 
pared entirely by a volunteer staff which 
changes from year to year, it has main- 
tained an enviable record for consistent 
quality—both in content and presentation. 
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dozen or so industrial advertising 
messages to which you are exposed 
to see how few really accept these 
principles. Unless you’re an ex- 
ception, you'll find that the ma- 
jority of your mail has come out 
of the “nuts and bolts” school and 
only a handful of pieces show evi- 
dence of any real degree of crea- 
tivity. 


Inquiry ‘logic’ . . There are still 
those who will attempt to defend 
their nuts and bolts aproach on a 
cost-per-inquiry basis: 

“Sure, it isn’t fancy ... but we 
get nearly as many inquiries as we 
would get if we spent twice as 
much ... and at much lower cost- 
per-inquiry.” 

Pretty hard to argue with such 
logic? Not if you’re interested in 
the cumulative value of advertising. 
Today we hear lots of talk about 
“corporate image” advertising. Few 
will argue that the building of a 
favorable corporate image is a 
highly important element in the 
success of a business in today’s com- 
plicated economic structure. 

Often overlooked is that fact that 
each and every contact a company 
makes with the public—through 
print or personal contact—is ac- 
tually a brick in the corporate 
image structure which is_ being 
built. Too many poor bricks in the 
form of non-creative advertising 
can result in the collapse of the 
corporate image just as surely as 
a major blunder on the production 
line or an executive who delights in 
pressing a “customer-be-damned” 
attitude. 


Seven deadly sins . . But what 
constitutes creativity in industrial 
advertising? INpusTRIAL MArKET- 
1nc’s Copy Chasers have prepared 
an easily understood set of ground 
rules by listing the “seven deadly 
sins of industrial advertising.” Ad- 
vertising programs which are de- 
void of these “sins,” you'll find, are 





The sin of being a 
braggart. 


yourself. 
The sin of preaching. 


The sin of being noisy. 





Advertising’s 7 sins 


The sin of talking to 


5. The sin of 
messy. 


being 
6. The sin of trying to be 


cute. 


7. The sin of being 
deadly dull. 








the ones which will quickly be rec- 
ognized as possessing the degree of 
creativity which spells success for 
industrial advertisers. 

Check this list of “sins” against 
your own advertising. If you can 
truthfully say that none of them 
can be applied to your latest pro- 
motional effort, just relax (until it’s 
time to start on the next piece). 
Here they are: 


1. The sin of being a braggart ... 
A lot of industrial advertising is like 
the blow-hard—the man who in- 
terminably insists that he’s better 
than the next guy. Claiming su- 
periority, in _ itself, 
sarily wrong—unless little or noth- 
ing is done to substantiate the claim 
in a friendly, persuasive and con- 
vincing manner. 


is not neces- 


2. The sin of talking to yourself... 
instead of thinking of the other 
fellow. The most creative industrial 
advertising is that which directs its 
remarks to the interests of the 
readers—not the company doing 


the talking. 


3. The sin of preaching . . . Faced 
with white paper to fill, some ad- 
vertisers get a compulsion to lec- 
ture. Looking down upon the read- 
er from the high altitude of their 
superiority, they tell the reader— 
rather than invite him—to do what 
they want him to do. 


“Just because you have a ‘nuts and bolts’ story 


to tell, there’s no logical reason to wrap it in 


a brown paper bag and ‘dare’ prospects to 


rip it open to get at the contents.” 
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4. The sin of being noisy... Every- 
body hates the bugler, but a good 
many advertisers believe they have 
to make a big noise in order to get 
readers to stand at attention. If 
you have something interesting to 
say about a subject of interest to 
readers, there’s no need to set your 
hair on fire in order to catch their 
eye. 


5. The sin of being messy . . . No- 
body likes the man who is messy, 
dirty or inconsiderate. A lot of ad- 
vertising, unfortunately, can be so 


described. 


6. The sin of trying to be cute... 
Don’t be a smart-aleck in indus- 
trial advertising. Deliver your story 
in as straightforward a manner as 
possible—you’ll get more applause 
from your audience than if you put 
on an act. 


7. The sin of being dull... Of all 
the deadly sins of industrial adver- 
tising, the worst by far is being dull. 
About all an advertising man is ex- 
pected to do is to enliven the sales 
message with a crisp presentation 
of visual elements and some fast- 
moving copy. 


These are the seven sins to avoid 
if you are to win acclaim for crea- 
tive advertising. You'll note that 
nothing was said about any sin of 
not spending enough money. Crea- 
tivity isn’t purchased by the pound. 
It comes primarily from an honest 
and compelling desire to make each 
and every piece of advertising 
achieve as much as possible. It 
comes from considering long-range 
as well as immediate objectives. It 
comes from hating “sin”—the kind 
of sin itemized by The Copy 
Chasers. ® 





Advice from an expert 


What you should know about 
industrial sales analysis 


In this special article, IM's consulting editor 


gives some frank comments on the nature of 


industrial salesmen and sales managers, which 


explain why it’s sometimes tough to get your 


money's worth out of sales analysis. He suggests 


ways to set up an effective program and points 


@ By Keith J. Evans . . IM Consulting Editor 


= How can current sales records be used to build 
more sales? 

That question immediately Bives rise to three 
more: 


1. If a company is manufacturing a number of 
products, is it necessary to record sales by product, 
by associated products, or on a lump sum basis? 
(Keeping sales records of individual products is, 
of course, more costly, but in many cases is needed 
if they are to prove an effective key to more or- 
ders.) 


2. Will the records be kept only by the industries 
served, or by industry and also individual cus- 
tomer? 


3. Will the usual sales records kept for salesmen 
serve for the geographical breakdown or must you 
have sales by states and principle cities? 


Sales records covering geographical areas and 
industries are needed more by general and sales 
management to help determine the marketing 
strategy needed to accomplish planned results. If 
an area or industry is slipping, the figures will tell 
the story and proper action can be taken. These 
figures also help the advertising and sales promo- 
tion men place their efforts in proportion to sales. 

Many consider current records of “sales by cus- 
tomer” most important because industries over- 


out pitfalls to be avoided . . 


lap. In the final analysis, if management wants to 
do anything about an increasing or declining sales 
situation, most effective action usually can be 
taken with individual customers. 

A sales manager may know about a weak situa- 
tion in a market and may make recommendations 
or increase the weight of sales effort. But, it is the 
individual salesman who must study the needs of 
each customer, see month by month the orders he 
is getting, know about the orders he is losing and 
do something about it. 

Sales figures are used, for the most part, by two 
different groups—sales management and salesmen. 
The great weakness in sales analysis lies in the 
fact that sales management and salesmen, by tem- 
perament, are not inclined to study over figures. 
So sales analysis very seldom is used to the fullest 
extent, unless a separate sales analysis specialist 
or department is set up as an aid to sales manage- 
ment and salesmen, to ferret out the facts, inter- 
pret them, and secure action. 

To insure use by salesmen, some companies 
send their men copies of all orders or invoices on 
a daily basis. They ask the men to post the sales in 
the proper place on their individual customer sales 
analysis sheets. In this way, the men will be sure 
to see and, more likely, to remember to take ac- 
tion where needed. 


Putting it on paper .. Now, what kind of rec- 
ords should be kept? Should it include customer’s 
name and address, buyer, specifier’s name and 
other information? If the advertising department 
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can furnish the forms (one for each company) 
from its mailing list, then this can also serve as a 
mailing list record and the salesmen can use it 
effectively to help keep the mailing list correct. 
The forms are kept alphabetically by state, 
town and name, or by name in binders. The sales- 
men enter sales from the invoices sent to them. 
Careful salesmen also use the invoices to re- 
mind them to thank customers for orders. This is a 
nice gesture that is too often overlooked. But, 
many sales managers believe that salesmen should 
not take time out for such details because, even 
without this, they have plenty of paper work. 


Who should be included? . . If the sales figures 
are to be supplied by the office, the first question 
is—shall all customers and prospective customers 
be included? Should the books be complete copies 
of the mailing list or should they contain only the 
“buyer” customers. The policy, naturally, will de- 
pend on the type of market, frequency of sale, im- 
portance of each customer, etc. 

Generally, it is desirable to include all custom- 
ers and prospects, so that your sales analysis rec- 
ord will agree with your mailing list record. A 
non-buyer actually may be a better prospect than 
many customers, and small customers may be bet- 
ter future prospects than larger customers. 

However, if there is a great difference in value 
between one group of customers and prospects 
and another group, a complete separation of the 
two can be made. Then, the group of higher value 
can be regularly recorded and analyzed and the 
other group passed (or a limited system used). 


Don’t get in too deep .. Considerable study 
must be made to determine exactly what figures 
and basic information are needed. If you do not in- 
clude enough, the record will be useless. If you in- 
clude too much, it may fall of its own weight or 
prove too costly. After all, a profit should be made 
on every effort. If a big expensive set-up is de- 
veloped and seldom used, you have a red ink op- 
eration on your hands. 

Unfortunately, many companies have set up 
sales analysis systems that seemed ideal in theory 
—but did not pay, largely because sales manage- 
ment and salesmen, not normally prone to love 
figures and details, simply have not used the in- 
formation. 


Who's going to do the work? . . Depending on 
the size of the company, the frequency of repeat 
orders, the equipment available, etc., sales analy- 
sis may be handled by the advertising, sales pro- 
motion, market research, or accounting depart- 
ments. 

The department handling the mailing list is in a 
good position to make up the original forms in- 
cluding company names, addresses, personal 
names, line of business, etc. The accounting de- 
partment is in the best position to furnish current 
sales figures. In some cases the department han- 
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dling the sales analysis (a separate sales analysis 
department or a division of the market research 
department is good practice) is given a copy of all 
invoices for posting. 

If volume warrants, and I.B.M. or other tabulat- 
ing equipment is available, tabulating and posting 
time can be greatly reduced. 


Tying in the mailing list . . Too many com- 
panies don’t realize the value of having sales 
analysis serve the dual purpose of guiding sales 
and keeping the mailing list accurate. 

A company that is using any amount of direct 
mail can waste a very large amount of money 
through mailing to dead names, wrong addresses, 
etc. Maintaining a mailing list is a tough, detailed 
job, what with changes of 20 to 60% occurring 
yearly. But error is difficult to measure, and no 
one expects a mailing list to be perfect, so on goes 
the waste. 

But if and when the mailing list is tied in with 
sales analysis, the salesmen can watch their sales 
figures and keep the mailing list up to date at the 
same time. In this connection, a simple mailing 
list correction form should be available to make it 
easy for men to send in corrections. 


How often should sales be posted? .. The 
frequency of posting sales to the salesmen’s sales 
analysis books depends on the frequency of re- 
peat sales, etc. Some companies post daily (by 
salesmen), some monthly, bi-monthly, quarterly. 
If the posting is not frequent enough to serve the 
men’s purpose, it naturally will not be used, and 
all the expense of preparation is wasted. 

If volume and repeat sales justify, it is better to 
use tabulating equipment than to have figures 
copied by hand, but careful study should be given 
to the matter of costs because too many executives 
have the mistaken impression that with tabulating 
equipment all one has to do is press a button and 
the work is done. 

Tabulating equipment is now able to furnish 
multiple copies of sales analysis records (includ- 
ing company name and address, post and current 
sales, etc.) but a new sheet must be prepared each 
time, so sometimes there is a problem with old in- 
formation, notes, etc. 

When a new complete sheet for each customer 
is sent to the salesmen at regular intervals, the 
old set becomes obsolete and should be returned 
to the office or destroyed. This represents a dis- 
tinct hazard as salesmen may carelessly leave the 
old set in a hotel room, and it may fall into the 
hands of competitors. 

As accounting departments keep records alpha- 
betically by company names, and salesmen want 
records alphabetically by state, town, and name, 
an adjustment must be made or salesmen may get 
along on the accounting set-up. 

When accounting’s sales figures and mailing list 
record cannot be kept on the same sheet and two 
separate records are necessary, salesmen naturally 





use the material less—on account of the double 
look-up. Management can decree that the men use 
the system this way, but surveys show that men 
on the road do about as they please, following the 
line of least resistance. And perhaps, they are not 
to be blamed too much because in most companies, 
the salesmen’s paper work has been increasing 
continually. 

It may be noted here that in the case of large 
expensive equipment or when sales require com- 
plicated quotations, and there is not a great vol- 
ume of small entries to be made, the quotations 
are also posted along with the sales as a helpful 
indication. 


How to use the information . . Now, how is the 
information used by salesmen? Probably no two 
men will use it in the same way. But, in the case 
of an average company having frequent repeat or- 
ders, salesmen are requested to look at the record 
before each call, note what he is selling the cus- 
tomer, what he is not selling him and decide def- 
initely on a plan of action. If the record indicates 
that he has not sold a certain product for some 
time, he may try for an order on this product. Or, 
he may decide to try to sell some other product 
he knows the customer is using but not buying 
from him. 

Many salesmen show the customer’s sheet to the 
friendly purchasing agent and discuss the situa- 
tion directly from the record. Executives are us- 
ually interested in a salesman who knows the 
score and mutual friendship develops. 

By watching the record, talking with the P.A., 
making notes on the situation, carrying on where 
he left off on his last call, a salesman can main- 
tain a continuity of influence that builds up to an 
order. Then, by knowing fairly accurately, when 
the customer will be ready to buy again, he de- 
velops permanent customers who consider his 
company a regular source. 

Often, one product ties in with another. If the 
record shows continuing orders for product num- 
ber 7, the salesman can try for orders on product 
number 11. 

By watching sales totals by months or quarters 
and comparing with like periods in the past (not 
just last year), a salesman can note the trend. If 
sales are less, he can call more often, improve the 
service, call in a specialist, or his sales manager. 


Get the sales potential . . In the case of many 
firms, it is practical to figure out the potential for 
each customer and prospective customer. This 
should be done whenever possible even if only to 
differentiate between a very good, average and 
small prospect. It serves as a guide to the amount 
of time that can profitably be spent on the com- 
pany, and as sales are posted you know roughly 
what per cent of the business you are getting. 


How to report calls . . Calls also may be entered 
on the sales analysis sheets by the home office 


when the books are returned for posting, or the 
salesman can indicate them himself. In this way, a 
careful salesman may judge his results compared 
with his effort. 

When tabulating equipment is used, and a new 
sheet is prepared for each period, this usually is 
not possible and separate call reports are sent to 
the office for their permanent record. Some sales 
executives believe that the reporting and posting 
of calls is overdone and have their men prepare 
planned calls for each week in advance, check 
them off as made, but do not record them on the 
sales analysis sheet. 

Sales management usually either keeps a more 
elaborate, visual or card record of names, ad- 
dresses, buyers’ and specifiers’ names, sales, calls, 
etc., or a copy of the salesman’s sheets, filed for 
quick reference. 


Working with the salesmen. . Sales managers 
periodically check through the records—calling 
situations to the attention of their men, locating 
weaknesses and getting into the field as needed. 

When practical, it is good to have sales analysis 
specialists do this checking. They can be trained to 
note all the situations you want called to your at- 
tention. A special report on increasing and declin- 
ing accounts can be made at regular intervals with 
a copy to the salesman involved. The salesman re- 
ports back on each—and sales management takes 
any needed action. 

One helpful plan calls for semi-annual meetings 
of the sales manager, inside sales assistant or mar- 
keting executive with the salesman. The sales 
analysis books are reviewed and various actions 
taken as needed. In the case of one company with 
a limited number of important customers meetings 
are held quarterly or semi-annually with top 
management sitting in with the sales manager and 
salesman. As each account is reviewed, one or an- 
other of the general executives may have a sug- 
gestion, know someone in the other company, or 
prove helpful in some other way. 


In conclusion . . There are many methods of re- 
cording and using sales analysis as a sales man- 
agement tool, as an aid to salesmen in the field 
and in connection with market research. 

No one system is practical for every company, 
but it is essential to have intimate knowledge of 
your customers and prospects—what they are 
buying, or not buying if you are to have any kind 
of control of results. But, as you work out your 
own method—be sure to keep it simple, keep it 
current and see that it is used, for the two great 
sins in this field are: 


1. To get in too deep with a ponderous expensive 
time consuming system. 


2. To have a grand paper plan—with neither sales 
management nor salesmen taking the time to ac- 
tually use it year in and year out as a tool for 


getting business. * 
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An advertising agency has ap- 
plied corporate image measure- 


ment techniques to business 


publications. The aim . . to set 
up a new qualitative guide for 


buying industrial advertising 


space. Here's how these inter- 
esting studies were conducted 


and how they may be used. . 


By Leo Anderson 


IM Managing Editor 


® A new dimension has been added 
to business paper space buying. 

It’s called the “publication image.” 

It has been measured by Marstel- 
ler, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, the 
agency which three years ago 
caused a considerable stir in indus- 
trial advertising circles with its 
business paper editorial evaluation 
studies. 

What is this “image?” How is it 
arrived at? How is it used? 

The image is the picture of a pub- 
lication in the minds of its readers. 
It is arrived at—in the case of the 
MRG&R studies—by interviewing 
the publication’s readers and asking 
how the publication stacks up 
against a list of pre-determined cri- 
teria. It is to be used—again in the 
case of MRG&R—as a supplemen- 
tary guide for industrial advertis- 
ing space buyers—a third dimension 
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e Publication 


Image 


Found: business 


added to those already in existence, 
namely circulation figures and edi- 
torial evaluation. 

So far, MRG&R’s image studies 
have covered six publications, three 
in each of two industrial fields. The 
fields and the publications studied 
were not revealed, although the 
agency said the fields covered were 
of primary interest to the agency 
and its clients. 

As a result of these studies the 
MRG&R researchers formed these 


conclusions: 


1. Readers do form images of the 
publications they read. 


2. These publication images are de- 
finable. 


3. These images can provide an ad- 
ditional qualitative dimension to the 
advertising buyer. 


4. The individual importance and 
strength of specific character traits 
contributing to a publication’s over- 
all image tend to vary by the read- 
er’s job function. 


5. A combination of specific char- 
acter traits contributes to the gen- 
eral atmosphere, mood, or frame of 
reference within which a _ reader 
reads a publication. An advertiser’s 
knowledge of this publication image 
assists him not only in media selec- 
tion, but also enables him to adjust 
his own product or corporate pres- 
entation to that image for the best 
result. 


6. Some publications, which have 
developed weaknesses in circulation 


and editorial, have previously es- 
tablished such strong positive im- 
ages that these present limitations 
are often overlooked. Consequently, 
such publications are being carried 
by the impetus of past reputation. 


7. There appears to be a correlation 
between the strength and sharpness 
of a publication image and the 
strength and rating of a publication 
on readership, reader preference, 
and editorial studies which MRG&R 


has previously conducted. 


Pick a card . . The six publication 
profiles resulting from the MRG&R 
image studies were obtained through 
400 field interviews conducted by 
the Bolger Co., Chicago research 
organization retained by the agency 
because of its experience in con- 
ducting corporate image studies. 

Here’s how the study was con- 
ducted: 

Men who _ influence 
MRG&R clients’ products in the 
two fields studied and who are logi- 
cal readers of the publications to be 
profiled were selected as the sam- 
ple. Each was qualified individually 
by the interviewer—that is each had 
to be familiar with at least two of 
the three publications being studied 


buying of 


in his field. 

The interviewer asked: “If you 
were choosing a business publica- 
tion for men in your position in 
your line of business to read, which 
of these 29 traits would you want 
the publication to have?” 

The respondent then was given 29 
punched Univac cards, each of 





papers’ 3rd dimension 


which had a trait—such as “timely,” 
“helpful,” “interesting,” “outspoken” 
or “influential”—and the definition 
of the trait printed on it. The 29 
traits were picked by the MRG&R 
account and media staffs as image 
traits which most logically and con- 
ceivably could be applied to almost 
any business publication. The re- 
spondent was asked to decide 
whether each trait was definitely 
desirable in his ideal business pub- 
lication, probably desirable, prob- 
ably not desirable or definitely not 
desirable. (From this sorting, the 
profile of the “ideal” business publi- 
cation later was determined by run- 
ning the cards through the Uni- 
vac.) 

With the completion of the first 
card-sorting session, the respondent 
was given another set of 29 trait 
cards and asked to sort them in the 
same manner for one of the publica- 
tions being studied. The process was 
repeated for all three publications 
in each field (or for two, if the re- 
spondent was familiar with only 
two). 

Upon completion of the inter- 
views, the cards were tabulated to 
give the profiles of the publications 
studied and profiles of the ideal 
publications in the two fields. 

Each publication profile can be 
compared with the ideal and with 
those of other publications. The pro- 
files show that none of the publica- 
tions studied matched the ideal on 
all desirable traits—although some 
came a good deal closer than others. 
From that, the researchers con- 


cluded that men in business and in- 
dustry managerial positions expect 
a “very high degree of excellence 
in the business publications they 
read.” 


Why the study? .. In an interview 
with William A. Marsteller, presi- 
dent of MRG&R, IM learned that 
publisher criticism of the agency’s 
1955-56 editorial evaluation §re- 
search triggered the image studies. 

In the earlier study, the agency’s 
personnel asked a comprehensive 
series of questions of business pa- 
pers to determine how well they 
were edited. Publishers complained, 
said Mr. Marsteller, that the agency 
men were not qualified to judge edi- 
torial content—that readers should 
do it. The just-completed study re- 
sulted. It has validated, to a large 
extent, the findings of the earlier 
study, Mr. Marsteller said. 

Another sore point to publishers 
on the earlier study was that, ac- 
cording to the publishers, the agency 
did not know the aims of the publi- 
cations being rated. 

So, concurrently with the image 
studies, MRG&R ran a survey of 
148 business publications, asking 
them to state their publishing ob- 
jectives—what they were trying to 
do for their readers. Of the 148 pub- 
lications, 117 replied. Of those re- 
plies, the agency’s media department 
concluded that 67% would be useful 
in media selection, 13% 
limited value and 20% were of no 


were of 


use. 
“As a result of this rather infor- 


mal survey,” the agency reported, 
“we feel that we gained a good deal 
of added insight into the real pur- 
pose of a publication and hence, its 
suitability to carry an advertisement 
of a particular client of ours. . . If 
more advertisers and agencies asked 
for such statements, just about every 
publisher would be forced into de- 
veloping a set of meaningful pub- 
lishing objectives—if only for self- 
defense.” 

In still another study, supple- 
menting the image research, the 
agency sought to learn how well a 
publication is known in the industry 
it serves. Researchers clipped repre- 
sentative articles from three publi- 
cations, removed the identification, 
showed the articles to readers and 
asked them to tell what publica- 
tions they came from. 

Correlating this study with the 
image research, it was found that a 
publication’s image, within its own 
field, can be stronger than its per- 
formance, and vice versa, the agen- 
cy reported. 


Looking ahead . . One interesting 
sidelight of the image studies is that 
these detailed, scientific and ex- 
pensive studies seem to confirm in 
general the much-maligned publi- 
cation preference poll. 

The two oft-repeated “popularity 
poll” questions—‘What publications 
do you read?” and “Which do you 
find most helpful?”—seem to be a 
pretty good, fast and cheap way to 
get rough measure of a publication’s 
value, Mr. Marsteller said. Never- 
theless, the agency intends to con- 
tinue its image studies, as it has its 
editorial evaluation studies. 

Mr. Marsteller said business pa- 
pers, agencies and advertisers also 
might undertake such 
studies. 

“Even though such studies might 
—in the case of those conducted by 
business papers—lead to biased re- 
search, they can’t help but improve 
publishing,” he said, “because they 
media analysis on quality 


logically 


focus 
rather than quantity.” . 





Another article on busi- 
ness paper evaluation 
begins on the following 


page 
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By John J. Manning* 
Media Director 

Kircher, Helton & Collett 
Dayton, Ohio 


= When evaluating a product be- 
fore buying it, you talk to the sales- 
man and, if possible, examine the 
product itself. 

Buying business paper space is no 
different. You are taking unneces- 
sary risks unless you listen to the 
medium’s salesmen and carefully 
examine all the publication’s par- 
ticularities. And as any sophisticated 
purchasing agent will confirm, you 
can’t just add up the figures and 
pick the “product” which comes up 


“Adapted from a speech presented at the 
annual eastern conference of Associated 


Business Publications. 
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with the highest (or lowest) num- 
bers. 


Media salesmen . . First let’s con- 
sider the business paper salesman. 
In my office there is a cross-indexed 
file containing the names of about 
450 media salesmen. As I see each 
of them an average of three times a 
year and have been doing so in 
Dayton for three and one-half years, 
this all adds up to over 4,000 sales 
calls. I detail this because it may 
lend some authority to what I’m 
going to say. 

During all that time I have been 
subjected to no more than five com- 
pletely inept calls. Rather an as- 
tounding record, wouldn’t you say? 
And yet, it seems that whenever I 
attend a gathering of advertising 
people, I hear constant, carping 


How to buy 


criticism of the inabilities of media 
salesmen. It is my considered opin- 
ion that the abilities of media sales- 
men are limited by just two things: 
the ability of the. people they call 
on, and the ability of the people 
they represent. 

For my own part I can say just 
one thing. Within the limits of cli- 
ent-agency confidence, I tell each 
man the reasoning behind each de- 
cision. I feel this helps both of us— 
the salesman, because he then 
knows where to start again if there 
is a reason for him to do so—and 
me, because I get the benefit of his 
thinking. 

Here’s another fact you may find 
interesting: Not once in ten years of 
agency media work have I received 
a request from a publisher for a 
catalog of a client’s products and/or 
services. Some preliminary product 
market research at the home office 
would in itself add to a salesman’s 
efficiency. 


The product itself . . So now we 
get to the crux of this whole ques- 
tion. Just what do we look into 
when evaluating media? Circulation 
and number of impressions are im- 
portant. It is necessary that the cir- 
culation be broad enough to reach 
the more important segments of an 
industry or function which your 
market research has defined as nec- 
essary. As an industry or function 
expands so should the circulation 
expand. But it must be a natural 
growth, not one brought on merely 
to justify a previously announced 
rate increase. 





Are business paper salesmen fast talkers who do 
nothing but waste the space buyers’ time? 

How can a space buyer tell if a business paper is 
doing a good editorial job? Here are 

the answers to these and other questions concerning 
the skillful art of buying business paper space 


business publication space 


Let us see what circulation alone 
means. There’s a man who has his 
picture in front of over 65 million 
adult Americans an average of 20 
times a day. Just think of it; 130 
million impressions daily! But, few 
of us recognize him. His name is 
DeWitt Clinton. His likeness appears 
on the tax stamp on your pack of 
cigarettes. So, circulation in itself is 
not the answer. 


Follow the leader? . . Another 
measurement is the volume of ad- 
vertising, as expressed in pages and 
in dollars invested. About all this 
standard does is show the relative 
value placed on the individual mag- 
azines by all advertisers trying to 
reach a given market. It’s important 
to remember to consider each mag- 
azine’s share of the total market so 
as to properly reflect a general in- 
crease or decrease of the field’s 
total volume. 

Another important point is that 
advertising is an integral part of a 
business publication. When most 
people pick up a trade magazine 
they do so with the full intention of 
reading both editorial and adver- 
tising. In this respect business pub- 
lishers have a distinct advantage 
over most media managements. For 
example, how many of us last pur- 
chased Playboy to look at the ads! 


Most important . . But the single 
most important factor to consider in 
measuring the true value of busi- 
ness magazines is editorial—and no 
set of statistics has yet been devised 
which can be truly helpful. 


It is in this area that I was once 
referred to as a “media director who 
brings a most refreshing and con- 
structive approach to that ever- 
lasting, complex problem of media 
evaluation.” Actually, there is noth- 
ing profound about my approach 
and, until very recently, I didn’t 
know there was anything very un- 
usual about it. However, I’ve been 
questioning a number of represent- 
atives in the past few weeks and 
they, too, insist that the approach is 
unusual. So here it is—I read the 
magazines! 

Please don’t misunderstand, I 
don’t claim to read all 2,400 listed in 
SRDS, nor do I read all the text in 
those which I do read. Some of 
these are so technical that I would- 
n’t know what was meant even if I 
could read the words. 

The 20-odd clients at KH&C, 
while pretty well diversified as to 
products and services, are in many 
instances aiming their promotions at 
similar markets. This in itself limits 
the number I have to look at. Nor is 
it necessary to read every issue. But 
it is necessary to know the editorial 
approach and treatment given by 
each publication to important 
events and developments within the 
industry it serves. 


For instance .. Let me cite an ex- 
ample: In recent years the steel in- 
dustry has been faced with the ne- 
cessity of meeting the threat of the 
wider acceptance and use of alu- 
minum in construction. It became 
necessary to develop a much, much 
lighter form of stainless, Here was 


indeed an ideal development to 
watch. 

Here would be presented a better 
analysis of magazine audiences than 
any mere recital of titles could ever 
supply. Here would be the editor’s 
own knowledge of his audience’s 
preferences in reading, and _ also, 
here was irrefutable evidence of 
good vs. “paste-pot” publishing. 
Some editors stressed the produc- 
tion technical side, some the finan- 
cial and marketing, some the appli- 
cations and some unhappily enough 
stressed nothing. They simply re- 
printed—often without even rewrit- 
ing—association handouts. 

For our clients’ ads to have a 
chance to be seen, someone has to 
open the magazine in which they 
appear. It is axiomatic that few men, 
if any, read business publications 
for sheer pleasure. Does it not then 
follow that better written and better 
presented editorial will afford our 
clients ads a better reception? 


Time well spent. . Actually there 
exists a certain similarity between 
buying media and buying a suit of 
clothes. Rate cards, circulation state- 
ments and volume of advertising 
can supply only the size and the 
basic color. 

Who buys a suit simply by pick- 
ing up the phone and saying, “Send 
me a blue suit, size 40?” We want to 
see the fit, the tailoring, the shade. 
Demand to see all the facts before 
investing your funds in a business 
paper. And the one hour a day it 
takes to read the publications seems 
like a worthwhile investment. ® 
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By John DeWolli 
Vice-President 
;. M. Basford Co. 


New York 


® Advertising managers are mak- 
ing two big mistakes in their often- 
unsuccessful attempts to “sell” ad- 
vertising to top management: 

1. They approach the problem with 
a defeatist attitude. They say, 
“What we need are facts. If we only 
had the facts on advertising effec- 
tiveness, we’d have no trouble sell- 
ing advertising to management.” 


2. They try to sell advertising on a 
one-shot basis—at budget time. 


Stop looking for the panacea! 
Quit thinking that if you could only 
prove that advertising helps make 
sales, the job would be done. (Re- 
member, a_ sales manager can’t 
prove that salesmen make sales 
either; yet nobody tries to take his 
salesmen away.) And give up on 
the once-a-year approach. 

You are selling an idea. To do so 
you need to develop a campaign. 
It must be a long-range campaign. 
You will need all of the tools you 
can find. You will want to repeat 
and repeat and repeat. If you get 
results within two or three years, 
you'll have done a remarkable job. 
Adapted from a talk at the NIAA Mid. 


America conference. 
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How to ‘sell’ 


Objectives . . When you come to 
write an ad you always ask, or 
should ask, “What is the objec- 
tive?” 

Well, what is our objective here? 
I think it’s to get management to 
realize that what customers think 
is important. That’s the marketing 
concept. So far as advertising goes, 
we need to add a second objec- 
tive: to convince management that 
what customers think can be in- 
fluenced by ads. 

This is the idea we have to sell. 
The next problem, as in advertis- 
ing, is to find the vehicle that will 
effectively carry our sales story to 
management. The solution is the 
same as it is in writing an ad: find 
what interests your listener (or 
reader) and you have found the 
best vehicle to carry your story. 

What interests your management? 
Well, first of all, your management 
is interested in your company and 
your competitors. So let’s talk 
about your company, its business, 
its profits, its future—and not about 
advertising, per se. 

And remember, your company’s 
management is much 
fluenced by impressions than by 
statistics. 


more in- 


Names, not numbers . . By the 
same token, management is much 
more impressed by names than by 


numbers. If, then, we can find ways 
of “talking” to management about 
customers—about the importance of 
customers—about communicating 
with customers—in terms of your 
company and your company’s busi- 
ness—with names, not statistics— 
we should have a chance of selling 
our idea. 

As an example of how this works, 
let me tell you a story about a 
client we used to have, one that 
made floor-patching cement. They 
ran an ad in one of the new equip- 
ment papers—a little ninth-page ad 
that cost $150 or thereabouts. They 
got an order for a bag of floor- 
patching cement with a check for 
$20 attached. 

Here was tangible evidence that 
advertising worked. That $20 didn’t 
begin to cover the cost of the ad; 
and yet the sales manager for that 
product would never let us miss an 
issue of that particular publication. 
He was convinced that advertising 
in that book paid. No logic to this, 
just an impression—but one that 
sold him advertising. 


Names. . One of the best evidences 
that customers take ads seriously 
can be found in inquiries. But the 
impressive thing about inquiries is 
not the number you get, or statistics 
about them—it’s the names. If I 
were an ad manager, I would check 





Many admen who successfully promote their companies with 


advertising are complete flops at promoting 


advertising within their companies. Why? Two big 
reasons are (1) a defeatist attitude, and (2) alack of 


continuity. Here are some suggestions on 


how you can boost advertising’s—and your own—reputation .. 


advertising to your boss 


over every inquiry that came in— 
looking for names that might im- 
press management. And when I 
found such a name I would make 
sure management saw it. 

Let me give you a specific ex- 
ample. A couple of years ago one 
of our clients got an inquiry from 
the president of a plant that was 
right next door. The ad manager 
spotted it, took it into the vice- 
president of sales. He immediately 
put on his hat and went next door. 
He made a sale. It wasn’t a very 
big one; but that sales manager 
learned more about the power of 
advertising from that one coupon 
than he’d ever learned from any 
budget presentation. 

Another client keys each ad with 
a department number, and _ has 
every piece of incoming corre- 
spondence addressed to a depart- 
ment number delivered to him per- 
sonally. In the course of each year, 
30 or 40 orders will come in ad- 
dressed to department numbers. 

I don’t say that advertising sold 
those orders, but I do say that who- 
ever wrote out the order must have 
looked up an ad to find that ad- 
dress. He had to see an ad, be- 
cause that was the only place that 
that particular department number 
could have come from. My ad man- 
ager friend makes sure that his 
president sees every one of those 


orders—and knows which ad _ it 
came from. 

I’ve known of other ad managers 
who matched inquiries with sales 
—and were able to prove that many 
companies which inquired—in some 
cases individuals who had inquired 
—later bought the company’s prod- 
ucts. But simply looking this up 
doesn’t do any good. You must 
bring it to the attention of your 
management. 


Proof positive . . I know of an ad 
manager who discovered that the 
company was opening up small ac- 
counts at the rate of 40 a week in 
territories not covered by sales- 
men or distributors. The only possi- 
ble explanation was advertising. He 
made sure his president realized 
this. 

If I were an ad manager, I would 
as a regular procedure write every 
single person who had inquired and 
ask whether he had bought or might 
be buying our product. If I didn’t 
have the time to do this myself, I 
would give the job to my agency. 
Again, I would not be looking for 
statistics. Rather I would be look- 
ing for names—names of people, 
names of companies—that I could 
use to bring home to management 
that my advertising was being read 
and being acted upon by real live, 
honest-to-goodness people, 


More evidence .. Again, If I 
were an ad manager, I would be 
on a continual lookout for com- 
ments on my advertising—by dis- 
tributors, by salesmen, by cus- 
tomers, by friends of the boss. In 
fact, I would do my darnedest to 
stir up comments. I would ask dis- 
tributors, salesmen and customers 
to write me if they saw an ad they 
liked. A comment from a distribu- 
tor about an ad that he liked makes 
just as good an impression on the 
boss if you suggested that he write 
you as it would had he written in 
of his own free will. 

I would enter every contest that 
I had a chance to enter; and every 
time I won an award I would make 
sure my management knew about 
it. One award may not make much 
of an impression on management, 
but six certainly will. 

I would also make sure my man- 
agement knew every time I got a 
good readership score on my ad; and 
I would make very sure that they 
understood what a readership score 
means. He might think I was brag- 
ging about the advertising job that 
I was doing; but I would be get- 
ting across, again and again and 
again, that people do read ads. 

Another opportunity for selling 
management is at sales meetings, 
where the ad manager can usually 
arrange to present his advertising 
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program for the coming year. Here, 
more than in most places, it pays 
to have an outside authority tell 
what is behind the program you're 
using. Your agency will be glad to 
do this. 

It usually impresses business 
men to know that there is some 
reason for your ads being the way 
they are. Let your agency give the 
thinking behind a campaign. Show 
that there is thinking behind it. 


Assist from competition . . An- 
other possibility widely overlooked 
is that your management is very 
sensitive to the advertising that your 
competitors do. Bob Pendergast of 
Readex tells me of one 1959 ad- 
vertising program that was saved 
because the ad manager put on a 
presentation of his advertising 
versus his competitors, based on 
Readex scores. He used tearsheets 
of all ads as a demonstration. 

Theoretically he was showing that 
his advertising got higher scores 
than his competitors. In actual fact 
he demonstrated that his competi- 
tors had twice the volume of ad- 
vertising, something that neither 
the sales manager nor the president 
of the company had appreciated be- 
fore. 

If I were an ad manager, I would 
keep tearsheets of every ad that 
my competitors ran. I would dis- 
play them periodically, get my sales 
whether 
points we were 


manager’s advice as_ to 
there were any 
overlooking. I would hope that my 
sales manager would begin to get 
some feeling of the volume of ad- 
vertising that our competitors were 
doing. 

I'd also keep charts—not one-time 
charts to make a point, but con- 
tinuing charts, showing my ad vol- 
ume versus my competitors. I’d find 
some reason to bring them up to 


date every three months, and Id 
send them in to management. 

These charts might be based on 
just advertising volume. They might 
be based on advertising readership 
reports. They might be based on 
company-recognition studies. They 
might be based on brand-prefer- 
e.ce studies. 

Incidentally, a brand-preference 
study correlated with sales will be 
fascinating to your vice-president 
of sales and to your president. In 
my experience, yotfll almost al- 
ways find a very close correlation 
between weighted brand-preference 
figures and sales—in terms of per 
cent of market. This doesn’t neces- 
sarily prove that brand preference 
leads to higher sales (maybe higher 
sales lead to higher brand prefer- 
ence). But why argue the point? 
Show the figures to management 
and let them draw the conclusions. 
It can’t hurt you. 


Again, NAMES .. Again, coming 
back to names, there’s nothing like 
a little marketing research to im- 
press your management. We were 
recently doing a study for one of 
our clients. In the course of the in- 
terviewing I talked to the chief 
engineer of Bethlehem Steel. He 
had never heard of our client. This 
shocked our client’s president, and 
he is now seriously considering a 
corporate campaign. Facts and sta- 
tistics? No, this campaign will be 
sold (if and when it is) because one 
man, in one important company, 
didn’t know our client. 

For another client we interviewed 
six presidents of prospect compa- 
nies. Based on what was said by 
these six presidents, our client has 
started a corporate campaign in 
Business Week and Fortune. Again, 
this is not on the basis of statistics. 
It is on the basis of quotes from 
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six people known to the president. 


Another tool . . One idea that I 
have never been able to sell my 
client, but I will some day, is a 
company-recognition study made by 
age or by job level of the re- 
spondent. 

We have a client, for example, 
that is very well known; in fact, 
its name is practically a household 
word. However, I suspect this is 
based on a heavy advertising pro- 
gram that they did 20 or 30 years 
ago. I suspect that if we interviewed 
people who are 60, 40, and 20 years 
old, we would find that this com- 
pany hasn’t nearly the recognition 
and reputation among younger peo- 
ple; and that the only reason its 
sales have held up is because the 
oldtimers think highly of the com- 
pany. As the oldtimers become less 
important in the buying pattern, 
this company’s sales almost cer- 
tainly will slip drastically. 

As I said, a survey by age or by 
job level would point this out, and 
could be a very important tool in 
showing the company management 
a need for advertising. 


Who is management? .. All of 
this brings up the question, insofar 
as advertising goes, “who is man- 
agement?” Who do you have to 
sell? Is it only the president? Or if 
you are realistic, isn’t it really the 
sales manager? Suppose the sales 
manager were as sold on advertis- 
ing as you are, wouldn’t he be in 
position to sell the president? 

I strongly suspect that a good 
many ad managers are trying to 
sell “management” when it is their 
immediate boss who needs to be 
sold. Take a critical look at your 
own situation and make sure you 
have aimed your selling campaign 
at the right man. 

Let me wind up with some com- 
ments on budget presentations. 

If you were management, what 
information would you look for in 
an advertising budget? My guess is 
that the biggest problem facing any 
management is how much to spend 
for today’s profits against how much 
to spend for future profits. The sec- 
ond biggest question is how do you 
judge what you should spend. What 
do you go by? 

Looked at in this light, maybe the 

















advertising budgets we submit 
aren’t too helpful. 

Would it be possible to separate 
an advertising budget into compo- 
nents—so many dollars for present 
business and so many dollars for 
future business? Certainly that part 
of our budget which covers mate- 
rial that the salesmen use might be 
construed as influencing present 
business, while some of that part of 
our budget which is devoted to in- 
fluencing customers might be la- 
beled “future.” Or to take another 
example, that part of our budget 
which is aimed at getting inquiries 
might be labeled “future,” while 
that part which covers answering 
inquiries might be labeled “pres- 
ent.” Would this approach make 
sense to management? 

I said that management is look- 
ing for something to go by. Do we 
give them some guideposts in our 
budget, or do we leave management 
nothing to go by except “per cent 
of sales?” 

Why not relate advertising to to- 
tal marketing expense? Then our 
budget can be submitted, not as a 
per cent of last year’s sales or of 
expected future sales, but as a per 
cent of the proposed marketing 
budget. 

If you do this you can argue in 
terms of advertising being related 
to total marketing expense, and 
duck this whole question of per 
cent of sales. If the sales force is 
being increased, you’re on sound 
grounds arguing that advertising 
should also be increased so as to 
remain at the same level in terms 
of total marketing expense. 


In conclusion . . Let me conclude 
with this final thought that should 
never be forgotten in your enthu- 
siasm: 

Don’t oversell advertising. Ad- 
vertising is a powerful force; but 
it’s powerful primarily because it 
can reach a lot of people, not be- 
cause it is particularly influential 
with the people it reaches. 

At most, with advertising, you can 
hope for perhaps twelve contacts 
a year with a prospect—at 90 sec- 
onds each. In such a limited time 
you can’t begin to do what the 
salesmen can do in one face-to-face 
visit. If a salesman can’t sell your 
company in one visit, advertising 


Don’t oversell advertising 


beyond its power 


- Advertising — 


_ Sales — 





can’t sell it in one year. In this 
sense advertising is a very weak 
sales tool. 

So don’t oversell advertising. 
Don’t predict that it can do—or has 
done—things that are beyond its 
power. Its strength lies in the num- 
bers of people it can reach, in the 
fact that it can reach people before 
the salesmen know that they are 
going to become prospects, that it 
can reach people before they them- 
selves are aware that they will 
some day be a buying influence. It 
can sell ideas when the salesman is 
busy selling brand. It can sell com- 
pany stature while the salesman is 
busy selling products. 








Advertising is a powerful force; but it’s powerful primarily be- 
cause if can reach a lot of people, not because it is particularly 
influential with the people it reaches. So don't oversell advertis- 


ing. Don't predict that it can do—or has done-——things that are 


But it doesn’t do this selling in 
six months or 12 months or even 
24 months. Advertising is effective 
when it is used for four, five, six, 
10, 12, 20 years—when it is used to 
sell the people coming up, when it’s 
used to sell the people who haven't 
yet established their buying habits. 

That is advertising’s real place 
and its real strength. So sell the 
importance of these people to man- 
agement. Teach management that 
these are the people who will de- 
termine your future. 
When you do that, you'll make a 
great stride forward in selling man- 


company’s 


agement on the effectiveness of ad- 
vertising. a 
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30 Companies hit $1 million mark 


$493.4 million invested in 
business paper space in ‘58 


® Thirty companies invested $1 million or more 
each in business publications in 1958. 

The 30, indicated in the Associated Business 
Publications’ annual study of leading advertisers, 
added up to six more than the number of compa- 
nies in the $1 million-or-more bracket reported 
for 1957. 

The association’s survey also revealed that an 
estimated $493.4 million was invested by all ad- 
vertisers in business publication space in the 
year just past. This is a drop of $15.7 million from 
the previous year’s peak of $509.1 million. It com- 
pares favorably, however, with the $440 million 
spent in 1956; the $390 million of 1955, and the 
$372 million of 1954. 

Among the 30 big spenders, General Electric 
Co. led the list, as it has in the association’s seven 
previous studies, with an investment of $3,284,700. 
The remaining four of the top five were American 
Cyanamid Co., $2,950,000; General Motors Corp., 
$2,890,000; E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., $2,- 
846,000, and the United States Steel Corp., $2,685,- 
900. 

According to the ABP study, 323 advertisers— 
25 fewer than last year—invested $175,000 or more 
in business publications in 1958. Collectively, they 
contributed $149,990,300, or roughly 30.4%, of the 
estimated $493.4 million. 

A highlight of this year’s study is the fact that 
it reports for the first time on business paper in- 
vestments by industry. The results of this portion 
of the study appear in the industry classification 
table on page 58. 

The survey consisted of two mailings to a se- 
lected list of about 3,000 companies, their divisions 
and subsidiaries, believed to be leading business 
paper advertisers. Each was asked to voluntarily 
submit its 1958 business publication investment 
excluding production costs. 

Business publications were defined as those 
listed exclusively in the business publication sec- 
tion of Standard Rate & Data and respondents 
were specifically asked to exclude advertising in 
the business-news type of publication. 

ABP has made the complete results of the sur- 
vey available in a booklet alphabetically listing 
1,500 companies and their investments. The 1,500 
companies spent $231,699,500, which represents 
47% of the total 1958 estimated business paper 
space investment. The booklet can be obtained 
from ABP headquarters, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17 at $3 a copy. 

The ABP tabulation of advertisers spending 
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$175,000 or more in 1958 follows. Asterisks indi- 


cate estimates. 





Rank Company 1958 1957 
1. General Electric Co. . . .$3,284,700 4,090,000 
2. American Cyanamid 
_ Seer eer pee 2,950,000 2,955,000 
3. General Motors Corp. . 2,890,000* 9,919,700* 
4. E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, Inc. ... 2,846,000 2,800,000 
5. U. S. Steel Corp. ..... 2,685,900 2,021,800 
6. Merck & Co., Inc. .... 2,384,300 1,060,000* 
7. Allis Chalmers Mfg. 
MG GuraueenGwak ae 2,471,100* 2,496,100* 
8. Allied Chemical Corp. . 1,980,000* 2,000,000 
9. Westinghouse Electric 
BSS Beers 1,930,500 1,640,000 
10. McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. ..... 1,600,000 850,000 
11. Union Carbide Corp. .. 1,583,100* 1,599,100* 
12. Continental Can Co., 
PEP Ores ern ee 1,500,000 415,000* 
13. Eastman Kodak Co. ... 1,500,000 1,300,000 
14. Abbott Laboratories .. 1,425,000 1,400,000 
15. Republic Steel Corp. .. 1,373,800* 1,387,700* 
16. Caterpiller Tractor Co. . 1,323,000* 1,336,400* 
17. General Precision 
Equipment Corp. ... 1,277,800 273,600* 
18. B. F. Goodrich Co. .... 1,219,200* 1,231,500* 
19. Bendix Aviation Corp. . 1,200,000 1,125,000 
20. Colorado Fuel & Iron 
ee ee ee ree 1,197,400* 1,209,500* 
Bis Ge Tyo 0 6 cK isee 1,169,400* 1,181,200 
22. Smith, Kline & French 
Laboratories ...... 1,125,000 1,250,000 
23. Bethlehem Steel Co. .. 1,110,500 698,200* 
24. Aluminum Co. of 
a re 1,100,000 589,700* 
25. Dow Chemical Corp. .. 1,050,200* 937,700* 
26. Armour & Co. ....... 1,035,500* 924,600* 
27. International Harvester 
Meee eee ere te 1,027,400 943,000 
28. Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. ..... 1,017,000 1,100,000 
29. Johns-Manville Corp. 1,008,000* 900,000 
30. Westinghouse Air 
a ee ere 1,000,000 1,287,000 
31. Chrysler Corp. ....... 990,100* 892,100* 
32. American Home ‘ 
Products Corp. ..... 990,000* 1,000,000* 
Be. Gibe Ge, We. .....2% 990,000* 1,000,000 
34. Inland Steel Co. ..... 906,000* 809,000* 
35. The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. ....... 880,900* 786,600* 
36. Minnesota Mining & 
ee ee 869,000 729,100* 
37. Anaconda Co. ....... 863,500 775,000 
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38. American Chain & 84. United Aircraft Corp. .. 485,000* _ 
Be Cable Co., Ine. .... 854,400* 762,900* 85. Willcox & Gibbs Sewing 
39, Food Machinery & Machine Co. ...... 482,800* 435,000 
“Chemical ‘Corp. 834,100 1,000,000 86. International Nickel 
40. A.H. Robins Co., Inc. . 800,000 746,000 66g WE sce eee 481,500 451,000 
41. Monsanto Chemical Co., 87. Armco Steel Corp. .... 475,900* 428,000 
Wn we swe 779,100* 735,000 88. Halliburton Oil Well 
42. Kaiser Aluminum & Cementing Co. ..... 475,000* 428,800* 
Chemical Corp. 753,100* 710,500* 89. American Telephone & 
43. Charles Pfizer & Co., Telegraph Co., Inc. 471,000 510,200* 
MN) Sienna eae <.8.as 737,000* 695,300* 90. The Electric Auto-Lite 
44. Link-Belt Co. ........ 729,800 792,400 TE A ee ere 470,300* 423,700* 
45. Pittsburgh Plate Glass 91. Allen-Bradley Co. 462,600* 416,800* 
Co. oo. seer e eee 700,000 650,000 92. Masonite Corp. ...... 459,900 200,000 
46. Radio Corp. of America 685,500 827,900* 93. Norton Co. ......... 448,800 419,200 
47. National Cash 94. Cessna Aircraft Co. ... 446,800* 402,600* 
Register Co. ...... 674,700 362,100* 95. Miles Laboratories, 
48. Owens-lilinois Glass Ne Scaien ays 445,400* 401,300* 
ie ores ace si oiaes 655,000 629,300* 96. Jones & Laughlin 
oe err ae 640,000 770,000 Steel Corp. ....... 444,900 586,400* 
50. Baldwin Lima & 97. Procter & Gamble Co., 
Hamilton Corp. 636,000* 600,000* AOC 438,300* 394,900* 
51. Sinclair Oil Corp. .... 631,800* 596,100* 98. Koehring Co. ........ 435,800 500,000 
52. U. S. Rubber Co. ..... 625,000 770,000 99. Yuba Consolidated 
53. Clark Equipment Co. .. 614,000* 579,300* Industries, Inc. 435,000 cum 
54. National Lead Co. .... 607,600 490,900 100. Ingersoll-Rand Co. 430,000 590,700* 
55. Wagner Electric Corp. . 600,000 500,000 101. Ludman Corp. ....... 424,100* 382,100* 
56. The Texas Co. ....... 592,400 457,000 102. Mead Johnson & Co... 421,700* 379,900* 
57. Seagram Distillers 103. Gardner-Denver Co. .. 415,100* 374,000 
Me ie eka os ae. v 590,500 300,000 104. A. O. Smith Corp. .... 405,600* 365,400* 
58. The Warner & Swasey 105. Blaw-Knox Co. ...... 404,900 408,300 
Rccicteeinia tein ce 9 575,700* 543,200* 106. The Quaker Oats Co. . 400,800* 361,100* 
59. Celanese Corp. of 107. Aluminum Co. of 
a oe 558,500* 526,900* er eee 400,000 — 
60. Burroughs Corp. ..... 548,500 306,200 108. Ampex Corp. ........ 400,000 _ 
61. Standard Pressed Steel 109. Butler Mfg. Co. ...... 400,000 250,000 
Ob. See Gow 8's vce 544,800* 514,000 110. Fairbanks, Morse & 
62. Cities Service Co. .... 543,400* 489,600* NN cha arehds biaidss dw. %e 400,000 515,600* 
63. American Machine & 111. Reynolds Metals Co. .. 400,000 640,000 
Foundry Co. ...... 542,600* 488,900* 112. Yale & Towne Mfg. 
64. Baltimore & Ohio ers Aa aitied a a oa 90 400,000 500,000 
re 542,000 _ 113. Standard Oil Co. of 
65. W.R. Grace & Co. .... 539,700* 486,300* indiana .......... 395,000* 355,900* 
66. Worthington Corp. 537,900* 507,500* 114. Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
67. Harnischfeger Corp. 535,400* 482,400* GO. wwe eecscaces 388,900* 350,400* 
68. Rockwell Mfg. Co. .... 535,400* 482,400* 115. The Trane Co. ....... 388,500* 350,000 
69. Warner-Hudnut, Inc. 534,200* 481,300* 116. 1I-T-E Circuit Breaker 
70. Crown Cork & Seal Ma a cide ote wan ds: e2813 385,600* 347,400* 
oe a eee 532,900* 502,800* 117. Motorola, Inc. ....... 379,700* 342,100* 
71. Standard Brands, Inc. 531,100* 501,100* 118. The Torrington Co. 375,000 _ 
72. Koppers Co., Inc. ..... 530,000* 500,000 119. Raybestos-Manhattan 
73. Master Builders Co. ... 530,000* 500,000* MN a lavecnedas 8: 372,000 325,000 
74. H. K. Porter Co., Inc. .. 530,000* 500,000 120. Standard Oil of New 
75. Standard Oil of Calif. . 525,000 400,000 pe ee 371,500 —_ 
76. National Steel Corp. .. 513,000 660,000 121. General Dynamics 
77. Rohm & Haas Co. .... 500,000 450,000 sas bixevciate sul 3% 367,900* 331,500* 
78. St. Regis Paper Co. .. 500,000 —_ 122. American Motors 
79. Schenley Industries, a oer ee 366,900* 330,600* 
ORG) wasn Rees wes 500,000 500,000* 123. Curtis Publishing Co. .. 361,000 441,800 
80. Timken Roller Bearing 124. Manning, Maxwell & 
Mr is Dare oye eee ate 6 500,000 661,000* Moore, Inc. ....... 360,800* 325,000* 
81. Federal-Mogul-Bower 125. Dayton Rubber Co. ... 360,700* 325,000* 
Bearings, Inc. ..... 499,500* 450,000 126. Revere Copper & 
82. The Carborundum Co. . 497,900* 448,600* ae eee 354,000* 319,000 
83. Mallinckrodt Chemical 127. The Stanley Works ... 353,700* 318,700* 
MIS ine a.wiemie oss 486,300* 438,100* 128. Armstrong Cork Co. 350,000 400,000 
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Million-dollar advertisers 
—six more in ’58 





Rank Company 1958 1957 
129. Babcock & Wilcox Co. . 350,000 420,000 
130. Bucyrus-Erie Co. ..... 350,000 533,400* 
131. Douglas Fir Plywood 

Association ....... 350,000 224,000* 
132. National Distillers 

Products Corp. — | 

U. S. Industrial 

Chemicals Co. Div. . . 350,000 _ 
133. Raytheon Co. ........ 350,000 250,000 
134. Eaton Mfg. Co. ...... 345,600* 311,400* 
135. Morton Salt Co. ..... 345,000 — 
136. Guif Oll Corp. ....... 344,300* 310,200* 
137. Phelps Dodge Copper 

Products Corp. 342,000 250,000 
138. Texas Instruments, Inc. 334,000 300,000 
oe Se 338,500* 305,000 
140. Thompson Products, Inc. 333,800* 390,800* 
Ses TO ik 4 vcs sess 333,300 267,800* 
142. Borg-Warner Corp. ... 330,800 796,200* 
143. Dunham-Bush, Inc. 330,500 _— 
144. American Brake Shoe 

Co ee 330,000 468,000 
145. Shell OW Ce. ........ 325,000 300,000 
146. Barber-Colman ...... 323,000 356,300* 
147. Towmotor Corp. 320,500* 288,800* 
148. Cummins, Engine 

Tee 319,700* 288,100* 
149. Cutler-Hammer, Inc. . . 311,100* 280,300* 
150. Kimberly-Clark Corp. 310,000* 279,300* 
151. Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 309,000* 278,400* 
152. Ohio Brass Co. ...... 308,500* 278,000* 
153. Commercial Credit Co. 307,200 a 
154. Rust-Oleum Corp. 305,500* 248,400* 
155. Hercules Powder Co. .. 305,200* 275,000 
156. Sterling Drug, Inc. 305,000* 248,000* 
157. Veeder-Root, Inc. ie 304,000* 247,200* 
158. Colgate-Palmolive Co. . 302,000 _ 
159. Avondale Mills, Inc. .. 300,000 o 
160. Pullman Co. ........ 299,700* 270,000* 
161. Robertshaw-Fulton 

Controls Co. ...... 299,700* 270,000* 
162. Oakite Products, Inc. .. 299,600* 269,900* 
163. Gates Rubber Co. .... 299,200* 243,300* 
164. International Telephone 

& Telegraph Corp. 299,000* 269,400* 
165. Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 298,600* 242,800* 
166. American Steel 

re 295,000 290,000 
167. Brown & Sharpe 

a eee ee 291,900* 236,700* 
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Rank Company 1958 1957 
168. McCall Corp. ........ 290,300 230,000 
169. Spencer Chemical Co. . 288,700 220,000 
170. Allied Radio Corp. .... 288,000* 259,500* 
171. American Can Co. .... 288,000* 259,500* 
172. Lockheed Aircraft 

a Se re eee 288,000* 259,500* 
173. Great Northern Railway 

ee oor. 287,800* 234,000 
174. Wyandotte Chemicals 

Se ee E. 286,800* 233,200* 
175. The White Motor Co... 286,300* 232,800* 
176. H. H. Robertson Co. .. 286,200* 232,700* 
177. Corn Products Refining 

OR Pre eee 285,600* 257,300* 
178. Ex-Cell-O Corp. ...... 282,900* 230,000 
179. Square D Co. ........ 282,700* 229,900* 
180. Tidewater Oil Co. .... 281,700* 229,100* 
181. Walworth Co. ....... 281,700* 229,100* 
182. Hewlett-Packard Inc. 280,000 175,000 
183. Hooker Electrochemical 

RR a ee eae 280,000 250,000 
184. General Foods Corp. .. 279,400* 227,200* 
185. Royal McBee Corp. ... 279,000 —_ 
186. The Cincinnati Milling 

Machine Co. ...... 277,900* 226,000 
187. American Chemical 

ee ee eee 277,500* 250,000* 
188. Becton Dickinson & Co. 277,500* 250,000* 
189. Consolidated Electro- 

dynamics Corp. .... 277,500* 250,000 
190. Crucible Steel Co. of 

eee rere 277,500* 250,000* 
191. Meredith Publishing Co. 277,500* 250,000* 
192. U. S. Industries, Inc. .. 277,500* 250,000* 
193. Air Reduction Co., Inc. . 276,700* 225,000 
194. Mixing Equipment 

as Giese 276,700* 225,000* 
195. Norris-Thermador Corp. 276,700* 225,000* 
196. Master Electric Co. ... 275,500* 224,000* 
197. The Black & Decker 

ee 275,000 300,000* 
198. Jenkins Bros. Inc. .... 275,000 225,000 
199. Massey-Harris-Ferguson, 

| Re ee ee 275,000 oon 
200. United Airlines, Inc. 275,000 285,500* 
201. Insurance Co. of North 

America Companies 274,500* 223,200* 
202. National Coal Assn. 274,500* 223,200* 
203. Line Materials ....... 274,300* 223,000* 
204. P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc 271,800* 221,000* 
205. Armstrong Machine 

PMD: Wig Gi pik 0,0 @ ss 271,200* 220,500* 
206. The Hearst Corp. 271,200* 220,500* 
207. Ridge Tool Co. ...... 271,200* 220,500* 
208. Merritt-Chapman & 

a ae 270,800* 220,200* 
209. The National Supply Co. 270,300 202,900 
210. Keasbey & Mattison Co. 268,200* 218,100* 
211. The New York Air 

Brake Co. ........- 265,500* 215,900* 
212. Rheem Mfg. Co. ..... 265,400* 215,800* 
213. The Garrett Corp. .... 264,400* 215,000 
214. Pennsalt Chemicals & 

a eee 264,100* 214,700* 
215. Sprague Electric Co. .. 261,200* 212,400* 
216. Allegheny Ludium 

Steel Corp. ....... 260,000 250,000 








Rank Company 1958 1957 
217. Dowell Inc. Div. of 

Dow Chemical ..... 260,000 _ 
218. Bell & Gossett Co. .... 258,000 258,000 
219. Copperweld Steel Co. 256,600 197,900 
220. Robbins & Myers, Inc. . 256,500* 208,600* 
221. Carvier Corp. ........ 256,100* 208,200* 
222. Lyon Metal Products 

ER eee 253,000* 205,700* 
223. Admiral Corp. ....... 250,000* 203,300* 
224. Controls Co. of America 250,000 oo 
225. Scoville Mfg. Co. — 

Schrader’s Son Div. . 250,000 —_ 
226. Homasote Co. ....... 249,500* 202,900* 
227. The Osborn Mfg. Co. .. 249,500* 202,900* 
228. American Gas Assn. .. 248,300* 201,900* 
229. The Firestone Tire & 

Rubber Co. ....... 247,200* 201,000* 
230. Sylvania Electric 

Products, Inc. ..... 247,100* 200,900* 
231. Baker Rauling Co. .... 246,600* 200,500* 
pe eee 246,300 _ 
233. Chicago Sun-Times 246,000* 200,000* 
234. Minnesota & Ontario 

ee 246,000* 200,000* 
235. Norden-Ketay Corp. 246,000* 200,000 
236. Storer Broadcasting 

System, Inc. ...... 246,000* 200,000 
237. Interchemical Corp. ... 243,900* 198,300* 
238. Greenlee Bros. & Co. . 243,300 201,900 
239. Garlock Packing Co. .. 242,900 226,000 
240. General Mills, Inc. 242,200 280,900 
241. Lakeside Laboratories, 

Pe hat eose ste cw sve 241,300* 196,200* 
242. Foxboro Co. ........ 240,000 192,900 
243. Waukesha Motor Co. 240,000 185,000 
244. National Biscuit Co. 237,800 190,000 
245. Buffalo Forge Co. 237,100* 192,800* 
246. The Hobart Mfg. Co... 237,100* 192,800* 
247. Kearney & Trecker 

oo) aveiy > eee 4-502 237,100* 192,800* 
248. Pfister Associated 

Growers, Inc. ...... 237,100* 192,800* 
249. Dorr-Oliver, Inc. ..... 236,000 220,000 
250. Visking Corp. ....... 235,000 212,000* 
251. The Youngstown Sheet 

i We Gee isi sxe 233,700* 190,000 
See, Sem GW Gey occ ccccas 230,000 230,000 
253. Philadelphia Inquirer 229,200* 186,400* 
254. Eimeo Corp. ........ 228,200 217,300* 
255. Corning Glass Works .. 227,000 293,000 
256. Acme Steel Co. ...... 225,000 _ 
257. General Aniline & 

ge 225,000 — 
258. Mastic Tile Corp. 

of America ....... 225,000 a 
259. Purolator Products, Inc. 225,000 = 
260. Union Bag-Camp Paper 

GO a eee eae wweies 223,800* 182,000* 
261. R. C. Mahon Co. ..... 223,000 238,800* 
262. Cleaver-Brooks Co. ... 222,000* 200,000* 
263. Electric Storage 

Battery Co. ....... 222,000 750,000* 
264. General Controls Co. .. 222,000* 200,000 
265. Toledo Scale Co. ..... 221,400* 180,000* 
266. Mack Trucks, Inc. 220,900* 179,600* 
267. National Dairy 

Products Corp. 220,200* 179,000* 
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Rank Company 1958 1957 
268. McLoreth Steel Corp. 220,100 — 
269. American Air Filter 220,000 260,000 
270. National Gypsum Co. . 220,000 _ 
271. U. S. Plywood Corp. .. 220,000 340,300* 
272. Phillips Petroleum Co. 218,900* 178,000 
273. Sun Chemical Corp. ... 218,700 _— 
274. Capitol Records, Inc. 215,200* 175,000 
275. Reader’s Digest 

Association, Inc. 215,200* 175,000* 
276. Schwayder Bros. Co. .. 215,200* 175,000* 
277. Irwin, Neisler & Co. .. 211,000 ae 
278. Chain Belt Co. ....... 210,000 237,800* 
279. American Viscose Corp. 205,000 263,600* 
280. Mueller Brass Co. .... 205,000 257,100* 
281. Thermoid Co. ....... 204,300* 184,100* 
282. Alan Wood Steel Co. .. 200,000 a 
283. Chicago Tribune ..... 200,000 223,200* 
284. Dodge Mfg. Corp. .... 200,000 221,000 
285. Fruehauf Trailer Co. .. 200,000 256,900* 
286.-Harshaw Chemical Co. . 200,000 — 
287. Martin, Baltimore 200,000 oa 
288. McNeal Machine & 

Engineering Co. .... 200,000 — 
289. Sangamo Electric Co. . . 200,000 oa 
290. Scott Paper Co. ...... 200,000 
291. Sperry Gyroscope Div. 

of Sperry Rand Corp. 200,000 
292. Simpson Timber Co. 195,000 — 
293. Myster Ce. .......56. 193,300* — 
294. Carnation Co. ....... 192,600 — 
295. National Starch 

Products, Inc. ..... 190,400* — 
296. Combustion Engineering, 

ee re eae 190,000 192,000 
297. Simonds Saw & Steel 

I nGreisle odie ae 4S 189,900* —_ 
298. E. W. Bliss Co. ....... 188,700* — 
299. Olin Mathieson 

Chemical Corp. 187,500* — 
300. Archer-Daniels-Midland 

PRIS rece rey ae 187,100 198,200* 
301. American Bosch Arma 

I ais dv.6 v0 05.06. 186,600 175,000* 
302. Westinghouse Broad- 

casting Corp. ...... 185,800* — 
303. Union Asbestos & 

Rubber Co. ....... 185,500* a 
304. Reed Roller Bit Co. ... 185,300* oa 
305. Sagamo Electric Inc. .. 185,000 _ 





Companies spending $175,000 
or more—down 25 in ’58 
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Rank Company 


1958 





306. American Optical Co. 
. Atlantic Refining Co. .. 
. Nordberg Mfg. Co. ... 
. Henry Vogt Machine Co. 
. Wm. Schwartz & Co. 
. American Seating Co. . 
. Beckman Instruments, 
Inc. 
. Horris Intertype Corp. . 
. National Acme Co. 
Detroit Steel Products 


183,000* 
183,000 
182,700* 
182,000 
180,100* 
179,100* 


178,300* 
177,600* 
177,000 


175,900* 


192,800* 


Rank Company 


1958 





316. Union Oil Co. of 
California 
Grinnell Co., Inc. 
Chemstrand Corp. 
Automatic Electric Div. 
of General Telephone 
320. The Glidden Co. 
321. Hagan Chemicals & 
Controls, Inc. 
. E. F. Hauserman & Co. 


317. 
318. 
319. 


. Taylor Instrument 
Companies 


175,900* 
175,600 
175,000 


175,000 
175,000* 


175,000 
175,000 


175,000 





Ciassification 


AGRICULTURE 
Livestock, poultry & supplies 
Seeds, plants & fertilizers 
Farm equipment 


AUTOMOTIVE 
Automobiles & trucks 
Tires & tubes 
Automobile accessories .... 


AVIATION 
Airplanes & accessories 


BANKS & INSURANCE 
Banks, bankers & 
investments 

Surety & insurance 


BEVERAGES 
Coffee & tea .. 
Wines & liquors oa 
Beer, ale & soft drinks .... 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Heating 
Lighting 
Hardware 


Building construction & 


RE kav ak'wh oO ESOS 
Paints, varnishes & enamels 


CHEMICALS, DRUGS, COSMETICS, 
NOTIONS 
Fancy goods and notions .. 
Toilet requisites 
Proprietory medicines, 
chemicals, etc. 


CLOTHING, FURNISHINGS, 
ACCESSORIES 
Women's clothing & 
furnishings .. 
Knitgoods and underwear .. 


‘Business Paper Advertisers By Industry 
Classification For 1958 


Amount 


$ 6,469,400 
573,600 
407,600 

5,488,200 


18,892,000 
5,870,200 
2,745,300 

10,276,500 


5,543,000 


1,741,300 


519,900 
1,221,400 


2,042,000 
—o— 
1,555,200 
486,800 


59,225,300 
6,843,500 
5,941,300 
9,256,100 


35,740,900 
1,443,500 


23,167,500 
1,421,400 
999,200 


20,746,900 


1,995,900 


901,600 
612,100 


Vo of 
Total 


2.8% 


Classification 


Men's clothing & furnishings 


FOOD & GROCERY PRODUCTS 
Cleansers 
Flour & cereals 
Sweets 
Food products 


GASOLINE & LUBRICANTS 


HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS, 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
Radio & television 
Furniture, floor covering, 
decorations & upholstery . 
Household appliances 
House Furnishings 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


PUBLISHING & ADVERTISING 
MEDIA 


SERVICES & ENTERTAINMENT 
Muscial instruments, 
amusements, etc. 
Sporting goods 
Watercraft, bicycles, etc. ... 
Games & Toys 


TOBACCO & JEWELRY 
Smokers requisites 
Jewelry, silverware, etc. 


TRAVEL & TRANSPORTATION 
Travel & transportation .... 
Hotels, resorts & real estate 
Trailers, pleasure 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TOTALS 


Amount 


229,800 
252,400 


8,587,400 
2,765,300 
973,600 
101,600 
4,746,900 


6,146,100 


12,431,300 
3,658,600 


1,676,800 
3,631,800 
3,464,100 


39,167,700 


4,482,400 


8,604,100 


2,879,300 


358,700 
1,896,300 
577,900 
46,400 


908,800 
145,000 
763,800 


3,264,700 
3,156,600 
40,000 
68,100 


26,151,300 


$231,699,500 
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After corporate identity ...What? 


Can a company have a favorable corporate image and 
still not be able to sell its products? ‘‘Yes,’’ says the 


author. Here’s his reasoning . 


By C. W. Kohlman 
Advertising Manager 
Industrial Chemicals Div. 
Cyanamid Co. 
New York 


American 


= What are the three most impor- 
tant considerations when attempting 
to build a favorable corporate im- 
age? They are these: 


1. Not all publicity is good pub- 
licity! We must work not only to 
become known, but known as some- 
thing. We should do all we can to 
avoid any possibility of prospects 
making premature judgments about 
us or taking an instinctive dislike 


Based on a talk presented at a meeting of 
the New England chapter of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association 


to us before they have had an op- 
portunity to know us better. 


2. Our identity must be honest. If 
we try to present a picture that 
isn’t true of ourselves, the incon- 
sistency will become obvious very 
quickly. 

Our company personality must be 
practical. It must be one that cus- 
tomers and prospects readily can 
recognize in the company, its ex- 
ecutives and its salesmen. And it 
should be an image that these in- 
dividuals can live up to and reflect 
in their image. 


3. Our identity must be consistent. 
If it isn’t, it may be totally unbe- 
lievable—won’t even register and 
hence end up as absolutely nothing. 


Image and sales .. All right, we 
cast a great image. Now how are 
our sales? Even favorable identity 
doesn’t by itself sell goods. 

You can have favorable identity 
and not sell your product—like the 
ex-baseball player who couldn't 
make a go of a sporting goods store. 

It’s unfa- 
vorable keep 
customers But 
some unliked people still do lots of 
business. 

So—after identity, what? 

An important requisite I look for 
in achieving effective industrial ad- 
preference. 


easy to develop an 
identity which will 


away in swarms. 


vertising programs is 
The attempt to create a preference 
for doing business with the adver- 
tiser is separate and distinct from 
identity. True 
get preference, but it is possible to 
have good identity and no prefer- 
ence—like the ex-ballplayer who 
can’t sell bats. It also is possible to 
have favorable identity and nega- 


you need identity to 
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tive preference; that is, the inclina- 
tion on the part of your prospect 
that he will definitely not be doing 
business with you—much as he may 
like you. 

So we try to build into ads the 
message that a customer will gain 
by favoring us with his business. 
It is important to watch out for 
seven which negative 
preference might be established: 


Reliability of supply is a factor 
of great importance to most indus- 
trial buyers. In our case, our cus- 
production schedules are 
tied very closely with our deliveries 
so that they may maintain reason- 
able inventories. Therefore, our ad- 
vertising should reflect production 
competence, the ability to keep pro- 
ducing on a regular basis with a 
minimum of interruption by plant 
breakdown or labor difficulty or 
other unexpected cause. Most cus- 
tomers are pretty well aware of a 
supplier’s capacity to produce in 
relation to the total production. A 
manufacturer may buy 30% of his 
needs for any one raw material from 
that resource which produces 30% 
of the total supply. He feels he re- 
ceives proportionate protection of 
his source of supply. 


Delivery is another area where 
our prospects may establish a pref- 
erence for us. They depend upon 
us to continue their production 
schedules. Carried throughout our 
advertising should be the feeling 
that we are completely ready to 
fulfill our promises on delivery, 
and that we can be depended upon 
to be outside their doors on time. 

The areas of reliability of supply 
and delivery are where the nega- 
tive can get into advertising. Stand 
back from a finished ad, and look 
at it and ask yourself—Does it re- 
flect a reliable supplier or does it 
carry that air of high-handed, high- 
pressured salesmanship which would 
make reliability an unlikely part of 
your projected image or character. 


Product quality is the next im- 


areas in 


tomers’ 
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portant area of preference. Our cus- 
tomers and prospects should know 
that our products are at least equal 
to competition’s or better. Without 
proposing that the second color in 
our trade insertions be rendered 
with gold leaf or that we hire Nor- 
man Rockwell to do our illustra- 
tions, I do want to point out that it 
is expected of those advertisers who 
obviously have quality in their ad- 
vertising that they have quality in 
their products. 

Fortunately for a lot of industrial 
advertisers, I am not a purchasing 
agent. In regular reading of many 
industrial trade publications, I have 
seen many poorly prepared, corner- 
cutting advertisements. My sub- 
conscious tells me that these com- 
panies have inferior products. Pur- 
chasing agents, production man- 
agers, research chemists, engineers 
and anybody else who might speci- 
fy goods, form subconscious opin- 
ions, too. 


Price is the next important buy- 
ing motive. Price is something you 
seldom see in industrial advertis- 
ing. Our prices and pricing policies 
must be completely competitive, be- 
cause it is true of many companies 
that there is not a great deal of dif- 
ference between our products and 
those of our competitors—especial- 
ly for those products that are 
bought on rigid specification. Ad- 
vertising can reflect price policies. 

Perhaps I should say that when 
we look at our advertising to make 
sure that it breathes the quality of 
our products, we check that it 
doesn’t go too far; so that people 
might think that the price would be 
out of line. In our ads we try to re- 
flect the kind of a company that will 
have quality goods at fair prices. 


Service is another very impor- 
tant aspect of preference. It should 
be evident through our advertising 
(and here we may actually wish to 
say so in our copy) that our sales- 
men can help customers and pros- 
pects—help them with new ideas— 
new uses for our products and new 
methods of application. They must 
be ready to service our customer’s 
complaints quickly and cheerfully. 


Delivery service (aside from re- 
liability of delivery) is highly im- 
portant. This means seeing that our 
product is packed right, in the right 
size containers, that it gets to the 
right place, that it’s on the right 
sort of pallets, and seeing that the 
delivery presents no annoying, un- 
usual or unexpected problems to 
our customer. 


Technical Service is really the 
performance of our company as a 
contributor to our customer’s in- 
dustry. What are we doing in the 
way of research to help him pro- 
duce a better product or market it 
better? Factors like these often are 
stated in our advertising; possibly 
they should be stated more often. 
Our advertising should reflect the 
fact that we are willing to accept a 
position of responsibility in the cus- 
tomer’s industry. 


Sales service . . Another factor in 
developing industrial advertising, in 
addition to identity and preference, 
is service—service to salesmen. 
This service is entirely separate 
from service to the customer. To 
understand this, we must examine 
the difference between consumer 
and industrial advertising. 

In principle, consumer and indus- 
trial advertising work in about the 
same way. There is one all-impor- 
tant difference: the correlation to 
salesmen and in the motivation of 
salesmen. 

Much consumer advertising is 
predicated on the fact that sales- 
men are unimportant. The princi- 
pal job of a cigaret salesman is 
to fill up the supply lines of dis- 
tribution. How good a salesman he 
is depends upon factors other than 
getting orders—such as_ putting 
products on the right shelf—seeing 
that displays are installed—mer- 
chandising the advertising—even 
dressing the windows. Salesmen, in 
short, are the tools of consumer ad- 
vertising, they help advertising. 

Industrial advertising is different. 
Orders are larger and placed by a 
limited number of people. Here 
where the salesman is extremely 
important, industrial advertising is 

Continued on page 62 
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Of course Im sure. | 
I read it 


in Newsweek 





Probably the most efficient industrial 
advertising medium in the United States. 
Newsweek reaches 76.6 industrial readers 
per dollar (more than Time, U.S. News, Busi- 
ness Week or Fortune). Over 850,000 News- 
week readers have influence on business 
and industrial purchases. Ask your agency! 


The different newsweekly for communicative people 








CORPORATE IDENTITY . . 


continued from p. 60 


designed to work with the sales- 
men in getting the order. 

With the special importance of the 
salesman in industrial selling, it be- 
comes extremely important that the 
advertising work with him. 

Industrial advertising must pave 
the way for the salesman by fur- 
nishing leads and inquiries, by open- 
ing doors and by helping him get 
in to see his prospect. The spirit of 
what is shown in print should help 
the salesman get in and place him 
in a favorable climate. 


Reprints useful . . Is there some- 
thing in the advertisement that will 
impel our salesman to mail a re- 
print ahead to his customer or 
prospect? Perhaps he sends it with 
his card or else he writes something 
in the margin of the ad, or he sends 
the reprint along with a brief memo. 
We encourage each salesman to an- 
nounce his visits this way. 

We try to get something into our 
advertising that the salesman can 
use while he is calling upon his 
prospect. We want something in 
there that the salesman will want to 
show to his customer or perhaps use 
as a visual aid while he is putting 
across his ideas. Advertising from 
a big, well-known company is better 
believed than even the most sincere 
salesman. What he may say can be 
taken for splendid enthusiasm or 
loyalty, but if the same statement 
appears in cold print, our claim is 
well believed. Customers and pros- 
pects somehow know that we would 
never allow it to be in print unless 
it were true. So, we design our ad- 
vertising to lend credence to the 
words of the salesman. 

We try to write into our adver- 
tising something that will make the 
salesman want to leave a reprint 
after his call. He may leave it for 
reference or to be passed further 
along to a researcher, production 
man, executive or purchasing agent. 
But, we want him to leave it. 

In our industrial campaigns, we 
try to prepare each ad so that it can 
be right there with the salesman 
working to get the order. 

Getting the order is the fourth 
attribute that I look for in industrial 
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‘Companies must protect their interest with customers. 
The job of advertising is to make the company’s identity 
more important than that of the salesman. The identity 
must be carried on when the salesman moves up in the 
ranks, retires, or goes over to a competitive company.’ 


advertising. It wasn’t until recent- 
ly that I learned what getting the 
order really means. 


What is an order? . . It is not 
what our salesman writes at the end 
of one of his sales calls. Although I 
have been on a lot of calls with 
our salesmen, I have yet to see one 
write an order or even take a type- 
written one with him when he left 
his prospect’s office. 

Since we are in a business of 
selling chemicals in bulk, this is not 
exactly what you would call an im- 
pulse item. On the other hand, I 
had heard much talk on the part of 
sales managers, yes, and advertising 
managers, too, about training sales- 
men how to ask for an order, how 
to present a dotted line and a foun- 
tain pen so that the prospect would 
sign. So our salesmen’s seeming in- 
ability confused me. 

Perhaps, I thought, he never gets 
an order while I am there—maybe 
I am the Jonah. Then a little re- 
search showed me that our salesmen 
almost never get an order to take 
away from a call. At best they get 
a promise. The order follows by 
mail. 

If every order we get from a cus- 
tomer had to be personally written 
by a salesman or picked up by him 
on a call, or induced by him—we 
could not possibly afford it—even 
though we sell those chemicals in 
considerable bulk, and for very de- 
cent prices. 

What we mean by an order, and 
what our sales management means 
by an order, is really not that form 
signed by a customer’s purchasing 
agent and sent along to us. What 
our advertising and our salesmen 
and we are after is the total busi- 
ness that a customer can give us. 
The salesman going after an order 
really is working on one of his as- 
signed accounts or customers from 
whom he wants either more busi- 
ness or to keep getting the same 
share we already have—not less. 


New customer . . Now, in the case 
of developing a new customer, the 
first order is an all-important piece 
of paper. Developing a new custom- 
er is something that happens fairly 
seldom to an industrial salesman, 
when you consider that he is mostly 
engaged in the business of servicing 
old ones. 

But even where a new industrial 
account is opened, it certainly re- 
sults from a combination of a great 
many more factors than those 
brought to bear by our salesman. In 
fact, getting a new order is the re- 
sult of the same great number of in- 
fluences that act on one of our 
present customers when we get 
more business or when we manage 
to hold onto our share. 

So we analyze our advertisements 
for their order-asking ability. This 
does not mean the inclusion of: 
“Run down to the corner drugstore 
tonight.” This “send in your order” 
type of copy almost never seems to 
get the kind of orders we want. 
More often it breathes into advertis- 
ing a note of desperation. We don’t 
want our customers and prospects 
thinking of us as desperate. 

We like to say in our advertising 
that we want to be doing business 
with a customer over a period of 
time, we want to work with him in 
a partnership so that the end result 
will be increased profits for him as 
well as for us. This is what we want 
our customers to think when we 
ask for their order. Either we ask 
for the order in these terms or im- 
ply the thought very clearly, be- 
tween our lines of copy. 

So that industrial advertising 
may do the maximum job of which 
it is capable, I propose that we 
measure each campaign and each 
advertisement in the program to 
be sure that it contains four ele- 
ments: Identity; Preference for do- 
ing business with the advertiser, 
Service to the salesman and, help 
toward the end objective of deliver- 
ing the Order. ® 





If you — 
Make these products... 
Offer these services... 


ORD FANET VARI 

CAN HELP YOU 
SELL ECONOMICALLY 
IN ANY INDUSTRY 





take the Petroleum Industry.. 


For example, at EASTERN STATES 
PETROLEUM AND CHEMICAL 
specifying these products and services 
is @ major concern of engineers 
like Jay Gates and Ray Glasscock 


J. B. Gates, Power House Superintendent, and 
Ray Glasscock, Utilities Superintendent, at 
Eastern States Petroleum and Chemical Company 


—~ 


EASTERN STATES PETROLEUM AND CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, located on the Houston (Texas) Ship 
Channel, produces a complete line of automotive, 
aviation, industrial and residential petroleum pro- 
ducts as well as aromatic and aliphatic solvents 
and other high-grade petrochemicals. Through its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, NANTUCKET PIPELINE 
COMPANY, EASTERN STATES is also co-owner of the 
24 inch El Rancho Pipeline. 

The 28 man Utilities Department, of which Ray 
Glasscock is Superintendent, is responsible for all 
the equipment to provide the plant services at two 
refineries— Steam (for prime movers, process and 
heating), Water (for fire, process, sanitation and 
drinking), Electricity, Air Conditioning, Ventila- 
tion, Compressed Air, Handling Systems for Proc- 
ess Fiuids and Gases, Water Treatment and 
Related Instruments and Controls. In addition this 
department oversees design of utilities systems 
and equipment selection. 

As Power House Superintendent, Jay Gates is 
concerned primarily with steam generators, cool- 
ing-towers, water treating equipment, major air 
compressors, pumps and cooling-water-system 
equipment for both plants. 


imeaiWANT TO MOVE A PRODUCT,... PUT 














“Although I put special emphasis on articles or 
advertising that match my current problems,” re- 
ports Ray Glasscock, “I read everything in POWER. 
We frequently reproduce items of special interest 
for distribution among the men in the department. 

“One of the most important things we get from 
POWER is information to help us with electrical 
problems. We purchase all our electricity but the 
Utilities Department is responsible for it from the 
moment it enters the plant. We have an extensive 
distribution problem here and POWER’s coverage of 
plant electrical systems is a very big help. No elec- 
trical or communication equipment comes into our 
plants without involving the Utilities Department.” 

“T’ve been a POWER reader for at least 12 years,” 
says Jay Gates. “Most of my work is with the power 
plant and cooling tower system, but I have to keep 
up with lots of things like compressing air, pump- 
ing and water-treating that aren’t pure ‘power- 
house’ subjects. You see, in our business power 
doesn’t stop at any given spot. 

“T like the way POWER is making it easier to get 
information about new and advertised products. I 
want to know all I can about any product that will 
increase our efficiency.” 


BEHIND IT! 





Every major industry—including the Petroleum 
Industry—requires many power and plant services 
for production processes. And the steam, electric- 
ity, water, compressed air, mechanical power, 
heat, etc. is the same no matter how it is used or 
what industry uses it. 


Just as these services are common to all industry, 
so the equipment to supply them is found in every 
major plant. And the engineers who produce, dis- 
tribute and apply them perform the same tasks. 


Time after time independent reader-preference 
surveys made by manufacturers of power and plant 
service equipment among their own customers and 
prospects have shown that in every industry the 
POWER reader is their key specifying influence.* 


If your product is a part of the system that sup- 
plies these services in any or all industries, then the 
POWER reader is your primary sales target. For 
only he knows the needs well enough to specify the 
right equipment to supply them. 


*The complete results of these surveys are available 
from your POWER representative. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 












McGRAW-HILL SURVEY 


Predict industry 
modernization boom 
in next 4 years 





® Both in 1959 and in the years 
1960-62, manufacturing companies 
plan to devote, on the average, 65% 
of their plant and equipment out- 
lays to modernization—leaving only 
35% for expansion. 

This is the principal finding of 
the 12th annual survey of business’ 
plans for new plants and equip- 
ment conducted by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co.’s (New York) Eco- 
nomics Department. The dollar vol- 
ume earmarked for modernization 
is the highest ever reported in a 
McGraw-Hill survey. 

Other key findings include: 


@ Manufacturing companies, which 
were operating at an average rate 
of 80% of capacity at the end of 
1958, plan to increase their ca- 
pacity about 4% a year during the 
next four years. This would make 
manufacturing capacity at the end 
of 1962 more than 80% greater than 
it was in 1950. 


@ Sales of manufacturing compa- 
nies are expected to be 9% higher 
this year and to show an additional 
increase of 18% by 1962. 


@ Manufacturing employment is ex- 
pected to rise less than half as 
rapidly as sales—3% this year and 
8% between 1959 and 1962. Indus- 
try anticipates substantial gains in 
productivity over this period—about 
6% this year and 3% a year through 
1962. (This figure applies mainly to 
large manufacturing companies and 
does not cover many other lines of 
employment.) 
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record and was 12% over the 1957 
total. Long range plans now call for 
a rise to $10.6 billion by 1962. In 
view of the steep upward trend in 
research expenditures in recent 
years, this figure is almost certain 
to be exceeded. 


@¢ Manufacturing companies are 
planning to invest $523 million in 





5% of their total outlays on new 
plants and equipment. 
Companies reporting in the sur- 
vey employ 40% of all industry 
® The flow of funds from depre- employes in the U.S. and more than 


ciation will continue to rise, and 50% of all workers in industries 
by 1962, will be 21% greater than where capital investment is highest 
in 1958. Manufacturing companies —including petroleum, utilities, 
estimate their depreciation deduc- railroads, chemicals, autos and steel. 


tions will rise 17%. This increasing 
source of funds will provide strong NEW OFFICERS NAMED 


financial support for business’ cap- 





ital spending. NBP hears plea for 
unity among business 
@ Research and development con- paper associations 


ducted by business—which _in- 
creased 12% in 1958, despite the re- = Richard P. Smith, outgoing board 


cession—will increase further dur- chairman of the National Business 
ing 1959-62, assuring a continuing Publications, has urged the new 
flow of new products and new proc- leaders of the group to take definite 
esses. steps toward unifying the NBP and 


Associated Business Publications. 
® Business this year is planning on Mr. Smith, of W. R. C. Smith 
a $9 billion dollar budget for R&D. Publishing Corp., spoke at the NBP 
The $8.2 billion spent in 1958 set a meeting in Phoenix. He said that if 


E il, ) ei 
CCC « 
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For example . . Dr. J. E. Bachelder, director of NIAA‘s Industrial Advertising Re- 
search Institute, explains successful trade show exhibiting at the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers’ Pittsburgh workshop on advertising to business and industry. In 
background is example of modern exhibit design selected by the ANA program com- 
mittee to illustrate Dr. Bachelder’s talk. 




















There's more than one way to drive a nail... 


A high heel, unerring aim, and unflagging persistence will 
work, eventually. A hammer's better, however, because it's 
a tool expressly designed to do this job efficiently. So it is 
with good printing—you must use the right ‘'tools’'—ink, 
type, plates, etc., to produce superior work. Yet even these 
will often fail unless the specific grade of paper (a most im- 
portant printer's tool) is chosen to fit the exact requirements 
of each job. Choose the right grade and both you and your 
customers will benefit. 


Suppose you're printing an offset insert for a dealer in 
fine jewelry. The beauty and fire of the precious gems must 
look lifelike; the colorful accessories must enhance the glory 
of the merchandise. To produce the sparkle needed, you 
choose a bright sheet, blue-white in color, with excellent 
performance and runability. In short, you choose Kimberly- 


Clark's PRENTICE OFFSET ENAMEL. 


Another job, another paper. This time it's a letterpress 
shoe catalog requiring sharp delineation and color repro- 
duction on a sheet that will reflect the advertiser's pride in 


his product. Here, Kimberly-Clark's HIFECT ENAMEL gives 
you the exact quality you're looking for. Plus the maximum 
opacity, resiliency and absorbency that make this heavily 
coated, highly polished sheet perfect for this job. 


Kimberly-Clark'’s complete line of fine printing papers 
includes grades suited to whatever job you may have. 
Whatever your needs, CHOOSE THE RIGHT KIMBERLY- 
CLARK PAPER FOR THE JOB. It will give you the print- 
ability, runability and quality only found in papers produced 
carefully by experts in some of the world's finest paper mills 


Turn the page for a complete list of Kimberly-Clark paper 


distributors. 
Kimberly Clark 


PRINTING PAPERS. IC) 
KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION + NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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Kimberly-Clark fine papers are distributed by 
the following quality merchants: 


ARKANSAS PAPER CO. CHATFIELD PAPER CORP. MINNESOTA PAPER - CORDAGE CO. 
Arkansas: Little Rock Kentucky: —— Minnesota: Minneapolis 
hio: incinnati 
BALDWIN PAPER CO. NEWELL PAPER CO. 
New York: New York oneyree & =eee Be. OF PA. Mississippi: Meridian 
ennsylvania: sburg 
GARTON, DUER & KOCH PAPER CO. CHICAGO PAPER CO OHIO & MICHIGAN PAPER CO. 
District of Columbia: Washington illinois: Chicago - Ohio: Toledo 
PALMETTO PAPER CO. 


Maryland: Baltimore 
CRESCENT PAPER CO. South Carolina: Columbia 


BEACON PAPER CO. IMinois: Champaign 
Missouri: St. Louis indiana: Indianapolis — een stg he INC. 


BEEKMAN PAPER CO. D AND W PAPER CO. 
New York: New York Louisiana: New Orleans PETREQUIN PAPER co. 
engane PAPER CO. lo: Clevelan 
BERKSHIRE PAPERS, INC. 
: . Geo Au QUIMBY-WALSTROM PAPER CO. 
linois: Chicago North. Govetians S Michigan: Grand Rapids 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER CO. 
: h ROURKE-ENO PAPER ee « we. 
wsscneapeyemecugms Wilmington Connecticut: Hartford 
BONESTELL & CO. Winston-Salem New Haven 
California: San Francisco South soma cee bn Massachusetts: Springfield 
ashville 
BOUER PAPER CO. Roanoke RN te —.- 
Wisconsin: Milwaukee DUDLEY PAPER CO 
. — PAPER ony 


BULKLEY DUNTON & CO. Michigan: Lansing 
(Div. of Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc.) Saginaw Ohio: Columbus 
New Jersey: Newark ELM PAPER CO. SEAMAN-PATRICK PAPER CO. 
Michigan: Detroit 


New York: New York Pennsylvania: Scranton 
CANFIELD PAPER CO. JOHN FLOYD PAPER CO. SENSENBRENNER PAPER CO. 
New York: New York District of — Washington Wisconsin: Milwaukee 
Maryland: Baltimore 
CARPENTER PAPER > SHAUGHNESSY-KNIEP-HAWE PAPER CO. 
California: Los hn FOREST PAPER CO. Missouri: St. Louis 
San Francisco New Jersey: Newark 
Colorado: Denver New York: New York SLOAN PAPER CO. " 
Pueblo FRASER PAPER CO. —— a 
—— Oregon: Portland Tennessee: Chattanooga 


idaho: 
IMinois: Chicago 
lowa: Des Moines GENERAL PAPER CORP. SOUTHERN PAPER CO. 

Sioux City Pennsylvania: Philadelphia Tennessee: Chattanooga 
Kansas: Topeka GENESEE ala vet PAPER CO. Knoxville 

t M Hi New York: Rochester 
Missouri:  Kaneas City ne ae SOUTHERN PAPER & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Montana: Billings HUBBS & HOWE CO Virginia: Richmond 
j TAYLOE PAPER CO. 


Grest Falls New York: Buffalo 
Missoula : Oklahoma: Tulsa 
Nebraska: Lincoin HUDSON VALLEY PAPER COMPANY Tennessee: Memphis 


Omaha N York: Alb 
eee sted TOBEY FINE PAPERS, INC. 


New Mexico: Albuquerque 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma City INDEPENDENT PAPER CO. Missouri: St. Louis 


Texas: Amarillo Washington: Spokane 
PAPER RPORATION 
Austin INGRAM PAPER CO. “i Yorks hy 
=, California: Los Angeles UNIVERSAL PAPER CO 
Fort Worth JACKSON PAPER CO. Wisconsin: Appleton 
Harlingen eilestesinp!: dacksen D. L. WARD CO 
Houston JOHNSTON PAPER CO. Philadelph 


Lubbock 
Ohio: Cincinnati 
San Antonio WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 
a 


Utah: Salt Lake City KNIGHT BROTHERS PAPER CO. 
Washington: Seattle Florida: Jacksonville Selceenne: deny 
lami 
CARTER RICE STORRS & BEMENT Orlando WHITING- PATTERSON co. 
Connecticut: East Hartford Tallahassee 
New Haven Tampa en Philadelphia 
Maine: Augusta 
Massachusetts: Boston LINDE-LATHROP PAPER CO., INC. WYANT & SONS PAPER CO., INC 
Springfield New Jersey: Newark Georgia: Atlanta 
‘ Worcester New York: New York e e e 
h isi : Provi 
setndpicancegbintaggpiaagd LOUISIANA PAPER CO., LTD. HONOLULU PAPER CO. 
CARTER, RICE & CO. OF OREGON a oe Honolulu, Hawaii 
Oregon: Portland _ . e e 
MIDLAND PAPER CO. 
CAUTHORNE PAPER CO. Iinois: Chicago KRUGER PAPER CO. LTD. 
Virginia: Richmond Montreal, Que. 
MILLCRAFT PAPER CO. 
CENTRAL OHIO PAPER CO. Ohio: Akron SMITH, TT & LECKY, LTD. 


Indiana: Indianapolis Cleveland Vancouver, B. 

















LITHOGRAPHED IN U.S. A. ON KIMBERLY-CLARK LITHOFECT OFFSET ENAMEL, 100 LB. BASIS 


Kimberly-Clark €23 Corporation 
Department Number PPI-4, Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me your colorful portfolio which contains specific 
printed samples and complete information on Kimberly-Clark's 
Prentice Offset Enamel and Hifect Enamel. 


NAME 
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ADDRESS 
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MY PAPER DISTRIBUTOR IS 











shoe catalog requiring sharp delineation and color repro- 


duction on a sheet that will reflect the advertiser's pride in 
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the business press is to achieve its 
complete destiny it must realisti- 
cally determine to “close ranks, 
unite and march forward together.” 

He urged that toward that end, 
the incoming NBP board should in- 
vite leaders of the ABP to sponsor, 
jointly with NBP, a meeting to ex- 
plore the possibility of a unifica- 
tion of the associations. 

“I am convinced that it can be 
accomplished. Such a mutual-in- 
terest get-together is closer than 
you may think,” he said. 

Elected board chairman to suc- 
ceed Mr. Smith was P. M. Fahren- 
dorf, vice-president, Chilton Co. 
Vice-chairman elected were Louis 
J. Perrottet, Electrical Manufactur- 
ing (for public relations); Marshall 
Haywood, Jr., Haywood Publishing 
Co. (for membership); William L. 
Chapman, Jr., Medical Economics 
(for legislation), and John W. Hart- 
man, Bill Bros. Publications (for 
operations). 

Leonard A. Eiserer, American 
Aviation Publications, was elected 
treasurer. Headquarters staff mem- 
bers re-elected were: Robert E. 
Harper, president; William P. Gig- 
lio, vice-president, and Lorelli E. 
Lundry, secretary & assistant treas- 
urer. 

Messrs. Fahrendorf and Hartman 
were elected to four-year terms as 
directors, as were Joseph S. Pea- 


* 


How ‘bout rum ‘n Coke? ; 


. Staff members of National Bot- 


cock, Howard Publishing Co., and 
Leonard Tingle, Progressive Gro- 
cer. Appointed to fill vacancies on 
the board were Milton B. Kihl- 
strum, Miller Publishing Co., and 
T. Richard Gascoigne, Hayden 
Publishing Co. 

In other action at the meeting, a 
number of by-law changes were 
made, the most important of which 
would presumably permit member- 
ship by publications audited by or- 
ganizations other than Business 
Publications Audit and Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations. 


Here are the new developments 
in the business paper field 


Plant & Power Services Engineer . . is 
new name of Power Industry, a 
property of Putman Publishing Co., 
Chicago. There will be no change in 
editorial policy or format. 


Industrial Pub- 
lishing Corp. 
Cleveland, has 
set up an east- 
ern editorial bu- 
reau for its ten 
trade publica- 
tions at 60 E-. 
42nd St, New 
York. Henry Lefer, formerly editor 
of Aeronautical Procurement, will 
head the bureau. 





Lefer 


Air Engineering . . is name of new 





tlers’ Gazette, New York, take time out for a ‘‘soft drink 
break’’ and to sign pledge to drink bottled soft drinks with 
meals. Both of these activities are part of an industry-wide 


promotional campaign. 
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monthly covering the air pollution 
and air control market. Introduced 
last month by Business News Pub- 
lishing Co., Detroit, the magazine 
has a guaranteed circulation of 
10,000. Editor is Eugene A. Sloane. 
Advertising manager is Alfred 
Chadburn. 


Architect & Engineer . . San Francisco, 
has been purchased by McGraw- 
Hill of California, subsidiary of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co, New 
York. It will be published begin- 
ning July 1 as Western Architect & 
Engineer, and will cover the west- 
ern building field in 14 western 
states (including Alaska) and Ha- 
waii. C. W. Leihy is publisher. 


Southern Food Processor . . has been 
purchased by Southern Publishing 
Co., College Park, Ga., from Ernest 
H. Abernethy Publishing Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Southwest Advertising & Marketing . . 
a property of Associated Publish- 
ers, Dallas, Tex., will conduct regis- 
tration of all NIAA members at the 
International Petroleum Exposition 
in Tulsa, May 14-23. Registration 
forms will be available in booth 
no. 3 (just inside main entrance). 


CA-Journal of Commercial Art . . is 
name of new monthly to be intro- 
duced in July by Coyne & Blanch- 
ard, Palo Alto, Cal. With a 20,000 
circulation, the publication is de- 
voted to the commercial art field., 


Precision Metal Molding . . will pub- 
lish and include a new western 
supplement in its standard publica- 
tion circulated to the 12 western 
states begining this month. Some 
5,000 engineers, designers and buy- 
ers will receive the supplemented 
edition. According to publishing di- 
rector David L. Veit, “National ad- 
vertisers will receive the bonus dis- 
tribution, while those wishing to 
advertise only in the western edi- 
tion can do so at special reduced 


rates.” 


Prentice Ford retires as 
Buttenheim executive 


# Prentice C. Ford, publisher of 
School Executive-Educational Busi- 
ness and American School & Uni- 
versity, has retired. Both publica- 
tions are properties of Buttenheim 


ntinued on page 72 
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ATION reaches more 
buyers in the Giant 
Drilling -Producing Industry 


WorLD OIL’s buying power coverage stands alone —the only publication in 
its field with such coverage confirmed by the oil companies and drilling con- 
tractors themselves. Regular cross checks are made between WORLD OIL sub- 
scriptions and lists* of personnel furnished by companies responsible for 98% 
of the industry’s purchases. This is industry-deep penetration . . . penetration 
needed to carry your sales message to the men who this year will buy more 
than a billion dollars in equipment and services. 


*"Continuing Survey of Industry Buying Influence,’ conducted by THE Composite CATALOG OF OIL FIELD EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES. 
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More than 25,000 subscribers pay to read WoRLD OIL 
... the most quoted, referred-to publication in its field. 
Its sought-after, job-help engineering-operating editorial 
fills the need of today’s industry specialist who must 


keep abreast of trends and technical developments in 


his changing, highly competitive field. Only WorLD 


O1L’s vertical, specialized circulation coverage can so 
effectively carry your sales message to an intensely in- 


terested audience in the drilling-producing oil industry. 


HOUSTON + TEXAS 
WORLD OIL 


World’s Largest Specialized Oil Industries Publisher Ape 











USE ONE, TWO OR ALL THREE FOR SPECIALIZED AND MAXIMUM COVERAGE- 54,500 TOTAL CIRCULATION 
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Publishing Corp., New York. He is 
succeeded by Donald V. Butten- 
heim, son of board chairman Edgar 
J., and previously publisher of Con- 
tractors & Engineers. 

Mr. Ford has been with Butten- 
heim since 1919. He assumed re- 
sponsibility for American School & 
University when it was purchased 
in 1928, and has been “closely iden- 
tified” with School Executive since 
its purchase in 1938. Mr. Ford will 
continue with Buttenheim in a con- 
sultant capacity. 


Technical writers to confer at 
Colorado State University 


® Colorado State University has set 
July 6-10 as the date for its second 
annual Technical and_ Industrial 
Communications Institute. Purpose 
of the institute is to provide coun- 
seling and instruction in technical 
writing and related industrial com- 
munications. 

Lectures by the staff will be sup- 
plemented by group discussions, 
films, laboratory writing exercises 
and personal consultations. Partici- 
pants may submit their own com- 
munication problems to a_ special 
problems clinic for review and criti- 
cism. 

Staff members include Melville 
Thistle, chief, public relations 


Distributors’ sales clinic . . 


branch, Canada’s National Research 
Council; Robert Carson, managing 
editor, Engineering; Wesley Bal- 
lard, publications manager, Motor- 
ola Corp. 

Col. William E. Frame, com- 
manding officer, U.S. Army Signal 
Publications Agency; Dr. William 
F. Carstens, head, technical infor- 
mation division, Sandia Corp.; Dick 
Hodgson, executive editor, INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING; Willard C. Hasel- 
bush, business news editor, Denver 
Post; and C. A. Brown of the Gen- 
eral Motors Institute, Detroit. 

A workshop registration fee of 
$50 will cover all scheduled sessions 
of the institute. Another $50 fee 
will be assessed for room accomo- 
dations and for meals. 

Registration materials or other 
information may be obtained by 
writing Chairman, Department of 
English and Modern Languages, 
Colorado State University, Fort 
Collins, Colo. 


BUSINESS PAPER'S VALUE 





Editorial ‘guts,’ 
not paid vs. free, 
is key: Hobbins 


" The key to a business paper’s 
value is editorial “guts’—what the 
reader gets out of the editorial mat- 
ter—and not whether the circula- 
tion is paid or free. 

So stated Joseph F. Hobbins, ad- 


Distributors discuss sales problems at clinic typical of 


those sponsored by Applied Hydraulics & Pneumatics, a property of Industrial Pub- 
lishing Corp., Cleveland. The day-long clinics, held in New York, Cleveland and Chi- 
cago attracted 165 men from 93 sales agencies. No factory sales branch or manu- 
facturers personnel were invited. The discussion at the clinics was transcribed and 
will be summarized in a future issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
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vertising manager, Anaconda Co., 
at a meeting of the New York tf. 
Club. 

Mr. Hobbins, former board chair- 
man of Business Publications Audit, 
continued: “What matters is wheth- 
er a publication’s editorial capti- 
vated the reader, whether the guy 
is all wrapped up in it. If the pub- 
lication has this editorial captiva- 
tion for the recipient, the next 
question for the advertiser is, ‘Does 
its circulation contain enough of 
the right kind of people to justify 
the cost of advertising in it?’” 





MEETING DATES... 


May 20-22 Association of National 
advertisers, spring meeting, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


May 24-27 Associated Business Pub- 
lications, 53rd annual meeting and 
management conference, Skytop 
Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 

June 14-17 National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association, 37th annual 
conference, Fairmont and Mark 
Hopkins Hotels, San Francisco. 


June 17-19 American Marketing As- 
sociation, national conference, Ho- 
tel Statler, Cleveland. 

Aug. 5-8 Advertising Age’s second 
annual Summer Workshop on Cre- 
ativity in Advertising, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 

Sept. 13-16 Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, 42nd annual conven- 
tion, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mon- 
treal. 

Oct. 19-20 Agricultural Publishers 
association, annual meeting, Chi- 
cago Athletic Association. 

Oct. 22-23 Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, annual meeting, Drake Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 











Business paper designers group 
formed, plans June 4-5 meeting 


=" The newly-established Society of 
Business Publication Designers has 
set June 4-5, Washington, D.C., as 
the time and place of its first na- 
tional meeting. 

According to president James 
Wilcox, Technical Publishing Co., 
Barrington, Ill., the organization 
now has 35 members. Other officers 





are Joseph Kuney, American Chem- 
ical Society, Washington, D.C., 
president-elect; Michael Babala, 
Tool Engineer, published by the 
American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers, Chicago, secretary; and 
Henry Balfour, Mechanical Engi- 
neering, published by the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
New York. 


Proebsting merges with 
Roche, Rickerd & Cleary 


® Two of Chicago’s largest indus- 
trial agencies have merged—Pro- 
ebsting, August & Harpham has 
been acquired by Roche, Rickerd 
& Cleary. 

A total of 18 Proebsting accounts, 
on which billings last year were 
$1.4 million, are involved in the 
consolidation. The bulk of these ac- 
counts are industrial. The enlarged 
Roche, Rickerd & Cleary agency 
will bill approximately $7.4 million. 

James L. Proebsting will become 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee and K. C. August will be vice- 
president of Roche, Rickerd & 
Cleary, of which John P. Roche will 
continue as chairman, C. E. Rick- 
erd as president and James M. 
Cleary as first vice-president. 


10 PRIME FACTORS 





Bengston tells 
how buyers rate 
their suppliers 


=" How do buyers rate their sup- 
pliers? According to a survey con- 
ducted by Chicago Apparatus Co., 
laboratory supply and _ scientific 
equipment distributor, buyers rate 
suppliers on many different points 
—only one of which is price. 
James O. Bengston, the com- 
pany’s president, said the survey 
brought out ten points, other than 
price, that are important. They are: 


1. Experience and knowledge of 
sales representatives . . The profes- 
sional competence of salesmen re- 
ceived first attention from nearly 
every purchasing man. 


2. Availability of salesmen for in- 
stallation problems, training in op- 
eration of equipment, etc. . . Buy- 


1,000th . . 


M. E. Ziegenhagen (left), advertising and mar- 


keting promotion manager, Worthington Corp., Harrison, N.J., 
receives plaque commemorating Worthington’s 1,000th ad- 


vertisement in Power, a property of McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., New York. Presenting the award is L. N. Rowley, pub- 
lisher and editor of Power. Worthington has been running ads 


in Power for 70 years 


ers expect service after as well as 
before an order is given. 


3. Availability of technical experts 
to back up salesmen . . In the lab- 
oratory field, buyers expect special 
service on problems of microscopy, 
electronic instruments, and so forth. 
Comparable special service is ex- 
pected in many purchasing areas. 


4. Top quality, branded merchan- 
dise arriving in good condition 
The purchaser should not have to 
—and does not expect to—check 
that no substitutions have been 
made, that merchandise is of the 
quality promised, etc. 


5. Prompt settlement of damage 
claims . . Delays in making adjust- 
ments for shipping damage can be 
one of the greatest annoyances to 
customers. 


6. Availability of diverse stocks 
from one supplier . . In such fields 
as laboratory equipment, the pur- 
chaser expects to obtain many dif- 
ferent items from one source. Reg- 
ular back ordering or substitution 
of “just as good as” merchandise 
scores heavily against the supplier. 


7. Prompt procurement of unusual, 
non-stocked items . . Even the best 
supplier will not have every item 
on his shelves, but the purchaser 


expects reasonable procurement. 


Many buyers keep careful records 
of delivery promises and actual per- 
formance. 


8. A well organized, factual cata- 
log . . Buyers depend on easy-to- 
read catalogs as time savers. They 
want copy to be factual and free 
of unsupportable sales claims. 


9. Evaluation of new products 

Suppliers should be alert to sug- 
gest how specific applications of 
new products will save money or 
time. It is not enough merely to 
list new products that are developed 
by various manufacturing sources. 


10. Clear replies to telephone and 
written inquiries Many buyers 
find certain suppliers guilty of eva- 
sive replies or no replies at all to 
their queries. A supplier may en- 
danger a steady account by using 
such tactics through fear of losing 
one order. 





Correction 

= Due to a typographical error, two 
top agencies were ranked incorrectly 
in IM‘s industrial billings listing (April. 
p. 146). G. M. Basford, with $7,153,410 
in business paper billing, should have 
ranked sixth. Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, with an estimated $6,915,000, 
should have ranked seventh. o 
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NOBODY, BUT NOBODY GETS TESTIMONIALS 


a Ree eee 


“INTERSTATE is fast, consistently dependable, ‘take-charge’ in operation. For 
American Cyanamid’s 48-state agricultural campaign, they create for us believable 
illustrations, and come up with detailed, documented reporting data written in the lan- 
guage of the farmer. INTERSTATE’s contribution makes the campaign a better one.” 

EARL C. EDGAR, CREATIVE SUPERVISOR, CUNNINGHAM & WALSH, INC., NEW YORK 
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INTERSTATE 


INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 675 FIFTH AVE... NEW YORK 22. N.Y., MURRAY HILL 8-1880 
MIDWEST REGIONAL OFFICE: 469 EAST OHIO ST., CHICAGO 11, ILL., MICHIGAN 2-0080 
WEST COAST REGIONAL OFFICE: 700 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO Ii, CAL., GARFIELD 1-1987 
DISTRICT OFFICES: PARK AVENUE BLDG.. N. W. COR. PARK & ADAMS AVES., DETROIT 26, MICH.. WOODWARD 1-6900 
B. F, JONES BLDG. ANNEX. 311 ROSS ST., PITTSBURGH 19, PA., COURT 1-2980 
3639 WILSHIRE BLVD.. LOS ANGELES 5, CAL.. DUNKIRK 58-7161 


ALEXANDER ROBERTS: PRESIDENT ano GENERAL MANAGER 
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Chapter activities of the 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 





John C. Freeman, president 





National headquarters * 27! Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
M. Stephens Miranda, chairman of the board 


niaanews 


Final OD recommendations 


Urge better planning, 
company membership 


= The NIAA Organization De- 
velopment Committee has recom- 
mended (1) a streamlined activities 
planning setup, (2) a $10 dues in- 
crease, and (3) a new company- 
based class of membership. With 
these exceptions, the committee rec- 
ommends that the association re- 
main pretty much as is. 

The complete OD plan, mailed to 
the members last month, will be 
voted upon at the national meeting 
in June. Here are the most signif- 
icant recommendations: 


1. That an Advisory Planning Com- 
mittee be created to assist the ex- 
ecutive committee in organizing 
projects and activities. The work of 
this committee (explained below) 
would result in more efficient, eco- 
nomical use of association funds— 
which would be increased by a $10 
raise in dues to the association. 


2. That a new sustaining, company- 
based class of membership be cre- 
ated, providing that sizeable minor- 
ity (around 30%) of the member- 
ship which wants something more 
from the association (research, 
etc.), with a means to that end. 


These two changes, it is hoped, 


will solve the major problems which 
are plaguing NIAA. 


@ Many members are not satisfied 
with the “return on their invest- 
ment” at the national level. The OD 
Committee feels that the combined 
Advisory Planning Committee and 
dues raise will result in a great in- 
crease in the association’s assistance 
and guidance to the membership. 

Although realizing dues increases 
do not come easily (the last raise, 
in 1954, resulted in a sharp drop in 
membership), the OD Committee 
reported, “Even with more effective 
apportionment of funds among as- 
sociation activities . . . careful study 
shows that there is little possibility 
of carrying on present activities 
(including national conference) and 
adding new services in the form of 
direct assistance to committees, help 
with chapter programming, devel- 
opment of regional programs and 
better communication [without the 
dues increase ].” 


e Although most members are not 
willing to foot the bill for relatively 
costly research programs and AMA- 
type seminars, approximately 30% 
of the membership feels such activi- 
ties would be worth the money. The 
sustaining class of membership 


would enable this sizeable minority 
to conduct seminars, special studies, 
research projects, etc.—without in 
any way interfering with present 
NIAA structure. Here’s how: 


Sustaining membership would be 
on a company basis, with annual 
dues graduated in relation to ad- 
vertising budgets, agency industrial 
billing, or sales. Suggested dues 
range from $100 to $1,500. Dues re- 
from 
companies would be specifically al- 
located in this manner: 15% would 
go to designated chapters and 35% 
to the individual 
memberships; the other 50% would 
go to a special sustaining members 


ceived sustaining member 


association for 


fund. 

Thus, a $400 sustaining member- 
ship would pay for four individual 
members in chapters and in the as- 
sociation, and would contribute $200 
to the sustaining members fund. 
(Any sustaining member company 
could, of course, have as many more 
individual members as it chose at 
the regular rates.) 

The sustaining 
would be administered by trustees 


members fund 


elected by the sustaining members, 
and would be devoted to projects in 
the interest of the sustaining mem- 
bers, ie, the seminars, research 
projects, etc. (One suggestion, not 
spelled out in its report, but con- 
sidered by the OD Committee, is 
for the results of the sustaining 
members’ projects to be published 
in digest form for the general mem- 
bership of the association.) 
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The OD Committee’s specific rec- 
ommendation is to instruct the of- 
ficers to provide constitutional 
changes so that the new sustaining 
class will be in effect by July 1, 
1960. The officers are to appoint a 
committee to draft the necessary 
constitutional amendments, study in 
detail the special features of the 
new membership, prepare plans for 
its operation, and develop a sales 
presentation for prospective mem- 
bers. 

That may mean another year be- 
fore anything definite results in this 
area. 

As for the recommended Advisory 
Planning Committee: the commit- 
tee would procure, assess the rela- 
tive value, and establish priorities 
on all projects and activities that 
promise to serve NIAA’s purposes 
(both short and long range). 

The committee would then desig- 
nate how each activity can best be 
carried on: by the permanent staff, 
hired assistance, a national com- 
mittee, a chapter acting as a com- 
mittee, a member company, or edu- 
cational institution. 

The committee would report its 
findings to the executive committee 
in July and January of each year; 
and the executive committee would, 
insofar as available funds permit, 
implement the report of the ad- 
visory committee by: 
1. Appropriating the association’s 
funds for the year in general ac- 
cordance with the priorities estab- 
lished. 


2. Appointing project committees 
as suggested, and inform them of 
their budgets for the year and their 


prospects for future appropriations. 


3. Securing cooperation of chapters 
or other entities that accept assign- 
ments, and informing them of their 
budgets, if any. 


4. Directing the headquarters staff 
as to the division of its efforts. 


5. Publishing, in digest form, its ac- 
tions to the members. 


The work of the advisory commit- 
tee would be coordinated with the 
interests of the local chapters via 
liaison men, elected by the chapters 
(one each). 

Other OD recommendations: 
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1. That the 
guidance and assistance in the de- 
programs, 


association provide 


velopment of one-day 
seminars, or conferences, when re- 
chapters or regional 
groups of members. 


2. That the provide 


more support and specific assistance 


quested by 


association 


to principal association committees 
in scheduling, communications, 


and clerical details. 


3. That the association offer guid- 
ance in planning chapter programs 
—by preparing ideal schedules of 
chapter program subjects that will 
keep the interests of the members 
in focus; by identifying sources of 
worth while programs; and by de- 
veloping and making available help- 
ful program material as the need 
becomes apparent. 


4. That the headquarters office of 
the association devise much im- 
proved methods to promote and 
provide communication among the 
chapters; and that the chapters 
recognize that this important func- 
tion cannot be carried out unless 


they themselves cooperate. 


5. That more effective means be 
created to communicate the associ- 
ations activities, 


plans, problems, 


accomplishments, and advantages 


to the chapters and to the members. 


6. That the name of the association 
be changed to “Industrial Advertis- 
ers Association,” thus “eliminating 
the embarrassment which the Ca- 
nadian members have borne so long 
and patiently.” 


ROBERTS SAYS .. 





Industrial ads are 
often second rate, 
cheap photos at fault 


# “Industrial photography is fre- 
quently second rate because ad 
managers accept mediocre pictures 
rather than insist on—and be willing 
to pay for—top grade photographs 
that ‘sell’ their product,” charged 
Alexander Roberts, president of In- 
terstate Industrial Reporting Serv- 
ice, New York, at a meeting of the 
New Jersey chapter of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association. 


Mr. Roberts also insisted that 


this “penny-pinching” results in “at 
least 75%” of business paper adver- 
tising being a waste of space, time 
and advertising dollars. 

He cited surveys which show that 
38 out of 100 people who are stopped 
by the illustration will read the en- 
tire copy in an advertisement. “Ob- 
viously,” he said, “the mediocre, 
static photo that fails to stop the 
reader—and get him to read the ad 
—nullifies all the work and expense 
that have been put into producing 
and placing the advertisement.” He 
added, “Economizing on _ photog- 
raphy, which at its best is only a 
fraction of the total advertising 
budget, is utterly wasteful.” 

Mr. Roberts said a good industrial 
photograph must create excitement 
about the product, the message and 
the company. It does that by being 
believable, by picturing an authentic 
situation with human interest, ac- 
tion and real people who may be 
posed but don’t look it. 

He said ad managers can avoid 
poor pictures by simply refusing to 
accept pictures that are “only ade- 
quate.” 


N.J. chapter ‘merchandises’ 
its membership roster 


= Here’s an idea, orginated at the 
NIAA New Jersey chapter, that 
other chapters may want to “steal”: 

The New Jersey chapter has made 
up its membership roster into a 
compact (214x334’’), easy-to-use, 
48-page booklet. 

This booklet, inserted in a plastic 
folder which has a facing pocket for 
business calling cards, contains the 
names, addresses, phone numbers of 
all members. 

Other pages break the member- 
ship down into companies, with in- 
dividual names under each com- 
pany; lists advertising agencies, art 
studios, binders, direct mail houses, 
sign and display suppliers, manu- 
facturers, photo copy houses, photog- 
raphers, printers, publications, pub- 
lishers and testing and research 
firms. 

The covers, inside and out, show 
the names of officers, with their 
chapter titles and committee chair- 
men, and has a list of past presi- 
dents and the years in which they 
served. 

The production was the brain- 





child of K. D. Jordan, advertising 
assistant at Allied Chemical’s Ni- 
trogen Division, New York. He is 
a vice-president of the New Jersey 
chapter. The booklet was printed 
and bound by George Dixon Press 
of Passaic, N. J. 


30°% TOO MUCH! 





Want to cut down 
on exhibit costs? 
Don’t work overtime 


= Want to cut your trade show ex- 
hibiting costs? One opportunity, ac- 
cording to Kenneth E. Knowles of 
Clapp & Poliak, New York exposi- 
tion management firm, is to cut 
down on the amount of overtime 
work done on your exhibit. 

Mr. Knowles told the Philadelphia 
NIAA chapter, “Better than 30% of 
trade show and industrial exhibtion 
work is performed on overtime be- 
cause of exhibits arriving late and 
because of carelessness and a desire 
to hurry home as soon as the show 
is over.” 

He said, “These costs can be elim- 
inated by shipping your displays to 
arrive on the first day allowed for 
installation. In addition, be sure 
you arrive in plenty of time. Your 
living costs for a few extra days will 
be lots less than the overtime costs 
you would have to pay if you arrive 
too late.” 

“If you have labor troubles,” Mr. 
Knowles advised, “act pleasant and 
stupid to the union steward. Then 
take your problem to the show 
management. They are prepared to 
handle labor relations and can bar- 
gain with the business agent.” 

Mr. Knowles was a member of a 
panel which discussed the subject of 
industrial trade show exhibiting. 
Another member, Victor N. Mus- 
manno, advertising manager at F. J. 
Stokes Corp., gave this advice: 

“Be a coordinator, not a doer. 
Coordinate, assemble and distrib- 
ute the show manual. Let product 
and sales people contribute the 
technical product sections. Avoid 
getting involved in nuts and bolts 
sessions on preparation of equip- 
ment for the show. All you should 
be concerned with is the window 
dressing—what color to paint it, 
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An eye for the ladies . 


. The Milwaukee NIAA chapter knows how to pick ‘em. Proof: 


The chapter’s candidate for the city’s ‘‘Miss Printing, 1959,’ won. Her name is Kay 
Rauch, and when not winning beauty contests she is a secretary in the industrial adver- 
tising department at Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. She is shown here receiving a victory 
token from chapter president Bob Schultz. Evidently approving are (I. to r.) Bill Barta, 


Don Orlaska and Bob Darr. 


when it will get there, and will it 
run? 

“Finally, at the show itself,’ he 
added, “exploit the fine public rela- 
tions opportunities that are built 
in to a trade show. Let the sales- 
men do the actual selling. You can 
serve your company and yourself 
better by performing 
portant functions. 

“Serve as host in the parlor suite. 
Conduct interviews in the booth to 
obtain a first-hand feel of the show 
and the market it covers. This is 
your best opportunity to get the 
story right from the horse’s mouth 
—gripes, suggestions, plans, adver- 
tising suggestions—all in an _ in- 
formal atmosphere. 

“In short, don’t tie yourself down 
to selling a single product. Yours is 
a much bigger job. That’s why it is 
so essential for the advertising man- 
ager to plan, to coordinate, to start 
the ball rolling. Others will pitch 
in if you’ve convinced them that 
it’s their show. It’s all a matter of 
communications—and that’s our 
business.” 


more im- 


NIAA Education Committee 
publishes guidance manual 


® A 50-page, loose-leaf book which 
(1) explains the need for interest- 


ing high school and college stu- 
dents in industrial advertising and 
marketing, and (2) tells just how 
it can be done, has been mailed to 
chapter presidents and education 
chairmen by the International Edu- 
cation Committee of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association. 

This chapter education guidance 
manual explains the education 
problem, suggests an approach, lists 
the bulletins and assistance offered 
by the International Education 
Committee, gives a complete and 
thorough outline for an industrial 
advertising course, and lists the 
basic sources of industrial market- 
ing and advertising information. 


Ryan named chairman of IARI 
Technical Advisory Council 


® Michael P. Ryan, advertising di- 
rector, Allied Chemical Corp., New 
York, has been named chairman of 
the Industrial Advertising Research 
Institute’s Technical Advisory 
Council. The IARI is the research 
arm of the NIAA. 

In his new post, Mr. Ryan directs 
activities of a volunteer seven-man 
panel, which advises each of the 
IARI project councils on the tech- 
nical phases of their individual ad- 


vertising research projects. 
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E. M. Myers: ‘Too much talk’ 


NIAA panel members 
laud fee compensation 


= Advertisers should have a clear, 
written accounting of what their 
agencies are providing for the com- 
pensation received. 

This, in a sentence, is the opin- 
ion expressed by three members of 
a four-man panel on agency com- 
mission at the NIAA Mid-America 
Industrial Advertising Conference, 
held in Chicago. The three: Ira W. 
Rubel of Ira Rubel & Co.; Howard 
H. Monk of Howard H. Monk & 
Associates; and David F. Beard, 
general director of advertising, 
Reynolds Metals Co. 

The fourth panel member, E. M. 
“Woody” Myers, advertising direc- 
tor of Victor Chemical Works, made 
no statement on the fee compensa- 
tion system as such. His feeling is 
that it is none of the client’s busi- 
ness how much profit the agency is 
making—and that further discussion 
of the subject is amateurish. 

Each of the first three men as- 
sured the audience he did not in- 
tend to attack the 15% system as 
such, and that he would only ex- 
plain the problems involved. 

Ira Rubel took first crack with 
the statement, “Modern business 
has long since embraced scientific 
management principles, not the 
least of which are standardized cost 
controls. So now it becomes im- 
portant that agencies, as a part of 
big business, learn to use scientific 
tools to service their scientifically 
managed clients. 

“If an agency organization is go- 
ing to spend a certain number of 
dollars in servicing a client’s ac- 
count, it should decide how to 
spend these dollars where they will 
do the most good. This is only pos- 
sible where the people who do the 
planning on the client’s account are 
aware of how much can reasonably 
be spent to serve each account and 
how much it will cost to do each 
kind of job. 

“On the other hand, when a client 
knows that the agency has only so 
many dollars to spend on its ac- 
count, it will begin to understand 
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that some services may have to be 
curtailed. And this is the founda- 
tion on which the advertising agen- 
cy and the advertiser can plan to- 
gether for a more productive re- 
lationship on a sound economic 
basis.” 

The fundamental 
compensation 


faults of the 
present system, he 


said, are: 


1. The agency contact people create 
the costs but usually have no 
knowledge of the costs they incur. 


2. The advertiser, who has a feel- 
ing that the agency is well paid, 
perhaps too well, for its services, 
believes that he has the right to 
demand every sort of service that 
may occur to him. 


3. Contact people, by and large, 
are judged by how highly the client 
thinks of them. In turn, it is only 
natural that the account man should 
do everything within his power to 
please the client. This unlimited 
demanding and giving results in a 
loss of agency profit. 


Howard Monk was next. He Said, 


“Grave doubts on the satisfaction of 
the percentage system are begin- 


Pro fee system . 


ning to crop up in the industrial 
field, where marketing in its total 
concept has outgrown many of the 
old practices—including agency 
compensation.” 

Mr. Monk said that his Rockford 
agency’s “counselor fee system” 
makes certain that “each client 
gets what he pays for and pays for 
what he gets—a business balance 
which must exist in any mutually 
satisfactory business association.” 
He then explained the basis of his 
agency’s system: 


1. Charges are based on man hours 
expended. Each staff member keeps 
accurate time records. Rate of each 
staff member is a direct reflection 
of salary. 


2. A budgeted monthly fee is set up 
based on estimated work load and 
the client is billed monthly at this 
figure. 


3. Agency commissions accrued 
during the month are _ credited 
against the fee billing for that 
month. 


4. Quarterly reports are submitted 
showing services rendered, com- 
missions credited, total fees paid, 
net out-of-pocket cost incurred. The 
difference is adjusted by a check 
from the agency to the client, or 
vice-versa. 
5. No “surcharge” or add-on is 
made, or mark-ups taken on me- 
chanical or any other work. 
Continued on page 138 


UPI photo 


- Mid-America conference panel which discussed agency compensa- 


tion is introduced by Don Morris, advertising manager, overdoors and operators, Bar- 
ber-Colman Co. Panel members are (I. to r.) David F. Beard, Reynolds Metals Co.; 
Howard H. Monk of Howard Monk & Associates; Dick Hodgson, INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING (moderator); Ira W. Rubel of Ira Rubel & Co.; and E. M. ‘’Woody’’ Myers 


of Victor Chemical Works 











The representative from 
missiles and rockets’ 
offers you the 
most exciting 
half hour 
of your week 


In just thirty minutes, this man from Missiles and Rockets can reveal 
what’s in a missile for you.. Backed by information from the largest 
editorial staff exclusively serving the $7 Billion Missile Market, and 
by the m/r research department, he’s tuned to the rapid change in \ 

the market . . . the overnight adjustments in manufacturing and b 

marketing methods. New plants, new organizations, new techniques ° ° 

are appearing. Old materials are being used in new ways. If you are 1G Mm ¢ (| k if \ 
already active in the missile field, he can show you how to sell mare MISSI (4 dil roe ( \ 
in MISSILES AND ROCKETS— the main source of accurate infor- 

mation in the missile market. Don’t wait for his call. Write, phone, AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
or wire your nearest regional office and prepare yourself for the most World's Largest Aviation Publishers 


exciting half hour of your week. 1001 VERMONT AVENUE, N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 





Helpfulness Sells In Industry 


Are You 
Helpful Enough? 


Engineers specify and 
buyers buy on the basis of 
what they know about your 
products in relation 

to their problems and the 
possible solutions. 


The trick, then, in selling is 
to teach them more about 
your products. That’s why 
you have sales engineers, that’s 
: why you publish catalogs. 
That’s also why every 
seller-to-industry needs 

a full-time technical 
information program. 


A technical information program 
helps you by giving your 
customers and prospects helpful 
information through many 
channels of communication: 
feature articles, 

technical data sheets, 

society papers, 

and the external perigdical — 

to name but a few. 


A technical information program 
brings together the many activities 
of industrial sales promotion 

with planning, scheduling 

and action. It increases the 
efficiency of your sales effort 

by adding authority, reach 

and depth to the frequency of 
your contacts with your markets. 


Program Your Helpfulness 
We have designed and delivered 
technical information 

programs for clients with 

technical products for over 

10 years. 


Our concept of the integrated, 
sales-directed program is outlined 
in a single check-sheet, “What 

Is A Technical Information 
Program?” If you're selling to 
industry it will interest you. 


Send for your copy today. 


Harry W. Smith 


Incorporated 
Technical J nfo wnation Prog rams 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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New money program 


Makes bigger markets 
out of small companies 


@ New federal law sets up lending corporations to help small com- 
panies buy more capital goods for modernization and improvement. 
Bigger firms may invest in the lending corporations, thus strengthen- 
ing small-company-customers and making them better markets. 


Here’s how the program works. . 


By Stanley E. Cohen 


= At a time when business men 
are looking for new ways to fi- 
nance important purchases of equip- 
ment and plant capacity, a new 
source of money is appearing which 
is expected to be particularly val- 
uable for small firms which ordi- 
narily cannot turn to normal equity 
markets. 

This source is the system of 
Small Business Investment Corpo- 
rations (SBIC) now being organ- 
ized under the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958. In a sense, 
these SBICs are supposed to pro- 
long- 
term capital for businesses, just as 


vide moderate amounts of 


savings and loan associations meet 
the long term capital needs of con- 
sumers. 

In approving the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958, Congress 
culminated a ten-year search for 
a system of financing which would 
provide a source of long-term cap- 
ital for small and growing corpo- 
rations and other businesses. 


Successful companies ordinarily 
can turn to the securities market 
for long-term financing, and even 
small firms have good bank sources 
for short term loans. 

The borrowers Congress had in 
mind are firms which are not big 
enough or prominent enough to 
sell stock in the open market. Yet 
their needs are so large, or for 
such long periods, that they can- 
not ordinarily get by with the kind 
of loans that are available through 
commercial banks. 


Helps small firms compete . . 
These growth companies, which are 
so vital to the future of a competi- 
tive free enterprise system, have 
also been pinched by high tax rates, 
which prevent the accumulation of 
reserves, 

Yet if they are to survive and 
grow in increasingly competitive 
marketing situations, they must 
have funds to acquire cost-cutting 
equipment and facilities on terms 
comparable to those that are avail- 
able to their larger competitors. 

Continued on page 85 











Watch the driving force behind CPI progress . . . in new 
plant facilities, product development, engineering . . . in 
packaging, more strategic plant sites, new marketing 
methods. Watch CPI-Management! Department heads 
and above, they span every major function... from labor- 
atory to pilot plant to production to front-office adminis- 
tration. Theirs is the responsibility to make profits... 
and no single group could be more concerned with the 
dollar-savings your equipment, materials or services can 
deliver. Your job’s to tell them . . . in a place that gives 
you CPI-Management’s attention while buying decisions 
are being made. 

CHEMICAL WEEK is that place! Factual, fast-paced, in- 


and you can sell him in... 


YOUR MARKET IS A MANAGEMENT MAN 


. it spans the overlapping interests of CPI- 


terpretive . . 
Management — at all levels, in all functions — both 
technical and non-technical. 28 full-time editors . . . the 
field’s top weekly in advertising pages . .. with more than 
40,000 all-paid circulation . read, preferred and sub- 
scribed to independently by more management men than 
any other chemical process magazine. Get the facts. Find 
out how to sell more to CPI-Management right here 
every week...in CHEMICAL WEEK! 


A Mc GRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


Chemical 
‘Week— 








IF YOU CAN BOIL WATER... 


YOU CAN UNDERSTAND THE 


BASIC POWER PLANT OPERATION 


BECAUSE... 
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All advertising men serving accounts in the power 


engineering field don’t sport engineering degrees A POWER PLANT | 


or carry a slide rule. Yet from day-to-day, they're 


called upon to design advertising, write copy and PRIMER 
create selling points about such highly specialized 





By ANDREW W. KRAMER 








equipment as demineralizers, superheaters and 


electrostatic precipitators. The type of basic industry - Vy 
- , ww = - 
3 ii ‘ 





information advertising men have always wanted 


and needed is finally available! 

















POWER ENGINEERING'S 36-page booklet, = 











“A Power Plant Primer,” presents a fresh, down- 
to-earth approach to the entire problem of power 


plant operation. It’s written in laymen’s language .. . 


a heretofore complex subject 


unfolding a clear picture of the basic principles and 
practical application of the equipment used in 


modern steam-electric power plants. 


Judging from the enthusiastic reception this 
booklet has already received in industry and 
advertising circles, “A Power Plant Primer’ would 
be a very worthwhile addition to your working 
library. A complimentary copy will be mailed to any 
advertising manager or advertising agency executive 


who requests it on his letterhead. 


POWER ENGINEERING confines its circulation to 
power engineers who are responsible for the design, 


construction, management, operation and maintenance 





of power services’... And with 
POWER ENGINEERING L ly the circulation 

7 7 you — omty the circulatto POWER ENGINEERING is the only 
you need... at the lowest unit cost. magazine exclusively edited for and 


circulated to the power engineer. 


aa} POWER ENGINEERING 


Technical Publishing Company, 308 East James Street, Barrington, Illinois 
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Your best industrial prospects are growing 


FRANCHISE-PAID Growing plants make better 
customers for you. Growth means new 
C | RC U LATIO N prospects—new buying influences 


to find and convince. Franchise-Paid 


Keeps Pace Circulation magazines put your 


message where your market is. Readers 
With Growth are buyers, hand-picked by the men 
who make a living selling them. As new 
prospects come along, Franchise-Paid 
Circulation spots them, evaluates them, 
makes sure your ads get to the worthwhile 
buyers. Results: Ad contacts match 
customer growth when you advertise 
in Franchise-Paid Circulation magazines. 
A-17-59 


Franchise 
Circulation 
gets magazines 
to the men 
who buy. 


® 
| THE INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION a, 
riting gets 


812 Huron Road « Cleveland 15, Ohio * SU 1-9620 : | magazines 
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As a solution, Congress decided 
to stimulate the formation of a 
new kind of financial institution— 
a lender whose sole purpose is to 
advance long-term money to com- 
panies which are unable to obtain 
funds through existing channels. 

Building on its experience with 
the small business loan program 
that has been in effect since 1953, 
Congress looked for ways to pro- 
vide private money for small firms, 
with a minimum of federal partici- 
pation. 

Under the earlier program, near- 
ly 15,000 loans totaling almost $700 
million have become available to 
small companies, generally through 
local banks, with federal partici- 
pation limited largely to that of 
a “co-signer.” 

In the new program, lending will 
be an entirely private matter, be- 
tween the borrower and the SBIC. 
But the SBICs will, in some in- 
stances, be eligible for loans (at 
5%) from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration which will increase 
their lending capacity beyond the 
amount they are able to raise 
through sale of their own stock or 
private loans. 


A way to help customers . . The 


institution contemplated in the 
Small Business Investment Act 
isn’t a bank, it’s an investment 


company. While banks and bankers 
are expected to be active in organ- 
izing these groups, the act is so 
broad that other kinds of investors 
—including large manufacturing 
companies which are interested in 
helping their customers find long- 
term loans—have been looking into 
the possibilities. 

Under the plan, an SBIC may be 
formed by any group of investors 
—usually ten or more—who band 
together and pledge to put up a 
minimum of $300,000 in working 
capital. To qualify for the important 
tax concessions which are available 
to SBIC investors, the group must 
file an application with the Small 
Business Administration and—hav- 
ing conformed to SBA’s regulations 
~ obtain a license. 

While the SBICs are private in- 


stitutions, they are eligible for fed- 
eral help from the start. If the 
group is unable to raise more than 
$150,000, Small Business Adminis- 
tration may lend the remaining 
$150,000 so that it reaches the $300,- 
000 minimum. In addition, once it 
is in business, it can return to 
Small Business Administration for 
further loans in an amount equal 
to as much as 50% of total paid in 
capital and surplus. 


All industry to take part .. At 
the moment, the financial press is 
eagerly following the emergence of 
the SBIC system. By design, the 
law seeks to encourage bankers and 
banks to participate in the forma- 
tion of these investment “syndi- 
cates,’ while at the same time pre- 
venting them from dominating the 
field. Aside from bankers, the pro- 
gram has caught the attention of 
many other business men, includ- 
ing important producers of ma- 
chinery and equipment, who appre- 
ciate the need for pools of capital 
which will enable small and mod- 
erate firms to obtain the sums that 
are necessary for today’s elaborate 
production equipment. 

Just how far individual equip- 
ment producers will be able to go 
in sponsoring an SBIC will not be 
clear until the Small Business Ad- 
ministration provides further guid- 
ance. 

Rules governing the licensing of 
SBICs have been in effect only 
since the first of the year. Even on 
the basis of limited experience, 
Small Business Administration has 
already found it necessary to relax 
some of the restrictions initially 
placed on the program. 


Some complications . . From the 
standpoint of a manufacturer in- 
terested in encourgaging the forma- 
tion of an SBIC to help its own 
customers, the biggest obstacle may 
come from the restriction of “self 
dealing.” 

Ordinarily, the “self dealing” rule 
is designed to prevent an SBIC 
from advancing funds to a firm 
where a beneficial relationship ex- 
ists between the borrower and a 
stockholder in the SBIC. In proc- 
essing future SBIC licensing ap- 
plications, it is possible that the 
Small Business Administration will 

Continued on p. 86 
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Free Market 
Facts 

Air Conditioning & 


Refrigeration 
C] The Refrigeration & Air Condition- 
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ing Wholesaler, 7147R. 
A Study Of Firms Engaged in The 
Business Of Air-Conditioning, Heat- 
ing & Commercial Refrigeration, 
2169R. 

From: REFRIGERATION AND 

AIR CONDITIONING BUSINESS 





Fluid Power 

[] Market Study For Fluid Lines & 
Cylinder Tubing. 

[] Market Study For Valve Solenoids. 

From: APPLIED HYDRAULICS 

AND PNEUMATICS 





Power Transmission 

[] A discussion of the markets for 
gears, speed reducers, bearings, 
couplings, clutches and ether power 
transmission devices, 7221D. 

From: POWER TRANSMISSION DESIGN 





Material Handling 

([] How Does Industry Buy Material Han- 
dling Equipment In Cleveland, *230F. 

[] Material Handling Reader Response 
Study, *163F. 

From: 

MATERIAL HANDLING ENGINEERING 


Office Products 
[] The Characteristics Of The Market 
For Office Equipment, *144M. 


From: MODERN OFFICE PROCEDURES 








Precision Castings 

[] Correlation Of Die Casting Sales To 
Inquiries, 7174P. 

[] Precision Metal Molding Production 
Data Book for 1958, 7143P. 

From: PRECISION METAL MOLDING 





industrial Safety 

[] Market For Floor Cleaning Machines. 
[] Market For Safety Equipment. 
From: OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 


Welding 

[] A Study of 1093 Of The Nation's 
Leading Independent Welding Sup- 
ply Distributors, 7237W. 

[] Welding — Study Of Reader Buy- 
ing Power, #189W. 

From: INDUSTRY & WELDING 
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question loans which enable a bor- 
rower to buy from a supplier which 
owns stock in the SBIC. 

Even if it becomes excessively 
complicated for producers to spon- 
sor SBICs of their own, the pro- 
gram is certain to open up an in- 
finite variety of new opportunities 
for those who are in need of long 
term credit. 

For the first time since the bank- 
ing reform acts of the early New 
Deal, banks now have an oppor- 
tunity—in fact, special incentives— 
for channeling portions of their 
reserves into long term capital loans 
for small business. 

By permitting banks to partici- 
pate in the formation of SBICs, 
Congress has—to a degree—modi- 
fied banking law provisions which 
prevent banks from joining in the 
ownership of investment funds. 
Since banks now have an oppor- 
tunity to go for capital gains, as 
well as attractive rates of interest 
on long term loans, their initial re- 
sponse demonstrates they will not 
pass by the opportunity to en- 
courage formation of SBICs. 


How to learn more . . At this 
early stage in the program, the 
number of SBICs is expected to in- 
crease so rapidly that no printed 
list would be of signficance for very 
long. For those who are interested 
in exploring this source of financing 
however, there are three likely pos- 
sibilities. 

1. Your local banker. His trade 
press is full of information on this 
subject, and he is sure to be com- 
pletely informed. Undoubtedly he is 


Why SBIC law is 


informed of SBIC groups forming in 
his community, and he may be par- 
ticipating himself. According to the 
Small Business Administration, 
banks will not only participate in 
forming SBICs, but they are likely 
to do a great deal of referral serv- 
ice, letting their customers know 
where SBICs are to be found. 


2. Small Business Administration. 
As an SBIC is approved, it main- 
tains a list of the licenses it has is- 
sued. It can let you know who to 
contact in your community. 


3. National Association of Small 
Business Investment Corporations. 
One of the first trade associations in 
the field, it follows day-to-day proc- 
essing of applications, and pub- 
lishes a monthly newsletter with 
complete information about the pro- 
gram, and the people who are going 
into it. Write NASBIC, 1406 G St., 
Washington 5 D. C. 


From the borrowers’ standpoint, 
dealing with an SBIC is like dealing 
with his local banker. 

While the SBICs are governmen- 
tally chartered and assisted, they 
are privately owned and operated. 
Fees and terms must conform to 
federal regulation, and the loan 
portfolio is subject to federal audit. 
But day-to-day transactions are 
private matters carried out without 
federal participation. Fees and 
terms are what the borrower would 
expect to find in the open market, 
high enough to produce the kind of 
return that is necessary to induce 
investors to take the risks involved 
in long term loans. 

While each SBIC must outline the 
conditions on which it expects to 
make loans before it obtains its fed- 
eral license, most of them will be 
lending at the maximum rate con- 


important to marketing 


1. It provides a new source of capital for small companies to 
use in modernizing their plants and thus being able to 


compete better. 


it provides a means by which large companies can invest 


their funds 
stronger. 


to make their 


small-company-customers 


It promises to promote new industry through its aid-for- 
development-firms provision. 
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sistent with the laws of the state 
where they are incorporated. Since 
corporations ordinarily do not bene- 
fit from the protection afforded by 
usury laws which protect individ- 
uals, the rate of interest charged by 
SBICs will be higher than borrow- 
ers ordinarily pay at commercial 
banks—assuming that funds could 
be obtained from that source. SBICs 
will also be charging discounts on 
loans, and they will assess fees for 
management counseling and other 
services. 


Who can borrow? . . Before ap- 
proaching an SBIC, it is important 
for the borrower to realize that the 
people he is dealing with are inves- 
tors, not merely lenders. Among 
those who form SBICs one of the 
important considerations is a desire 
to invest funds where there is an 
opportunity for a capital gain, rath- 
er than merely a good rate of in- 
terest. 

Only a “small business” may bor- 
row from an SBIC. Ordinarily this 
precludes borrowing by (1) any 
corporation which lists its stock on 
an exchange, or whose stock is 
traded actively in the over-the- 
counter market; and (2) any busi- 
ness which is not independently 
owned or operated, and which dom- 
inates its field. 

According to existing government 
rules, any retail or service trade 
firm is small if its annual gross sales 
do not exceed $1 million. In whole- 
saling, the dividing line is $5 million. 
Among manufacturers, firms with 
250 production workers are definite- 
ly small, and those with 1,000 or 
more definitely large. Between 250 
and 1,000 production workers, the 
verdict varies according to industry. 


Types of loans. . Of two kinds of 
financing which will be offered by 
SBICs, undoubtedly the most active 
will be the loan secured by a con- 
vertible debenture. 

Here the investors in the SBIC 
have the widest range of choice. If 
the borrower merely holds his own, 
the SBIC can recoup its funds, and 
earn a good rate of interest in the 
process. On the other hand, if the 
borrower uses the funds successful- 
ly to build the value of his business, 
the SBIC has the option of request- 
ing an interest in the business in- 

Continued on p. 88 





From atomic reactors... to pollution contro/... 





the engineers who create your markets 
... control your sales! 





Major new chemical products are created every day by 
the chemical process industries—developed for an ex- 
panding world, designed to meet its practical needs, 
produced by economical methods. Every step must be 
engineered by men whose job functions and management 
responsibilities demand that they look consistently ahead 
for new designs, faster and more economical processes, 
more efficient materials and methods of production. 


These men are CPI engineers—trained for and placed 
in positions of responsible charge to profitably develop 
tomorrow’s business and keep in pace with today’s prog- 





ress in chemical engineering. They specify and buy ma- 
terials, equipment and services used by the chemical 
process industries . . . are in a position to create a market 
for your products .. . can strongly influence the direction 
of your sales. Though they carry many titles, they have 
one common function—engineering. 


You reach more of the engineering that controls CPI 
sales when you advertise in the pages of CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING Procress. Our nearest 

representative will be glad 

to show you why. 


oe 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS 


Published for chemical engineers by the American Institute of Chemical Engineers » 25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISING IN 
BUSINESSPAPERS 
MEANS BUSINESS 





. when it takes advantage of the unique 
opportunity the business press offers to put 
a sales story directly into the hands of specific 
buyers for spec ific products. Especially when 
it is written with full recognition of what it 
takes to make advertising work most effec- 
tively to sell business. 


What does it take ? You'll find some excellent 
examples in two new ABP booklets—pre- 
senting the award-winning campaigns in the 
1958 competitions for advertising in “mer- 
chandising” and “industrial” publications. 
Included are analyses of campaign objectives 
and the factors that made the ads work. 
Send for the ABP Awarvs BooKLerts, 
Yours for the asking. 


Here are additional ABP ad-aids 
available without charge: 


1. INTENSIVE ADVERTISING ... This is a booklet that 
gets back to fundamentals... sets down the 
a-b-c’s of sound advertising . . . 
to greater returns from your ad-investment. If 
you haven't read it, you should. If you have, 


points the way 


you'll find it well worth re-reading. It will jog 
some of the basics back into perspectiv e. 

2. BUSINESSPAPERS AT McCANN...What is the role 
of businesspaper advertising in today’s creative 
marketing? How useful are businesspapers to 
reach particular and essential audiences? How do 
businesspapers themselves serve the creative ad- 
vertising processes ? Here is how one of America’s 
largest advertising agencies evaluates, uses, and 
is organized to handle business publication adver- 
tising—by 3 top executives of the agency. 


For your copies, write to any ABP member 
publication or to the ABP Business Service 
Department... 


T°. 
THE ¢ ny 


ASSOCIATED | 
BUSINESS 
PUBLICATIONS 


GD 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
1004 National Press Bildg., Washington 4, D. C. 
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stead of repayment of the loan. 
Before entering this kind of an 

arrangement, the borrower must 

reconcile himself to the fact that he 


may—in effect—be surrendering ani~ 


interest in his business in exchange 
for long term investment funds. 

From his ‘standpoint, of course, 
the transaction assures a supply of 
working capital for upwards of five 
years. And even in the event the 
SBIC exercises its right to demand 
stock, the borrower is associating 
himself with a group which ordin- 
arily will include investors of wide 
business experience. 

In a sense, failure of the SBIC to 
exercise the conversion option is a 
mark of failure for the borrower. 
For under ordinary circumstances 
the SBIC will convert if the com- 
pany shows promise of success, and 
will recoup its cash only in those 
instances where it sees poor pros- 
pect of capital gain. 

Since only a corporation can issue 
convertible debentures, the Small 
Business Administration is requir- 
ing commitments forcing SBICs to 
also advance some portion of their 
money on conventional loans of up- 
wards of 20 years. Hundreds of 
thousands of partnerships or pri- 
vately owned unincorporated com- 
panies, as well as some small cor- 
porations will be eligible for these 
loans. They will undoubtedly be 
asked to “buy” counseling service, 
and other assistance as part of the 
“package.” 


Aid for development firms . . In 
addition to the newly formed SB- 
ICs, the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958 contains at least one 
other feature which is expected to 
be useful in improving the flow of 
long-term capital for small busi- 
nesses. 

Under a special section of this act, 
Congress is bolstering the potential 
usefulness of state and local devel- 
opment corporations, with a new 
loan program designed to strength- 
en their borrowing power. With this 
program in effect, the 12 existing 
state development companies now in 
existence, or any new ones that are 
formed, can obtain matching loans 


from the Small Business Adminis- 
tration up to a total amount equal to 
what the company has borrowed 
from other sources. The 1,800 local 
development companies will also be 
eligible to obtain secured loans from 
the Small Business Administration 
for site acquisition and plant con- 
struction, “where the proceeds of 
the loan will assist an indentifiable 
small business concern.” 


How useful? . . How much confi- 
dence can business men place in 
this program? Obviously, it is too 
early in the “game” to know how 
useful the SBIC program will be for 
the average small company in need 
of working capital. On the basis of 
current information, it seems likely 
that at least 200 individual SBICs 
will be operating by the end of this 
year. Some will be capitalized at as 
little as $300,000. But others in the 
formation stages talk in terms of 
millions of dollars of lending power. 

Even a small SBIC has important 
potential however. It can borrow 
funds from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration equal to 50% of its paid 
up capital, and it can go to banks 
and other sources for additional 
money. In all, an SBIC can lend a 
total amount equal to four times its 
paid up capital and surplus if it 
wishes. 

In any particularly community, 
moreover, the potential is far great- 
er than the capitalized strength of 
the local SBICs might indicate. 
Since the SBICs are federally li- 
censed, lending by any individual 
SBIC will not be confined to one 
community or state. Any SBIC can 
advance money for use anywhere in 
the country, and groups of SBICs 
can pool their resources to handle 
programs which are too large or 
risky for any one individually. 

Congress has provided its own 
yardstick of what it expects to ac- 
complish. As a starter, it has al- 
ready provided $50 million which 
can be advanced by SBA to newly- 
formed investment corporations or 
state and local planning companies. 
That means that even in this first 
year, there could be upwards to 
$100 million of long term financing 
available for small companies which 
would not be obtainable were it not 
for the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958. 8 
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THEY MEASURE “READING TIME” IN DOLLARS AND CENTS 


When a man reads his businesspaper he does so 
with a “dollar and cents” motivation. His business- 
paper is one central, concentrated source of infor- 
mation—and he concentrates on it accordingly. 
For news of his trade or industry. For information 
that helps him do his job better by keeping him 
abreast of every phase of his own business, at every 
level. He combs it for facts about new products, 
fresh ideas he can put to work in merchandising 
or management that can mean extra profit to his 
firm or to himself. 


So—he reads carefully, thoroughly, searchingly. 
And—because he finds the advertising rich in the 
information he needs—he reads it with the same 
concentration he devotes to the editorial pages. 


That’s why your advertising in businesspapers car- 
ries so much weight—gets so much, more in the 
way of measurable results. 


MOST OF THE BETTER BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS DISPLAY THIS SYMBOL... 


Good business advertising works 
best in a good businesspaper. 


From your experience in advertising, you know that 
the businesspaper that gives you the greatest results 
is the publication with the greatest editorial strength. 
But—how do you determine which are the strongest ? 
One way is by recognition of the ABP symbol. It’s 
been a positive indication of editorial independence 
and publishing integrity for more than 50 years. 
Another simple and practical way: check the paid cir- 
culation. People don’t keep paying for businesspapers 
they don’t read. All ABP papers are bought and paid 
for. All are members of ABC. Currently, more than 3 
million subscribers spend over $15,500,000 annually to 
read them. 

Place your confidence and your advertising in an ABP 
paper. You can be sure it’s read by 
men who mean business. 
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Here’s the 


SURE 
way to ALL 
of the Big....... 


Via circulation that stems from 
no other source but a 
MARKETABLE editorial product 


THIS is the book that 

is edited for, 100% 

paid for, and read by 

the engineers and con- 

tractors who identifiably 

do heating, piping and air 

conditioning work . . . the ones 

who specify and buy. Singly, or 

in combination, these factors (shown 

above) purchase-control every job in the 

industrial-big building field. Your advertis- 

ing in HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING 

meets them face-to-face plus the leading 

wholesalers and OEM’s. Pure circulation. . . 

responsible circulation! Don’t settle for less. Choose 

HP&AC — well worth your advertising dollar because it 

has proved well worth the reader’s dollar. e Highest quality 

100% paid ABC circulation. e Leads in number of editorial 
pages. e Leads by over 2 to 1 in advertising volume. e Has more 
advertisers and is used on an exclusive basis by more advertisers. 
KEENEY PUBLISHING Co., 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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Hour in, hour out, this REDINGTON fully axtomatic Type 24 Cartoning Machine 
turns out a steady flow of filled, sealed 4-CON packages - ai minimum labor cost 


Cartoning at 300 


with the new Jones 
PROBLEM!) 





& COMPANY, INC 


Text vs. illustration? 


s These two cartoning machine ads appeared recently in the same 
issue of Packaging Parade. The F. B. Redington Co. ad describes its 
packaging process through the use of a detailed text, while the R. A. 
Jones & Co. ad uses an illustration to tell about its model. Which ad 
attracted more readers? See page 92. 
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AUTHORITY 


for the 
"Finishes on Metal’ Field 


These companion publications keep 
vital information before the eyes 
. at the fingertips of production 
executives throughout the finishing 
field. Thousands of reprints are 
ordered monthly. Editors are con- 
stantly consulted by the industry. 


HOW TO DO IT PRODUCTS 
FINISHING is the authoritative 
monthly magazine of the industry. 
Packed with vitally important ar- 
ticles on the newest developments 
in metallic, non-metallic and other 
finishes, it brings the latest on new 
equipment and new methods to a 
circulation of more than 21,500. 

WHERE TO BUY IT. . . PRODUCTS 
FINISHING DIRECTORY is the only 
complete buyer's guide to the finish- 
ing field. Quick reference to all ma- 
terials, processes and equipment. 

READERSHIP PRODUCES RESULTS 
. . . Records show constant use of 
both publications produces more 
inquiries, more sales! 


LARGEST TOTAL CIRCULATION 
over 21,500 copies monthly 


GREATEST PLANT CIRCULATION 
reaches over 13,000 plants 


LOWEST COST per thousand circulation 
Tek ae Paenele) 
PRODUCTS 


FINISHING 
431 Main Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


PAI 
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AQ» which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


# The Jones cartoning machine ad 
attracted more readers. This ad had 
a “noted” score of 18% and a “read 
most” score of 10%, while the Red- 
ington ad stopped 9% of the noters 
and was read most by 5%. 

Although the text for the Reding- 
ton ad was very descriptive, the il- 
lustration, which was small and less 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 91 





\ 


specific, did not lead more than 5% 
of the readers into the text. 

The larger Jones illustration per- 
mitted a detailed inspection of the 
machine and the text followed up 
with some explanations. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
are as follows: 


Seen- 
Noted Assoc. 








Redington 


Noted 





reade 


© Seen-Associated denote: 


@ Read Most denotes the per cent of 





9 


9? 





readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship be- 
tween the cost per hundred readers (who 
noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 
1 ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
of 175, for example, would 
> ad “stopped” 75% more 
jollar than par for the issue, 
and representing the me- 
cost. Thus a cost ratio 
is above average: below 100 

is below average. 








“Listen,” the superintendent yelled to the editor 
over the roar of the diesels, “getting this job done 
took teamwork. We teamed up our floating rigs and 
worked both sides of the river at the same time.” 

What’s so important about this conversation? 
This: a CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS field editor was 
made welcome on a job site, because the construction 
men knew he’d know how to listen to them, and how 
to ask them questions about their project. 

The construction superintendent talked freely to 
the C&E field editor, gave him all the details about 
the job. Why? Because, from experience with C&E 
and its editors, construction men know that both the 
magazine and the men who write for it know what 
they’re talking about. 

Clearly, when a magazine and its readers share 
such respect, advertising in that magazine — in 
CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS — sits in the best pos- 
sible spot to get attention, gain respect and make 
sales for construction products. 


WHERE 
Contractors and | SITE-TALK SELLS 
Engineers | CONSTRUCTION 
mogezice of wodere coontraction MEN 


A Buttenheim Publication 
470 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, New York 





Company Communications 


How to avoid the 
communications rut 


Here are examples of company publications whose editors 


recognize the value of constantly striving to be ‘different’ 


By Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 


® The communications people of 
business and industry are frequent- 
ly nipped by the urge to do some- 
thing different. Whether they are 
the actual editors of internal or ex- 
ternal magazines, or the advertis- 
ing or public relations directors who 
their 
have the gnawing desire to make 


supervise preparation, they 
the next one different from the last. 

In recent weeks this department 
has come across several internal, 
devices of 
have 


external and _ special 


communication that must 
been highly gratifying, not only to 
the audiences but also to the au- 
thors. 


Widening world . . “The World 
of Mead” is such a product. It’s out 
of the Mead Corp., Dayton, O., and 
it reports upon the widening world 
of Mead and its paper products. 
Magnificently designed and expert- 
ly printed (as it should be), “The 
World of Mead” catches the lay- 
man’s eye with the front cover and 
holds it straight through 36 pages 
of excellent photographs, impres- 
sive four-color reproduction, and 
engaging copy. 

The Mead publication has avoided 
one of the shortcomings common to 
the special exterior mailing: Its 
editors have not assumed a warm, 
automatic interest on the part of the 
reader in the publisher’s product. 
The editors have not operated on 
the theory that every person who 
picks up the brochure is enamored 
of paper and can’t possibly get a 
night’s sleep until he reads every- 
thing Mead has to say about it. 
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The editors, on the other hand, 
promptly set about capturing the 
outset. 


readers’ interest at the 


“Maybe you're not interested in 


paper and paper products,” the 
copy seems to say, “but will you sit 
still for a minute and let us see if 
we can earn your interest?” They 
earned ours in a hurry. 

To make the job do double duty, 
Mead stitched into the brochure the 
corporation’s report for 1958. This 
is a dignified and informative state- 
ment of corporate stewardship, 
superbly designed and unillustrated 
except for a few graphs. “The an- 
nual report for 1958,” a simple fore- 
word states, “is a departure from 
shareholders. 


previous reports to 
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We have presented the financial 
data of the corporation in this, the 
annual report ‘The World of 
Mead, which you received with 
the financial statement, was pub- 
lished this year to better acquaint 
our several publics with our ex- 
panded facilities and the diversifica- 
tion of our products.” 

By way of a two-syllable review: 
Bullseye. 

The report was prepared by Harry 
Carruth, Mead’s director of employe 
publications. 


Accepts a challenge . . Can an 
employe publication serve the un- 
usual, extracurricular purpose of 
helping to improve a state’s busi- 
Aluminum Co. of 
America apparently feels not only 
that it can, but that it should. As 
a result, one of the plant papers of 
Alcoa, at Massena, N. Y., set forth 
to provide support for the state’s 
future. Associated Industries of 
New York State had already voiced 
its alarm over the slowed rate of 
business growth in the state, the 
attractions being offered New York 
industry by other states and the tax 
situation. The “Massena Alcoan,” 
which is distributed by Alcoa em- 
ployes at Massena, Ogdensburg and 
Malone, took up the cause, using 


ness climate? 


in a special issue much of the ma- 
terial from Associated Industries. 


ntinued on page 





The World of Mead 





Something special . . Front covers of special issues of two company publications illus- 
trate two methods of creating reader interest. At left, American Cyanamid’s issue 
dedicated to 4,500 Cyanamid women; at right, Mead Corp.'s special issue highlight- 


ing company’s range and diversification 








You make your point before the conference begins when you advertise in Armed Forces Management. 
It’s the only magazine offering across the board coverage of all the military services in the $45 Billion 
Market. Armed Forces Management reaches 17,000 military and civilian executives in administrative, 
executive, procurement and evaluation positions. And you reach the right man in the right spot. AFM 
is addressed to job titles, not names, (majors through 5-star generals /admirals and civilian executives 
vith Civil Service rating of GS-13 or above). This enables you to sell military purchasing influences 
month after month regardless of personnel rotation. For a complimentary copy of the detailed Armed 


Services Marketing Manual, write Marketing Director, Armed Forces Management. 


RMED FORCES 
—__management___ 


AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
1001 VERMONT AVENUE, N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 





PLANT IDENTIFICATION No. 858 


pass_Harold Dilway 
POSITION Methods Engineer 
DEPARTMENT __Production 


This pass issued to the person whose photograph 
and signature are affixed hereon. It is not trans- 
ferable and use by another individual will result 
in its being revoked without notice 


f/ f, /)° an 
SIGNATURE Vila, 


WEBSTER & HALPERN MACHINERY IN 


“rThere’s so muf 


new Lene breaking” 


“With the new South works on two shifts and our automatic model making 
sales records, the boys in the shop really have us hopping. Time was when 
I could keep up with new equipment and methods by talking to salesmen 
and our own people. But things are changing so fast now and we’re so 
rushed, I have to keep up by reading at home nights.” 


This is a real problem for the hard-pressed engineers and executives in 
Metalworking. They have to keep pace with fast-breaking technical devel- 
opments in a dynamic field. Reading a publication like American Machinist 
is something they can’t afford to ignore. 

American Machinist gives them what they want and need to know — fast. 
Cover to cover, it’s production-minded. This is why it’s consistently the 
“most useful” publication in its field. It’s one of the reasons why more 
production men subscribe to it than to any other Metalworking publica- 
tion. It’s also why so many of them say. 


‘T have to read. iii 
Machinist” 


While both Mr. Dilway and his company are hypothetical, they are typical -Hi j i i 
of men and firms in Metalworking. American Machinist will gladly McGraw-Hill Magazine of Metalworking Production @ 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York @ 


provide real buying-action verbatims from actual men in Metalworking. 
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54% More 
Efficient 


Mr. Dilway’s viewpoint 
is typical of most 
Metalworking 
production men. 


Never before have 
there been such sales 
opportunities in the, 
Metalworking field. 


Modern Metalworking 
production machines 
are 54% more efficient 
than those installed 
only 10 years ago. 


Sixty percent 

of all Metalworking 
production equipment 
in the United States 
is now obsolete — 
over 10 years old. 


Want to get 

a complete picture 

of the market potential 
in Metalworking? 


Send now 

for a copy of 

American Machinist’s 
96-page Inventory of 
Metalworking Production 
Equipment — the most 
comprehensive “fact” book 
of the Metalworking market. 


American 
Y F-ledalisltcne 











COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 


continued from p. 94 


The issue should have given every 
Alcoan in New York state some- 
thing to mull over—a public service 
type of mailing that sets people 
straight. It scolded no one, berated 
no group, wrung no hands in an- 
guish. It just laid the problem in 
the reader’s lap, showed him what 
he could do to improve it, and let 
the case rest there. 


Getting added mileage . . The 
well-edited employe publication 
often serves several purposes and 
several audiences. Actually the 
“Beam” of Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts could serve as an internal-ex- 
ternal, although it is bracketed 
nominally as an employe paper. A 
case in point is the current issue 
which contains the annual report 
for employes. It dramatizes the 
products of the company in a wrap- 
around cover; thus it has promo- 
tional value and thereby serves a 
special purpose. 

The editorial matter highlights 
the significance of the company’s 
merger into General Telephone & 
Electronics Corp., thereby serving 
an additional purpose, and it dis- 
cusses the need for a reduction of 
waste and scrap which—by possi- 
bly a stretch of the imagination— 
could be construed as fulfilling still 
another assignment. In short, here’s 
a multiple-load company publica- 
tion, a special job that runs several 
errands at the same time. 

The pure externals, once pitied 
for their inability to keep up with 
the general magazines with which 
they often attempted to compete, 
are having a much easier time of 
it. Budgets seem to be materially 
loosened, to judge by increased size, 
greater use of color and vastly im- 
proved quality of the copy. 

There are dozens of illustrations 
of this, but one of the oldest of the 
externals—“Monsanto Magazine’’- 
probably serves to show the trend 
best over a long period of time. In- 
itially this publication was balanced 
between the interests of the internal 
and external audience, but the com- 
pany has since created its own in- 
ternals, so that the magazine is now 
beamed at the external audience. 








What interests everybody? . . 
Is it an easy audience to embrace? 
Not particularly, because the audi- 
ence’s vocations are varied. Mon- 
santo isn’t talking to a group com- 
posed exclusively of engineers; its 
message goes to many others. Thus 
it talks stereophonic sound, and 
New York’s new international air- 
port, interior decorating and tele- 
phonic communication in a small 
New England town. There is modest 
reference to phosphates (the house- 
wife’s hidden helper) and Monsanto 
in Japan. Each “Monsanto Mag- 
azine” appears to be a special issue, 
reaching out to people in many oc- 
cupations with many special ap- 
peals. 

Internal publications likewise 
tend to step beyond their estab- 
lished editorial borders. Editors of 
employe journals evidently get rest- 
less also to do the special, the chal- 
lenging assignment. In 
months companies have shown a 
tendency to pay new, deeper trib- 
utes to the employe group (maybe 
it’s political, but it’s more apt to be 
just plain journalistic sense). 


recent 


All about women .. The edi- 
tors of the “Cyanamid Magazine” 
for American Cyanamid Co. last 
month undertook a special is- 
sue of their own. This one was 
dedicated to “Cyanamid Women: 
What Do They Do?” Fortified by 
interesting statistics, the editors 
started off with this statement: 
“Women who wanted a career have 
had, until fairly recently, no choice 
at all—four out of five of them be- 
came teachers. Today, however, 
fully a third of our labor force is 
made up of women. More than half 
of them are married. Nine out of 
ten women now alive are likely to 
work outside their homes at some 
time in their lives. Between them, 
working women now account for 
an annual total of $42 billion in sal- 
aries and wages.” 

For this special group, Cyanamid 
has brought out an impressive spe- 
cial issue. 

Those are a few of hundreds of 
special jobs on the presses, on the 
planning boards, in the minds of 
editors. They spell change of pace, 
and out of the change is coming real, 
meaningful communication. * 
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COMPARISON! 


THE OFFICIAL MONTHLY of HEATING, REFRIGERATION, AIR-CONDITIONING, VENTILATION 


The ASHRAE JOURNAL is a professional publica- 
tion written with authority and read with conviction. 
It belongs to.the Society members, is published for 
them and editorially contains what they want to read 
—the exclusive technical papers of the Society de- 
scribing scientific research and the study of principles 
and methods; also pertinent general information 
about the industry. 


The ASHRAE JOURNAL is the Society monthly 
forum for discussing important issues. As the official 
publication of the Society the ASHRAE JOURNAL 
provides an audience which is a select, premium 
circulation. Every member is a sub- 


a . . . . 
scriber, every member considers it his 


The Closing Date for THE 
GUIDE, 1960 (38th annual 
edition) is October 15th, 
1959. For details write: 
W. M. Vidulich at ASHRAE 
Headquarters, 62 Worth 
Street, New York 13, N. Y 


NEW YORK 
W. M. Vidulich, 
Advertising Mgr 
J. Craig Johnson 
BArclay 7-6262 


publication. 


The ASHRAE JOURNAL has a unique readership 
by those engineers vitally concerned with designing, 
specifying or purchasing equipment components, 
parts and material used in heating, refrigeration, 
air conditioning and ventilation. 


This is real READERSHIP—not just a quick “thumb- 


through” and a mental reservation to read it later. 


CIRCULATION DATA 

ASHAE Members 

Plus the ABC Circulation of “Refrigerating 
Engineering Including Air-Conditioning” 


TOTAL CIRCULATION: 


12,084 


10,296 


22,380 


For complete details on circulation, rates and 


mechanical requirements contact: 


CHICAGO 
William J. Gatenby 
Room 452 

35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 
Financial 6-7255 


LOS ANGELES 


Richard T. Biedler 
429 S. Western St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Published by the 


62 WortH STREET, New York 13, New York 
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Should agency account executives 
have access to top management? 


Should agency account executives have regular contact with top management, or 
should they just contact advertising and sales personnel? This is 
the question IM asked seven top executives. Here are their replies . . 





A.E. must be integral a We find it essential to a produc- we believe our advertising and sales 
part of marketing team tive association that our account ex- managers to be the most appropriate 
ecutive be accepted on an equal liaison with the agency, concern- 
basis; that he be considered an in- ing the general merchandising pro- 
P tegral part of our marketing staff. gram. At the same time, it is essen- 
By Conde Hamlin Unless this fundamental attitude tial in a company of our size that 
President prevails, and the account executive the account executive have frequent 
. DeWalt Div. is completely informed of our mer- opportunity to talk with all mem- 
American Machine oi ; : ; 
chandising policy and goals, he bers of management, including the 
& Foundry Co. , ; ‘ ‘ : 
a could not advise intelligently. president. These meetings are ar- 
aiid From a professional standpoint, ranged at the discretion of the ad- 
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vertising manager, and we have 
found them to be invaluable for 
both client and agency. It is only 
natural that these meetings broaden 
and fortify the understanding of the 
account executive concerning AMF 
DeWalt products, future, develop- 
and over-all division and 
corporate policy. 

This policy may vary with the 
size of the company, and organiza- 
tional make-up, but at AMF DeWalt 
we find that only by accepting the 
account executive as a member of 
our marketing team, and extending 
to him an “open door” attitude, can 


ments, 


we expect our company and agency 
to work together to produce more 
profits. & 


‘The ad executive IS 
top management’ 


By Robert E. Harvey 


esident 





# In my mind, any suggestion that 
advertising account executives 
with 
“top management” represents a se- 
communications 
within the company concerned. 
The exact position, or title, of the 
person with whom the agency main- 


should have regular contact 


rious failure’ of 


tains contact is academic. What is 
most important is that the executive 
delegated to administer the 
pany’s advertising—and conse- 
quently to maintain liaison with the 
agency—must himself be fully ori- 
ented regarding the company’s pol- 


com- 


icies, aims and aspirations. 

“Top management” is an elastic 
term. When a company entrusts di- 
rection of its advertising to one of 
its executives, it is, in effect, dele- 
gating to him top management re- 
sponsibilities in the advertising field. 

Having vested him with that trust, 
it is management’s responsibility to 
see that he is kept fully informed 
regarding every phase of the com- 
pany’s operations, or future plan- 
ning, that could conceivably affect 
its advertising policies or tech- 
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niques. I agree completely that an 
agency must be given every one of 
these compass points if it is to oper- 
ate efficiently and productively in 
the company’s best interest. There 
should be no necessity, however, for 
regular contact with “top manage- 
ment.” If management lives up to its 
basic responsibility, the executive 
responsible for advertising is “top 
management” in his relations with 
the agency. * 


Plans ad policies, 
but delegates details 


By R. L. Gray 


rresideni 


® Many important functions must 
be delegated to responsible heads of 
the various divisions in the case of 
a company the size of Armco. Nat- 
urally, I participate in discussions 
leading to decisions on 
company policy with respect to ad- 
vertising; however, the methods and 
media for carrying out these policies 
are delegated to our director of 
market development under the gen- 
eral supervision of our executive 


over-all 


vice-president in charge of distribu- 
tion. 8 


Top management contact 
is too-often neglected 


By Fred C. Foy 
chairman & 
President 
Koppers 


Pittsburgh 


® I do think agency account execu- 
tives should have regular contact 
with top management in a company. 
More often than not they don't. 
Whether this is because the adver- 
tising and sales personnel try to 
keep them from it or whether they 
are too lazy to undertake to set up 
and continue a regular contact, I 


ntinued on page 102 
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NEWS 
REPORT... 
ANOTHER 


“FIRST” 


Progressive Architecture’s 
editorial leadership has 
scored another triumph—the 
first cohesive news and 
product review of 

the architectural field: 

P/A News Report. 


This new, rapid-reading 
section supplements 
traditional P/A coverage with 
up-to-the-minute bulletins of 
importance to the profession 
... latest product news and 
technical data. 


Over 16,000 inquiries per 
month ... scores of personal 
letters ... emphasize 
tremendous acceptance by 
time-pressed professional 
readers. 

Ask for details of distribution 
to 55,000 readers—including 
all U.S. Registered Architects 
and 10,000 engineers. 
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Leadership in the Architectural Field... 


as in any publishing enterprise, depends upon more than merely reporting 
architectural activities to readers. Far more important is an active editorial 
policy that supports and furthers the progress of the entire profession. That 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE supplies such leadership is evident from the fact 


that it enjoys the confidence of the world’s largest architectural audience. 


Reasons for this enthusiastic readership can be found in P/A’s impressive 
list of editorial firsts and exclusives. Increasing numbers of building products 
manufacturers and their agencies are making use of this leadership to effec- 
tively present their advertising to architectural firms. Continual high Starch 
scores mirror the interest of P/A’s audience in the information and data pro- 


vided by the advertising pages. 





Progressive Architecture means Productive Advertising 


a 


rN 


ABC-ABP 






{ Reinhold Publication 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


430 Park Avenue, New York 22. New York 
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FORUM .. 


continued from p. 100 


would not know. It has been my ex- 
perience, however, that if they do 
have a regular contact, a better ad- 
vertising job is done since they have 
a better understanding of what the 
company is trying to accomplish in 
an over-all way rather than just in 


advertising and promotion a 


Top management is 
available when needed 


By F. K. Daggett 





account executives, and 


® Agen \ 


other agency personnel, should have 
contact with top management when- 


ever that contact will help the agen- 
better job for our com- 


cy to do 


pany, or whenever it will help the 
agency to present a point of view, 
or a set of problems, that call for 
a top management decision 

I dont believe that this means 
regular” contact—that is, so many 
times a week or a month. Regula: 
contact of this kind can certainly 
be handled between the agency peo- 
ple and our own advertising and 
sales people. I am saying here that 
I dont feel that top management 
should okay every proof or every 
schedule or every piece of literature 
we issue. There isn’t time for this, 
for one thing—and, more important, 
in our own case, I feel that our sales 
and advertising people are fully ca- 
pable of carrying out their own re- 
sponsibilities 

In my own case, I like to feel that 
oul advertising agency account ex- 
ecutives and other key advertising 
agency personnel know that top 
management is always available to 
them. We are a smaller company 
here, and such contacts are usually 
together with our own advertising 
or sales people, or both. However, 
even when this may not be the case, 
were enough of a family here so 
that contact with top management 
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doesn’t seem to be “going over 
someone’s head.” 

Our own advertising agency 
which also handles our public rela- 
tions—has a very important respon- 
sibility: to present effectively the 
image of our company, and our 
products and services, to all the 
many groups of people who are im- 
portant to us in the course of out 
doing business 

In view of that, it seems to me 
very logical and necessary that our 
agency people have frequent con- 
tacts with top management, to ar- 
rive at agreement as to oul specific 
objectives, to check from time to 
time to be sure that we are all on 
the right track, and to contribute 
both judgment and encouragement 
that can come only directly from top 
management 

This has worked well for us, and 
I feel that it would work well even 


for a very large organization s 


Agency briefings keep 
top men informed 


By T. T. Arden 


= We consider it important that 
our top management people be reg- 
ularly informed as to the objectives, 
plans and results of our advertising 
program. In addition to their reg- 
ular contact work with our adver- 
tising and sales people, agency rep- 
resentatives periodically brief key 
management personnel. 

We now are in the second year of 
a company campaign in _ leading 
business and news magazines. This 
program is designed to strengthen 
our corporate identity and to de- 
scribe our products in  laymen’s 
terms. I have a particular interest in 
this campaign, and I must confess 
that I often rewrite agency copy and 
suggest layout changes. 

We believe that our messages to 
our various publics always deserve 
the attention of our key manage- 
ment people. = 





Newsletter supplements 
personal contact 


By H. R. Wood 


# Contact between company top 
management and agency personnel 
is vital. The agency must be aware 
of the long range views and plans 
of the company to formulate the ad- 
vertising accordingly 

This contact should be a contin- 
ious precess with personal meetings 
required only to sum up or to ex- 
plore new fields. At Alan Wood we 
find that such conferences are most 
productive and should be held two 
or three times a year, and more 
frequently if the need arises. 

A major part of our continuous 
contact or communication is a 
monthly “Management Newsletter” 
which gives in detail, production, 
profit, and sales figures, as well as 
general company and industry out- 
look and policy. This letter is signed 
by me as president and is also for 
the most part written by me. It is 
distributed to all our managers, as 
well as to our agency. With it, and 
by keeping our advertising manager 
informed on other changes in policy 
and plans, we find that we obviate 
the need for frequent personal con- 
tact 

When the personal meetings are 
held, they should not be simply with 
an account executive, but with the 
agency's top management and 
should be limited to long range 
planning and broad policy. If this 
is done and the meetings are not 
held too frenquently, we are able 
to steer away from covering areas of 
responsibility which have been 
delegated to the advertising man- 
ager, and with which we don’t want 
to interfere. 

In summary, I would say that 
contact is necessary, that it should 
be continuous so that agency will be 
constantly informed, and that this 
contact should occasionally be 
summed up and reviewed in a per- 


sonal meeting. s 





How to wrestle 








There’s an old adage that you can’t wrestle with a 
pig without getting dirty yourself. The best way to 


wrestle with a pig is: don’l. 


Occasionally, there’s a parallel to the old adage 
in modern advertising. Sometimes a competitor will 
make exaggerated or grossly misleading statements 
about your company or your products. The natural 
temptation to retaliate is often exhilarating as only 
an all-out scrap can be. And, it’s easy—even fun 
sometimes—to write a countering dirty ad. It’s cer- 
tainly a lot easier than carefully writing an ad built 
around solid marketing facts . . . an ad that sells a 
product on its own merits in terms of the user’s real 


needs. 


However tempting, we think it’s impossible to wade 
into a vindictive advertising campaign without getting 
a good bit of the dirt on yourself. And the unpleasant 
reputation for vituperative advertising is often diffi- 
cult to wash off in the market place. 


Often, too, the “fight fire with fire’”’ ads can do real 
harm to the overall advertising campaign. Every dollar 
diverted into “‘firebrand’”’ advertising must be de- 
ducted from carefully planned and budgeted advertising 


programs. 


Perhaps the most insidious result of advertising 
counter-campaigns is the confusion created in the 
mind of the customer. First he sees the claims, then 
the counter claims . . . both of which are intensely 








with a pig 





negative. Then, unable to decide which of the two 


companies or products is the worst, he buys a third 
product because it was honestly sold to him in terms 


of his particular needs. 


Almost every company is constantly trying either 
to attain or maintain leadership in its markets. Yet 
at times in the heat of battle some companies forget 
a fact so obvious it has become a truism: “‘to be the 
leader, look like the leader.” We feel it’s part of an 
agency’s job to remind clients—even at times when 
they don’t want to be reminded—that it’s pretty diffi- 
cult to look like the leader while you’re down in the 


mud wrestling with a—competitor. 


Forty-nine of our clients are leaders in their fields— 


and they look the part. 


Mareleller. Kickard, 
G ebhardt and eed ; Ine: 


ACGOVERTISOiIin ¢G 


NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH ¢ CHICAGO ¢ HOUSTON 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS * BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC. 
MARKETING COUNSEL * MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 
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ARKETIZING 
for Amerigan{ 
Hard Rubber ‘Go, 


The American Hard Rubber Co. 
rates attention for their coordi- 
nated sales program. During 
1959 this marketizing* program 
will focus attention on ‘‘Ace”’ 
equipment for all buying and 
specifying factors in the CPI: 
@ 88 insertions in 9 business papers 
@ direct mail supplementing the 
space campaign 
@ “Ace” catalog distributed in 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 
all advertisements and direct 
mail will cross-refer to their CEC 
catalog “for more information” 
“Ace” sales organization has been 
briefed on the campaign 


Like a comb 
with all its teeth 


.a marketizing* program is 
only effective when it is complete. 
The success of the program de- 
pends on the complete integration 
of everything you devise to stim- 
ulate sales. For instance, to boost 
the sale of equipment or mate- 
rials of construction to the proc- 
ess industries be sure to always 
earmark sufficient funds from a 
marketizing* budget to include 
your CATALOG in CEC. 


CEC will make your advertising 
and direct mail dollars work 
harder. It stays on hand inside 
over 15,000 plants, furnishing 
product facts fast, all year long! 


MARKETIZING .. a method of devel- 
oping industrial sales and 
product acceptance through 
the coordination of sales 
strategy — advertising — 
direct mail —and effective 
catalog distribution. 


7 q? CHEMICAL 
Ee ENGINEERING 
> @® catatoc 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
430 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


For complete information, 
consult our ‘‘tell-all’’ peges in SRDS" 


for equipment, 
engineering 
services, 
materials of 
construction 
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PROBLEMS 


IN INDUSTRIAL 


MARKETING 


by BOB AITCHISON 


How. to sign your name 


You may be putting the wrong name 


at the bottom of your ads. Read this 


and find out why... 


® Our advertising agency has rec- 
ommended that we sign our adver- 
tisements by our product name 
rather than by our company name. 
There is a difference of opinion in 
our organization as to whether or 
not this is a good idea. What do 
you think? . . Advertising Manager. 
® I think your advertising agency 
has made a worth while suggestion. 
Ad signatures, in my opinion, should 
definitely emphasize the product or 
service. A signature that empha- 
sizes “Smith Lift Trucks” certainly 
gives the reader a better idea of 
what you are selling than a signa- 
ture which emphasizes “Smith Engi- 
neering Company.” This is impor- 
tant because, as much as we hate to 
admit it, not everyone who sees an 
ad reads each and every word of 
the copy. The substantial differ- 
ences between Starch “noted” and 
“read-most” scores would seem to 
support this observation. So, in 
some instances, our ads have only 
a fleeting opportunity to influence 
the reader and must function in 
much the same manner as a bill- 
board. 

It is true that the name of an 
advertiser’s product or service will, 
no doubt, be mentioned in the head- 
line, subhead, and/or copy area 
which precede the signature. How- 


ever, a dominant repetition of the 
nine or service name at the end 
of the ad will impress the brand 
image more firmly into the reader’s 
mind. 

Over the years more and more 
advertisers are emphasizing the 
product or service name over the 
company name. Obviously this does 
not mean that the company name 
does not appear; it simply means 
that the company name receives a 
subordinate visual emphasis. 

A spot check of a recent issue of 
Dun’s Review & Modern Industry 
shows that 44 out of 104 advertisers 
used product or service signatures. 
In a recent issue of Business Week, 
50 out of 103 advertisers signed 
with their product or service. The 
score for a recent issue of Iron 
Age: 39 product or service signa- 
tures out of 94 ads. For Automotive 
Industries, 40 out of 81. For Mate- 
rials in Design Engineering, 79 out 
of 186. 

Here are some well-known ad- 
vertisers who sign with product or 
service: Link-Belt Trolley Con- 
veyors, Verifax Copying, Pinker- 
ton’s Security Service, Pitney- 
Bowes Folding & Inserting Ma- 
chines, Bruning Copyflex, Bodine 
Motors, Oliver Farquhar Conveyors, 
Koppers Plastics, Honeywell 
DATAmatic Electronic Data Proc- 


Continued on page 107 
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There is nothing ‘“‘hotter’” in the realm of metalworking than today’s 
production of aircraft and missiles. There is where you find the ingenious 
toolings, the newest materials, the unusual techniques — all deliberately 
planned to produce better work, more accurately, faster and frequently 
at less cost. 


It is these outstanding achievements that are so eagerly sought after by 
forward-looking executives in all branches of metalworking. It is these 
achievements which will be pictured and described in detail in July 
MACHINERY, the 19th Aircraft and Missile Production Number. 


Of all the publications in the field, only MACHINERY has the special 
skill and experience (19 years of it!) to deliver a superb and useful edi- 
torial job on so technical a subject. Everyone in metalworking knows it, 
and looks forward to the benefits he can gain from that issue. 


The success of these Aircraft and Missile Production Numbers (always 
published in July) is but one of many reasons why MACHINERY is out- 
standingly different. Vive la difference ... and don’t miss advertising 
in that issue! 


JULY MACHINERY 
19th AIRCRAFT and MISSILE 
PRODUCTION NUMBER 


Closing for plates June 5 


Published by The Industrial Press, 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 








My customers and prospects know 

who I am. They know my company and 

our products even better. The reason is that 
Minder Chain & Gear Company and its suppliers 
advertise consistently in business magazines like 
THE LUMBERMAN. Such advertising keeps 
our customers constantly reminded of our 
name, our quality equipment and our 

sales and service facilities... particularly 
between personal calls. Advertising is 

a real sales tool for me, as much 

as catalogs, ‘spec’ sheets and 

anything else I work with. ¥ 


says J. E. (Eric) Strom, Engineer 
J. W. Minder Chain & Gear Co. 
Portland, Oregon 


(One of the largest suppliers of power 
transmission products on the West Coast) 


HOW mf. BUSINESSPAPER ADVERTISING CAN HELP 
YOUR SALESMEN IN THE FOREST PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


tough, time-consuming, costly sales job. Plants are isolated 
and scattered geographically and few companies have a 
sales force large enough to cover the field thoroughly, 
month after month. That’s why leading suppliers rely on 
consistent advertising in THE LUMBERMAN to keep 
their name and products before this industry; also to make 
sales calls more productive by pre-selling. No other in- 
dustry journal reaches as many key men in sawmills, ply- 
wood, veneer, board and allied woods-products plants. Put 
THE LUMBERMAN to work for your salesmen, and you. 


Lambe Hall Publishing Headquarters THE LUMBERMAN and THE TIMBERMAN — 
731 S.W. Oak Street, Portland 5, Oregon — CApitol 2-1314 


Serving industry constructively since 1902 
MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS @: <q): EVERY OFFICE IS A HOME OFFICE 


Portland, Ore., 731 S.W. Oak St., CA 2-1314 * Chicago, 1791 Howard St., RO 4-3420 © Cleveland, 
4500 Euclid Ave., EX 1-4180 © San Francisco, 500 Howard St., EX 7-1881 © New York, 370 
Lexington Ave., MU 3-9294 * Seattle, 71 Columbia St., MA 2-1626 © Los Angeles, 3501 Eagle 
Rock Bivd., Cl 5-7194 * Vancouver, B.C., 402 Pender St.W., MU 5-7287 © Atlanta, 2640 Winding 
lane, N.E., ME 6-2385 * London W.1, Eng., 130 Crawford St. (Corner Baker St.) WE 3624 ¢ 
Koln-Kalk (Cologne), Kantstrasse 22, Tei. 871752 


Covering the widely-spread Forest Products Industry is a 
| 
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MILLER FREEMAN 
PUBLICATIONS 


MINING @ 


Construction 
WORLD 


THE LUMBERMAN 
THE TIMBERMAN 
PULP & PAPER 
MINING WORLD 
PACIFIC FISHERMAN 


PACIFIC LAUNDRY & 
CLEANING JOURNAL 


WESTERN BAKER 
PACIFIC WORKBOAT 


SEA AND PACIFIC MOTOR BOAT* 


WORLD MINING 
WESTERN BUILDING 
CLEANING AND LAUNDRY AGE 


CONSTRUCTION WORLD 


PULP & PAPER INTERNATIONAL 


“AB 








PROBLEMS... 
continued from p. 104 


essing, Voicewriter, Allen-Bradley 
Quality Motor Control, Buell Dust 
Collection Systems, Dodge Reports 
—and so on. 


=" Has “Problems in Industrial 
Marketing” ever carried anything 
on colors? I’m interested in seeing 
anything you may have published 
about the emotions which may be 
evoked by different colors. I think 
this is an area that is almost total- 
ly ignored by industrial advertisers 
. . Director of Advertising. 


® This column has never published 
anything on the subject of colors 
and the emotions they evoke. 

Last year, however, The National 
Tag Co. published a simple “Color 
Guide” you may find helpful. It 
was published with point of pur- 
chase tags, booklets and labels in 


mind; however, most of the infor- 
mation it contains will apply to the 
use of colors in general. 

The booklet suggests you use yel- 
low to indicate brightness, airiness, 
refreshment . . ivory for usefulness, 
plainness, practicality . . 
femininity, freshness, youthfulness 


salmon for 


buff for wholesomeness, age, 
utility . . orange for warmth, ac- 
tion, power, tastiness . . green for 
freshness, crispness, coolness 
gray for mildness, softness, reserve, 
primness 
softness, fragrance . . red _ for 
strength, excitement, heat, fire, 
light blue for coldness, formality, 
depth, haughtiness . . lilac for lux- 


pink for daintiness, 


ury, richness, refinement, stateli- 
ness . . and white for purity, pro- 
fessionalism, cleanliness. 

If you're interested in obtaining 
a copy of this color guide, write to 
Robert L. Hime, The National Tag 
Company, 332 South Patterson 
Boulevard, Dayton 1, Ohio. a 





IM GALLERY 


H. B. Maguire: 40 years of 
selling—and all of it steel 


= Howard B. Maguire, recently re- 
tired general manager of sales, 
American Steel & Wire Div., United 
States Steel Corp., spent his entire 
business career selling steel and 
steel products. All but two of those 
years were with the Wire Division. 


. - Names and faces in the news 


Now a resident of Golden Beach, 
Fla., Mr. Maguire began his long 
career as a salesman for American 
Steel & Wire in his native Chicago 
in 1919. Previously he had served 
overseas as an Army second lieu- 
tenant during World War I. He is a 
graduate of Armour Institute of 
Technology where he gained his de- 
gree in chemical engineering. 

In 1922, after two years in the en- 
gineering department of Common- 
wealth Edison Co., Mr. Maguire re- 
joined the Wire Division as salesman 
and rose by several steps until, in 
1949, he was transferred to Cleve- 
land as area manager of sales with 
responsibility for five district sales 
offices. He became general sales 
manager for the entire American 
Steel & Wire Div. in 1957. 

Mr. Maguire, now 64, is spending 
a well-earned retirement swimming 
and golfing on the Florida coast. He 
is also active in several social and 
professional organizations including 
the American Iron & Steel Institute. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maguire have no 
children. = 
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FAMOUS LAST WORDS (No. 8) 


"ZT KNOW ITS ALITTLE LATE...BUT” 





























This happens more often than you think 


An exhibitor that waits until the last minute to call in 
his display builder, is short changing himself. 

Given the time, the display builder can provide dozens 
of exhibit services over and above the designing and 
building of the exhibit itself—and also avoid unneces- 
sary and excessive overtime charges. 

GRS&W, for example, can help you plan and inte- 
grate the exhibit into your total advertising program— 
furnish you with factual reports on show audience— 
develop the exhibit with appeal to this audience .. . and 





Q 
‘f 


provide many other services which contribute greatly to 
the overall effectiveness of your exhibit program. 

We urge you to take advantage of these extra services. 
Plan your next exhibit early—preferably on the same 
day you sign up for the space. 











... and be sure to include GRS&W in your plans. 

Our complete exhibit facilities and fresh creative ap- 
proach to your exhibit problem will pay off with greater 
returns on your exhibit dollar. 


DID YOU KNOW—that GRS&W can also provide expert assistance in planning and design- 
ing Sales Meeting Properties, Show Rooms and Interiors, Training Aids, Traveling Shows, 
Dioramas, Merchandisers and Special Presentations. 


exhibits and 
al SS V4 displays 


GARDNER, ROBINSON, STIERHEIM & WEIS, INC. © 5875 Centre Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Pennsylvania 
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‘NUMBERS GAME’ 





How to encourage 
customers to make 
catalog revisions 


The Isaacs Co., Cincinnati, O. 
manufacturers agent, has found a 
way to encourage customers to keep 
its product catalogs up to date. 
It’s done with a “lucky numbers” 
contest. 

Isaacs supplies customers with 
composite catalogs made up of the 
individual catalogs supplied by the 
various companies it represents. 
Mailings of new or revised catalog 
sheets are made several times a year 
and it isn’t easy to get the catalog 
holders to file the new pages. That’s 
where the contest comes in. 

Fortunately, each catalog is indi- 
vidually registered in the name of 





This is the third of 
IM’s Idea-of-the- 
Month Contest 
ners. The winning 
idea was submitted by 
S. H. Isaacs of Isaacs 


Ce: 


The contest is still 
under way. Complete 
details appear on page 
112. 


win- 





the person to whom it is given and 
a serial number is assigned. The 
number appears on the catalog’s in- 
side front cover. 

Each time a set of catalog re- 
vision sheets is mailed, a lucky 
number is picked from among the 
catalog numbers. A covering letter 
accompanying the revision sheets 
gives the lucky number and tells 
the holder of the catalog with that 
number to phone or write for his 
prize. 

The prizes are gifts of merchan- 


dise which retail for about $15 to 
$20. 

Most people, explains S. H. (Ted) 
Isaacs, are curious enough about 
whether they have won to reach 
for the catalog and examine their 
serial number. And, he adds, once 
the catalog is in hand, the probabili- 
ty of the revisions being made— 
then and there—are greatly in- 
creased. 

The contest, he says, has stimu- 
lated considerable interest among 
Isaacs’ customers. For several weeks 
after each catalog mailing, people 
inquire as to who the winner was. 
By all indications, they’re watching 
the numbers. 


Who prints brightest colors? 
Right answer nets $3 bill 


“Who prints the brightest colors 
in the world?” 

Residents of the Philadelphia area 
who answered that question to the 
satisfaction of Chromart Co., Phila- 
delphia producer of advertising 
displays, have been rewarded with 
a $3 bill—or, at least, with a rea- 
sonable facsimile of that unreason- 
able denomination. 

Chromart’s switchboard operator 
has been answering incoming tele- 
phone calls with the query “Who 


prints the brightest colors in the 
world?” Quick-thinking callers who 
answer, “Chromart,” receive by 
return mail the facsimile $3 bill, a 
color swatch card of daylight fluo- 
rescent colors, and a covering let- 
ter urging them to continue spread- 
ing the correct answer. 

As for the $3 bills, they are re- 
prints of an actual $3 bill printed 
by the republic of Texas in 1840. 

As an added follow-up promo- 
tion, Chromart has been distribut- 
ing ball point pens, wallets and 
desk name plates with the same 
question—and answer—imprinted. 

“The idea has created much fun 
and goodwill around town,” ac- 
cording to Chromart owner Jack 
Simmons. “And the word of mouth 
advertising has been surprisingly 


good.” 


Quaker’s new movie highlights 
industrial rubber production 


The operation of a modern rubber 
plant is the subject of a new 16mm 
sound and color movie released by 
Quaker Rubber Div., H. K. Porter 
Co., Philadelphia. 

The 25-minute film, entitled 
“Progress In Industrial Rubber 
Products,’ shows how raw mate- 
rials are used to produce quality 
rubber products through improved 
production facilities. Scenes of Qua- 
ker’s own laboratories are high- 
lighted, showing how tests are per- 
formed. on all raw materials and 
finished products. 

Arrangements for showing can be 
made by contacting the advertising 
department, Quaker Rubber Div., 
H. K. Porter Co., Tacony and Comly 
Sts:, Philadelphia 24. 


n Ideas 
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Looks real . . Chromart’s prizes of $3 bills were reproductions of actual $3 bills circu- 


lated in republic of Texas in 1840 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


Ford Motor Co. introduced its 
new tractor and farm equipment 
line to dealers by showing the 
equipment in action over closed- 


circuit television. A whole farm 


ie 

was specially cultivated for the a Shy i: ne 
90-minute presentation. Shoot! . . Hay baiing demonstration, featuring latest Ford 
equipment, was recorded on video tape to be shown at later 


date on closed-circuit preview of company’s new line. 


Ford grows a farm to reap 


a fat sales harvest 


xX] 
* a" 


SEIS 


By Betty Aulenbach a new application of scientific farm- 
IM Associate Editor ing. 


a 


Actually, the presentation of 
Ford’s equipment in an actual har- 
vesting operation, although authen- 
tic, was not telecast “live” but was 
reproduced from video tape. The 
“live” portion of the telecast, fea- 
turing talks by Ford personnel and 


s When Ford Motor Co. introduced 
its 1959 line of tractors and farm 
implements over closed-circuit tele- 
vision, the equipment was presented 
“in action” from a farm in Yuma, 
Ariz., grown especially for the 90- 
minute telecast. performances by professional enter- 

The new line, manufactured by tainers, was telecast from Burbank, 
Ford’s Tractor & Implement Div., Cal. The 2,400 dealers and their 
Birmingham, Mich., and presented guests watched the proceedings in 
to 20,000 Ford dealers, customers 30 cities throughout the country. 
and prospects, was the occasion both Although the production was 
for a “first” in closed-circuit tv and planned well in advance, late au- 
tumn was hardly the time to plant 
a tailor-made farm and expect it to 
be ready for harvest by early Feb- 
ruary. That is where the scientific 
farming came in. 
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Speedy . . NBC Television and Ampex 
mobile units stand by main tv camera 
tower ready to tape demonstration on 
Yuma farm. With aid of Ampex’s new 
mobile video tape unit, film could be run 
back and edited immediately after shoot- Two big ‘ifs’ . . Ford figured it 
ing, saving much time and effort. could be done—if an area subject to 
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Fier. 


Firming up . . Comedian Herb Shriner (right) and Merritt Hill, 
general manager, Ford Tractor & Implement Div., have last 


minute chat before start of show. 


continuous sunshine was chosen as 
the location and if all the latest in- 
formation in scientific growing 
methods was brought to bear. 

A suitable farm of 58 acres was 
selected in Yuma and the land was 
refloated and leveled for irrigation 
so that each plot could be individ- 
ually flooded. It was determined 
that lettuce, alfalfa, cantaloupe and 
barley would mature by early Feb- 
ruary. But the corn was a problem. 
It would simply take longer—unless 
its growth rate was somehow 
speeded to a record-breaking point. 
That is exactly what was done. 

A huge “hothouse” tent of poly- 
ethylene film was constructed above 
the seed rows and equipped with 
high powered lights to lengthen the 
growing day. With artificial condi- 
tions of light, heat and humidity— 
plus modern irrigation—the corn 
grew in 70 days to the same height 
midwestern summer corn reaches in 
nearly twice that time. 

While Ford was groing tall corn 
in Arizona, other plans for the big 
show were taking place in the stu- 
dios of Haford Kerbawy & Co., De- 
troit film producer. 

A special seven-minute film fea- 
turing Henry Ford II, president of 
Ford Motor Co., and Ernest Breech, 
chairman of the board, was to be 


Al 


“alli 
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Hoedown . 


. Old-fashioned hoedown was given new look by 
professional performers who added gay touch to proceedings 


“Live’’ portion of show was beamed from Burbank, Cal 


telecast to each outlet. Following 
this, other speeches by Ford execu- 
tives would be beamed from Bur- 
bank. Comedian Herb Shriner and 
a cast of professional singers and 
dancers were hired to add a light 
touch to the proceedings. 


Risky business . . Some thought 
was given, in the beginning, to the 
possibility of picking up live the 
Yuma portion of the program. But it 
became apparent that this was risky 
business. In the first place, there 
was the unpredictable factor of 
weather. In addition, there was al- 
ways the possibility of equipment 
failure or its misuse. Line failure, 
too, was not impossible and cut-in 
problems over so long a distance 
could aways develop. 

Fortunately, the film studio was 
aware of the progress that Ampex 
Corp., Redwood City, Cal. manu- 
facturer of magnetic tape recorders, 
had been making with its new mo- 
bile video tape unit. Ampex was 
contacted and, although the unit 
was not yet in production, company 
officials were so enthusiastic about 
the proposition that the company 
moved up the date of production of 
the first commercial units. The 
equipment was engaged by Ford to 
shoot the Yuma sequences for later 


integration into the live portion of 
the show. 

The chief advantage of video tape 
over motion picture film in such a 
situation was that the taped shots 
could be “played back” immediately 
and any necessary retakes could be 
made while the sets were still in 
place. In addition, video tape also 
gives far better reproduction than 
does film, according to Haford Ker- 
bawy, head of the commercial film 
organization. 


A ‘first’ for both . . Hence, Ford’s 
show was the occasion for two 
“firsts”: For Ford, the event marked 
the first time a manufacturer had 
used closed-circuit television to in- 
troduce a new line of farm equip- 
ment. For Ampex, 
represented the first commercial use 


the production 


of the new mobile video tape unit. 

Reaction to the final presentation 
from farmers, dealers and distribu- 
tors was enthusiastic without ex- 
ception, according to Merritt Hill, 
general manager of Ford’s Tractor 
& Implement Div. 

“It was,” he said, “the most en- 
thusiastic reception of a tractor line 
I have ever seen. We were delighted 
with the response and feel con- 
vinced it will give us a big head 
start on competition.” 2 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 111 


Stockholders ‘attend’ annual 
meeting via network radio 


American Machine & Foundry Co. 
stockholders who couldn’t make it 
to the company’s annual meeting 
had it brought to them this year, as 
did thousands of other Americans 
hearing these “inside” proceedings 
for the first time. 

The New York company broad- 
cast highlights from its annual 
stockholders meeting over NBC 
radio on a program entitled “This is 
AMF—Stockholders’ Meeting on the 
Air.” 

The meeting itself, held as an 
afternoon session at New York’s 
Biltmore Hotel, was recorded and 
the major portions incorporated into 
the 25-minute broadcast. 

In explaining the purpose of the 
broadcast, Morehead Patterson, 
AMF board chairman, said, “Today 
more than eight million Americans 
own stock in American business, 
but only a relatively small number 
have ever been able to attend a 
stockholder meeting or to know how 
one is conducted. 

“We believe that network radio 
will offer us a fine opportunity to 
‘bring’ an annual meeting to those 
stockholders who are away from 
areas where most meetings are held. 


The broadcast will also enable us to 
communicate with AMF’s 22,000 
stockholders, 12,000 employes and 
the citizens of our 49 plant com- 
munities. 

“We believe that this program 
will help contribute to a greater un- 
derstanding of American business 
and encourage more active partici- 
pation by everyone in corporate 
ownership,” he concluded. 

This was the first time a com- 
pany’s annual meeting has _ been 
broadcast nationally, according to 
company officials. AMF pioneered 
another such first in 1957 when it 
used inter-city closed-circuit large 
screen television to bring its annual 
meeting in New York to a gathering 
of stockholders in Chicago. 


Puts trade show registration 
list to work; finds it works 


A tailor-made mailing list, and 
one which many companies ignore, 
is the registration list furnished to 
exhibitors at trade shows. 

Seco Co., St. Louis manufacturer 
of food serving equipment, after 
years of filing these lists and for- 
getting about them, has found an 
inexpensive way to build them into 
a prospect list, reports advertising 
manager Ralph Eberts. The idea was 
tested at the American School Food 
Service Association show in Phila- 
delphia. The company had 4x9” 





Idea 

of the 
Month 
Contest 





@e@eThis month IM presents its third “Idea of 
the Month” contest winner (see p. 109). You, too, 
have an opportunity to be a winner. 

Each month IM will select what the editors con- 
sider the sales promotion “idea of the month.” It 
will be described on these pages and to the origi- 
nator will go a special “idea man” trophy. 

Rules are simple. Just send the details to Sales 
Promotion Ideas Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 
E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill., with an actual sam- 
ple and/or photo of the item described whenever 
possible. No entry blanks or special forms are re- 
quired... And don’t worry about not being a writ- 
er. Just send the description; we'll do the writing. 

All types of sales promotion items are eligible 
for the award—salesmen’s aids, direct mail, ex- 
ternal house organs, specialties, catalogs, audio- 
visual aids, exhibits, printed literature. You may 


enter as often as you wish. 
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the shows Over... 


Aftermath . . Footsore exhibitor on cov- 
er introduces reader to Seco’s show fol- 
low-up folder. Message inside suggests 
show visitor keep Seco products in mind. 





four-page folders printed in ad- 
vance of the show so that they 
could be mailed promptly when the 
show ended. 

The folder’s cover carried a 
sketch of a weary, footsore Seco ex- 
hibit attendent leaving for home, 
his suitcase stuffed with inquiries. 
“The show’s over was the 
cover’s only message. Inside, in a 
single sentence, the reader was 
asked to drop the enclosed busi- 
ness reply card in the mail any time 
he wanted more information on 
Seco’s food serving equipment. 

The folders were mailed to the 
complete list the day after the show 
ended. Many of the business reply 
cards were returned within a week, 
according to Mr. Eberts. Dealers 
and salesmen reported that mem- 
bers of the association showed them 
the cards weeks later, indicating 
that in many cases they were being 
held. Some of the returned cards 
requested that a salesman call to 
discuss complete kitchen installa 
tions. The idea has not yet been 
tested long enough to determine 
how many of these inquiries re- 
sulted in sales. 


Continued on page 114 





What is really happening 





in this picture? 


‘wnyiieee «6 SE * IPE PLANS AND GUIDE BOOK 


..@ When an oil/gas magazine subscriber is 
allowed to select the type coverage he 
wants, this is automatic, perpetual 
reader-research. 


When an oil/gas magazine subscriber is 
allowed to select the type coverage he 
wants, this is perfect market-matching 
with no waste circulation. 


PE’s Four-Magazine Plan gives the subscriber his choice of editorial 
content ... specialized or integrated. We give him credit for knowing 
what he wants, what he needs. Your ads reach him in a selected climate. 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING COMPANY /»0x 1589 e DALLAS 


DALLAS: ABBOTT SPARKS, ADV. DIRECTOR; ED SEALEY; RI 8-4403; CHICAGO: E. V. PERKINS, HA 7-6883; NEW YORK: CLYDE DILLEHAY, JOHN McDONALD, MURRAY HILL 6-7232 
LOS ANGELES: RICHARD P. McKEY (PASADENA) RY 1-0685; PITTSBURGH: ART GILLIAM, WE 1-0619; BIRMINGHAM: FRED W. SMITH, TR 1-5762; HOUSTON: JESS E. ADKINS, JA 6-2631 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 112 


Since the artwork on the cover 
is general in nature, Seco plans to 
use the folders at future conven- 
tions. Only the exhibitor’s badge, 
which identifies the particular show, 
will need to be changed. 


Motorola aids salesmen with 
tailor-made letter service 


Accepting the fact that busy field 
salesmen do not like to be bogged 
down with clerical duties, Motorola, 


Inc., Chicago, is making their task 
effortless by supplying them with 
personalized sales letters tailor- 
made for their individual territories. 

Motorola, working with Direct 
Mail Advertising Co., Chicago, han- 
dles all mailing details upon the 
salesman’s request. The salesman is 
given a sample kit of letters pre- 
pared by Motorola’s sales promo- 
tion department. The samples are 
designed to cover all conceivable 
categories of prospects in the sales- 
man’s territory. He then indicates 
on an accompanying form which 
letters he wants and the specific 


area that he wants to pinpoint. 

After approval by Motorola’s as- 
sistant advertising manager, Robert 
Rosenberger, the request is for- 
warded to Direct Mail Advertising 
which takes over from there. The 
required number of letters are proc- 
essed and all mailing details are 
handled by the mailing service. If 
the salesman is unable to furnish 
his own list, Direct Mail Advertising 
compiles it for him. 

On most of the mailings, the let- 
ters are personalized with matched 
fill-in headings and the salesman’s 
signature reproduced in blue ink. 





Sales promotion ‘sells’ 
secrecy at atom plant 


Hanford Atomic Works keeps employes’ lips buttoned 


by using tried and true sales promotion methods 


By Ted Van Arsdol 


® Officials at Hanford Atomic 
Works in the state of Washington 
have all the usual management 
problems, plus an additional one: 
They must devote considerable 
effort to figuring out ways to en- 
courage employes to keep the lid 
on weapons secrets. 

F. J. McHale, Atomic Energy 
Commission security division direc- 
tor at Hanford, sums it up this way: 
“Security is like almost anything 
else. You have to sell it.” 

Because security ideals have to 
be “sold” to employes—and sold 
in an attractive package at that— 
Hanford borrows heavily on the 
tried and true methods of the “sales 
promotion experts.” 

Mobiles, for example, are a re- 
cent addition to Hanford’s security 
program. 

From the moment a worker walks 
into the plant to begin his day, he 
has entered a world of security- 
conscious mobiles. As he stands in 
line to show his pass to the patrol- 
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man, he can’t avoid watching a cut- 
out of an elephant teetering on a 
box above his head. The message on 
the mobile reads: “Don’t Slip.” 
Periodically, a small motor twirls 
the mobile around to reveal the 
admonition, “Remember Security.” 

The mobiles are made by the em- 
ployes themselves from improvised 
items ranging from dime store gadg- 
ets to window display materials. 
The twirling elephant mentioned 
above was operated with an elec- 
tric clock motor. 

Another idea Hanford has _ bor- 
rowed from the sales promotion 
boys is a series of outdoor signs 
carrying pointed messages conveyed 
on a light note. Examples: 

e “Caution—Engage Brain Before 
Starting mouth.” 

e “A secret can circle the globe 
without refueling.” 

e “A careless talker and his secrets 
are soon parted.” 

e “Alcohol preserves almost any- 
thing except a secret.” 

Some of the security promotions 
are issued as a joint project of the 


Atomic Energy Commission and 
General Electric Co., a contractor 
for the government at Hanford. 
These devices include 35mm color 
slide films, outdoor billboards, post- 
ers, bus cards and cartoons for plant 
bulletin boards. 

The security promotions avoid 
the word “don’t” as much as possi- 
ble. “We stress the positive ap- 
proach,” says T. B. Farley, General 
Electric's manager of security and 
patrol operations. 

Representatives of newer atomic 
installations, as well as industrial 
companies, have visited Hanford, 
one of the pioneer atomic plants, to 
study its security program which 
has now been under way there for 
13 years. 


Sales Promotion Idec 


Nudge Employe designed mobiles, 
like gabby parrot above, keep Hanford 
workers from talking too much, with 
good-natured warnings. 














The most powerful editorial in metalworking covers the field... and more 


As specialists in production processes and manufactur- 
ing development the men of tool engineering stand out 
as experts in the metalworking industries they serve. 


THE TOOL ENGINEER is editorially devoted to the spe- 
cial needs and interests of these influential men. Its 
steadily increasing circulation, now 39,621 (ABC, 
December ‘58), reflects greater penetration into prime 
markets, plus extensive readership beyond the confines 
of basic metalworking.* 


Editorial impact paces THE TOOL ENGINEER’s growth, 
paralleling the growing importance of the tool engi- 
neering profession itself. As tool engineers progress 
and diversify, THE TOOL ENGINEER lengthens its stride 


to meet their demands for important product and 
process information. 


Reach the experts! Concentrate your important product 
story where it’s needed — in the only magazine written 
by and for tool engineers. 


*National circulation in such SIC classifications as: 
SIC 19, Ordnance and Accessories; SIC 25, Furniture 
and Fixtures; SIC 33, Primary Metal Industries; SIC 34, 
Fabricated Metal Products; SIC 35, Machinery, except 
electrical; SIC 36, Electrical Machinery; SIC 37, Transpor- 
tation Equipment; SIC 38, Instruments; SIC 39, Miscella- 
neous Metal Products. Ask your local TTE Representative 
for 4-digit breakdowns on these and many other important 
classifications. 


leo! Engineer 


PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS 
10700 PURITAN AVE., DETROIT 38, MICH. 








Getting the message . . 


ane au? 3 
PI RA9/ RO? 


Pencils fly as fertilizer salesmen note selling tips at one of 


nine regional meetings conducted by International for customer’s salesmen. Subjects 


were chosen through industry-wide survey 


Sales promotion ideas 


Reading the text .. |MC’s Gerd W. Krae- 
mer looks over one of manuals distrib- 
uted by company as part of program 


‘Pupils’ decide what subjects 


are taught 


s International Minerals & Chemi- 
cal Corp., Skokie, IIl., has completed 
a series of sales meetings in which 
the salesmen themselves were per- 
mitted to select in advance the sub- 
jects they wanted most to learn 
about 

Furthermore, to make the meeting 
more unique, the men were not IMC 
salesmen at all, but the salesmen of 
IMC customers in the fertilizer 
manufacturing industry. 

IMC’s series of nine sales meet- 
ings was the windup of what the 
company refers to as its “Full Or- 
bit” sales service program. The pro- 
gram was launched last year to help 
fertilizer manufacturers increase 
their sales. IMC is a major supplier 
of two fertilizer ingredients, phos- 
phate and potash. 

The “Full Orbit” program began 
last summer when IMC representa- 
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tives distributed six manuals 
throughout the fertilizer industry. 
The manuals covered such subjects 
as insurance needs, advertising, 
building a sales staff, market analy- 
sis, dealer meetings and technical 
service. 

Manufacturers, after receiving the 
manuals, indicated a desire for fur- 
ther help. Thus the regional training 
meetings were born. IMC attributes 
a great deal of the success of the 
meetings to the fact that the com- 
panies themselves were surveyed in 
advance as to what topics they most 
wanted to further explore. 

Popular subjects at the meeting 
were prospecting for sales, closing 
deals, more effective use of selling 
time, advertising and use of sales 
aids. 

Company salesmen from 
distances of more than 300 miles to 


came 


at IMC sales clinics 


attend the meetings, which were 
held in Birmingham, Ala., Shreve- 
port, La., Tampa, Fla., Columbia, 
S. C., Baltimore, Md. (two meet- 
ings), Cincinnati, O., Des Moines, 
Ia, and at IMC headquarters in 
Skokie, IIl. 

Salesmen seemed in unanimous 
agreement that the clinic-like ses- 
sions were just what the doctor or- 
dered for increased sales. The ac- 
cent at all sessions was on selling 
quality rather than price and the 
reps agreed it was the proper ap- 
proach. 

Perhaps their general reaction can 
best be described by quoting one of 
their number who summed up the 
program as follows: 

“It was a pleasant surprise,” he 
said, “to find no sales pitch, no 
frothy generalities and no wasted 
time.” s 





How to get more business now 


‘**Yeah, boss. 
Engineering 
says 
we’re in” 


“Easy, fella. That’s only half the sale.” 


work. This is the magazine they read for trends, 
background of the news, and for ideas on sys- 
tems, inventory control, legal aspects of pur- 
chasing, and such important techniques as value 
analysis. 


The sales manager knows it takes two sales to 
get the business. 


1. You have to get your product on the Ap- 
proved List. Engineering or production or 
maintenance and purchasing executives are all 
involved here. 


2. Then you have to sell purchasing on your 
company and your services — to get your share 
of the business. 


One of the most effective ways to make both 
sales is to advertise regularly in PURCHASING, 
the methods magazine that for 44 years has 
helped industrial buyers in all phases of their 


) (VO i V( 
a A 
PURCHASING macazine 
A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 

205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
the methods and news magazine for industrial buyers 
PURCHASING Magazine's ten full-time editors represent 
a full century of practical purchasing experience. They 
speak with authority. They are read with intensity, 


A 
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j figures must not be quoted or reproduced without permission; all publications listed are monthlies and have stand 
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Your advertising works with a persuasive partner when it's teamed with Product Engineering. 
Product Engineering's ability to provide the fastest, finest coverage, persuades contributors 


to give it first and exclusive publishing rights. The significant, stimulating contents that result, 


persuade readers to write unmatched numbers of unsolicited letters ...order article reprints 
by the thousands ... drive inquiry-per-ad response steadily higher (your Product Engineering 
representative will be happy to show detailed facts). This enthusiasm is displayed day after 
day by the many design engineers who specify the materials, components, parts and finishes 
in the vast $41-billion Original Equipment Market. If you want a bigger share of this rich 
OEM, use the publication that influences and persuades these hard-to-reach men. Put Product 


Engineering on your advertising schedule today. 


« ishe 
‘Product E ngineering .”:’:., ® @ 


THE McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE OF DESIGN ENGINEERING AND PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT e 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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TRIB READERS BUY MORE 
BECAUSE THEY'VE GOT MORE... 


In fact, the latest Herald Tribune Home Study* shows that more 

than two-thirds of TRIB families are in the $7,000-plus bracket and almost 
twenty percent top $15,000! Four out of five own their own homes 

and they’re mainly high-ticket houses on sizeable lots. 

Get all the details on the Herald Tribune quality families. 

They have the means to buy quantity! 


tterald Tribune 


Today's VITAL Newspaper/ 


‘OD: 230 West 41st Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
oN 2 *nNaSSAU/SUFFOLK/WESTCHESTES ah . P Ss ‘ - F u 
“* RFIELD COUNTIE @ A European Edition of the Herald Tribune is published daily in Paris 
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Leaders in classified advertising appear on 
page 124. 
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‘Ametiom Milk Review & Milk Plant Monthly . . { ly 
ition, American Milk Review. The merg 


Astronautics . . 1959 


- - April, 1959 figure includes 6 


Western pages. 
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Chain Store Age—Executive Editions Combination . . formerly 
named Chain Store Age—Administration Edition Combinations. 
Farm & Power Equipment . . formerly named Farm Equipment 
Retailing. 
Industrial World . . formerly named American Exporter Industrial. 
heowgg & American Printer & Lithographer . . formerly two ser 
» publications: eens Puiior and Inland Printer. Except 
t t Je ls shown are those of Inland Printer. 
meter fbn Weekly . . formerly named Hosiery Industry 
Weekly. 
awery é enn eid 
“Pharmacy Sehsenattoned o 8 
Pharmacy International 
Practical Builder . . 


ried thi month 

1 this monin 

me yemen?t 
volume magemen 


“Space/ Aeronautics . . { 
Modern Packaging — 


1 401 instead 


What's New in Home Ec 
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What’s in Petroleum Week 
for District Pipeline Superintendents? 


DISTRICT PIPELINE SUPERINTENDENT finds plenty 

in Petroleum Week. For Petroleum Week broad- 

ens the horizon of more than 45,000 men in the oil 

industry, at all levels and in all segments. It’s the 

magazine where busy oil men keep informed, where 

they get up-to-the-minute reports on the news, techni- 

cal developments, and trends that affect their daily 

activities. Out of this information they acquire the 
industry perspective so vital to doing a good job. 


A good, responsible district pipeline superintendent 
has to keep informed, and that’s why he likes Petro- 
leum Week — oil’s most readable magazine. He super- 
vises the construction, operation and maintenance of 
the pipelines and gathering systems. He gets involved 
in a variety of purchasing decisions, and takes more 
than a passing interest in important tools of his trade. 


District pipeline superintendents are among the many 
thousand subscribers to Petroleum Week who are 
actively and directly engaged in the pipeline segment 
of the industry. 


Whether you want to reach superintendents or presi- 
dents, technical men or operating men, the pages of 
Petroleum Week can carry your advertising messages 
effectively, for all groups of buying influences are 
covered. That’s why more and more companies are 
placing more and more advertising in this magazine 
in 1959. 


PETROLEUM WEEK 


Oil's Most Readable Magazine 
@aAii paid &@ audited circulation 


A McGraw-Hill Publication » 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


One of a series of portraits of oi/ industry management and operating men. 


District pipeline superintendent for major 
gas transmission company photographed 
near Houston by W. D. Murdy. 








Get 

CIEN’s 
New 1959 
Canadian 
Industry 
Market Data 
Sheets 


4 three-way analysis of Canadian 
industry, showing size of establish- 
ments, production values, and in- 


tended 1959 expenditures on plant, 


machinery and equipment. 


CizN 


Canadian Industrial Equip- 
ment News — unique in its 
twice-a-month publication in 
the industrial field — enables 
you to cover all industry with 
timely 


frequent messages 


about your products. 


CANADIAN 

INDUSTRIAL 

EQUIPMENT 
NEWS 


Que. 
A “NATIONAL BUSINESS’’ PUBLICATION 


Representatives in all major 
U.S. industrial regions. 


Gardenvale, 
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Leaders in classified 


The following are those publications which 
carried 5 or more pages of classified ad- 
vertising in their April, 1959 issues, listed 
alphabetically. First figure is for month, 
second figure is for year to date total. 
American Funeral Director *9/36 
Automotive News 11/41 
Aviation Week 54/211 
Bakers Weekly 5/20 
The Billboard 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 

Thain Store Age—Executive Edi 

tions Combination 
Chemical & Engineering News 
Chemical Engineering 


J 
»cm nN < 


ructioneer 
yontrol Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Electrical World 
Electronics 


Engineering 


Ww u~ 
& 


WON 
—-Oono © & 


> OO mC 
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—-o 
ee) 

wore 
© G 


Graphic Arts Monthly 37/144 
Iron Age 118/72 
The Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 5/23 
Journal of the American Medical 

Assn. 122/87 
Lumberman 10/34 
Mechanical Engineering 16/53 
Metal Finishing $/20 
Michigan Contractor & Builder 112/37 
Mining World 5/17 
Modern Hospital 5/18 
National Jeweler 5/19 
National Provisioner "6/25 
Nucleonics 12/35 
Oil & Gas Journal 12/55 
Paper Mill News 712/50 
Pit & Quarry "8/34 
Power 6/26 
Printing Magazine 5/23 
Public Works 6/24 
Roads & Streets 112/47 
Rock Products 7/23 
Rocky Mountain Construction 9/27 
The Sporting Goods Dealer 6/24 
Telephony 12/53 
Texas Contractor 17/36 
Textile World 5/19 
Western Builder 64/202 
The Wood-Worker 9/37 





FWD’'s DeCoursin: a fast man 
with a marketing plan 


= G. F. (Joe) DeCoursin moves 
fast. 

In July, 1958, he was promoted 
from sales vice-president to mar- 
keting vice-president of FWD Corp., 
Clintonville, Wis. manufacturer of 
specialized heavy duty vehicles. 
Less than two months later, he and 
the staff of his new marketing divi- 
sion presented to the company’s dis- 
trict sales managers a_ five-year 
marketing program outlining the 
potential of FWD’s products in 12 
markets varying from oil well drill- 


. » Names and faces in the news 


ing to snow plowing. 

Joe DeCoursin started learning 
about marketing at FWD from the 
ground up by learning about the 
company’s products and what goes 
into them. He joined the company in 
1936, working in the purchasing and 
production departments before be- 
coming manager of the standards 
department in 1945. 

He transferred to the sales de- 
partment in 1949 and rose rapidly 
through the positions of assistant 
sales director, field sales manager, 
director of the sales division and 
vice-president in charge of sales. 

As marketing vice-president, Mr. 
DeCoursin has charge of all the 
company’s marketing activities, in- 
cluding market research, product 
development, advertising, sales pro- 
motion, publicity and sales. 

Mr. DeCoursin, 44, was born in 
Clintonville but grew up in Pekin, 
Ill. He attended Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity and has taken special busi- 
ness and sales management courses 
at the University of Wisconsin and 
the University of Iowa. 

He lives in Clintonville with his 
wife and four children but doesn’t 
get to spend as much time at home 
as he’d like. He’s on the road about 
50% of the time, visiting field sales- 
men, dealers, customers and pros- 
pects. * 





During the first four months Noty snautics a 
“tracanon TWE AMERICAN ROCKET scien’ E 


of 1959, asTRONAUTICS 


carried... 


69% more pages of advertising, 
placed by 


44%, more advertisers, and read 
thoroughly by 


42% more readers, virtually 
all the leading engineers 
and scientists in the 
astronautical industry 


Mm olile Mt ist-Ma-tericli Mm ol-villile Miltminciullile (elt 
acceptance, extraordinary even for the dynamic 


field of astronautics, is simplicity itself. . . 


Astute Advertisers have long recognized that a magazine’s abil- 
ity to act upon, and penetrate into, the lives and actions of its 
readers depends solely upon the quality of its editorial appeal. 
In this regard, ASTRONAUTICS ranks at the top of its field, as 
evidenced by the opinions of leaders in the industry. For proof, 
just write to Bill Chenoweth at... 


AN AMERICAN ROCKET SOCIETY PUBLICATION 


ASTRONAUTICS 500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36, N.Y. * PEnnsylvania 6-6845 
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By Dr. F. Robert Shoaf 


lessor, Marketing 


N Vv lIniversits 
NeW TYOrK niversity 


® For a long time many people 
have suspected that the industrial 
buyer is a human being, but all evi- 
dence to this effect was hear say. 

At the request of Steel magazine’s 
editors, who were interested in 
learning more about what motivated 
their readers, we undertook a proj- 
ect. Our hypothesis was: the indus- 
trial buyer makes purchasing deci- 
sions on an emotional as well as a 
rational basis. 

Here’s what we found: 


1. The industrial buyer may be 


more human than we’re inclined to 


realize. 


2. While administrative, production, 
engineering and purchasing man- 
agers are different in function, they 
all share the same management in- 


terests. 


3. Needs exist everywhere in in- 
dustry, but industrial marketing is 
not doing a sufficiently creative job 
in changing these needs to wants. 


4. To the extent that industrial 
products become more alike, emo- 
tional factors become important in 


the selection of brand or supplier. 
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Here’s proof — the 


5S. Your current customers are your 
best prospects. 


I’m sure you're anxious to know 
upon what evidence these assump- 
tions are based, so I'll cover them 
point by point. 


1. The 


more human than we are inclined 


industrial buyer may be 
to realize. The composite metal- 
working manager is homo sapien 
with the same biological needs, and 
psychological drives, urges and de- 


sires as you and I. His method of 


adjusting, however, is peculiar to 
his environment—in this case his 
vocation. 

His composite personality is quite 
complex. He is more likely than not 
to be a conformist, an organization 
man. Upon entering the employ of a 
given company, he learns the ground 
rules of his department. The safest 
thing to do is to conform. He soon 
learns that hard work and pro- 
ductivity When 
guided into discussing his manage- 
ment, his reading habits, his re- 
wards, he reveals curious, unique 
Typical of 


means security. 


motivational 
these are the comments of a pro- 
duction engineer in an Ohio steel 


patterns. 


company: 
“IT find reading trade book adver- 


tisements is an ideal way to learn 
about new methods to increase pro- 
duction . . . but, I don’t read on the 
job ... it just isn’t healthy. It isn’t 
only the boss, there are other con- 
siderations, too . . . someone goes by 
and looks in the door and sees me 
reading and says, ‘What’s the s.o.b. 
doing, reading Esquire?’ I'm re- 
warded for finding but I’m not re- 
warded for looking. This is all mixed 
up, but that’s how I see it.” 

When he speaks freely of his as- 
pirations and goals, his fears and 
resistances, we find the metalwork- 
ing management man is plagued 
with an aggressive urge to move 
ahead—countered by a submissive 
desire to stand fast. He is status- 
minded, wants to grow, help his 
company to grow, be a hero, ad- 
vance his station in life. He is also 
security-minded, wants to play it 
safe and impress his boss. Yet, he 
likes to be complacent and comfort- 
able. The victim of inertia at rest, 
he resists change. 

Now with this groundwork laid 
and before I convince you com- 
pletely of the egotistical malfea- 
sance of this man, let’s go to point 
number 2. 


2. While administrative, production, 
engineering, and purchasing man- 





Here’s a study which claims to prove that the industrial 


buyer is (of all things) a human being. 


Steel, which sponsored the study, says the findings 


indicate that the buyer (now get this) has the same biological 


needs and psychological drives as you and I. 


In fact, the author goes so far as to say that the 


industrial buyer’s composite personality is quite complex! 


industrial buyer is human! 


agement differ functionally, they all 
have the same management inter- 
ests. 

It is not surprising to find each 
man’s primary product interests de- 
fined by his vocational responsibili- 
ties. For example, in top manage- 
ment, security measures are con- 
cerned with total budgets. Produc- 
tion managers, purchasing directors 
and chief engineers are more con- 
cerned with departmental progress 
as it contributes to company prog- 
ress. 

But they do have this in common: 
the identification of self with the 
welfare of the total company oper- 
ation, and close scrutiny of com- 
petitive activity. 


3. Needs exist everywhere in in- 
dustry, but industrial marketing is 
not doing a sufficiently creative job 
in changing these needs to wants. 

The Steel editors tell us that there 
is $93 billion worth of obsolescent 
equipment in industry today. On the 
basis of case histories I collected 
from some 70 plants, I don’t doubt 
that figure at all. The need is here— 
and in all probability is recognized 
—but apparently is not felt strongly 
enough to be a desire. 

Unlike some consumer advertis- 
ing, few needs are created by in- 


dustrial ads. In most cases, the in- 
dustrial buyer creates his own needs 
with a new plant, a new job, a new 
process. Selling him a new machine 
to replace an obsolete one is not 
creating a need. It’s creating a want 
to satisfy a need that already exists. 

How do we change a recognized 


= In an effort to find out what 
makes its readers tick, Steel, a 
Penton (Cleveland) publication, 
F. Robert 
Shoaf, motivation research con- 
sultant and assistant professor of 
marketing, New York University, 
to determine the extent that psy- 
chological factors extend into the 
industrial buyer’s business life. 
Dr. Shoaf 
managers functionally 
in administration, production, en- 
gineering and purchasing. These 
managers were randomly selected 
from 70 plants which collectively 
represent all metalworking SIC 
categories. The plants are located 


commissioned Dr. 


interviewed 137 
engaged 


in 14 industrial cities. 
A modified open-end question- 


ing approach was used. This 





How — and why — the survey was made 


can be 


need to a want? Let’s examine how 
a buyer reacts to the various stages 
of the buying process: 

It’s fact, not fancy, that the large 
majority of his decisions are made 
on an emotional basis. Evidence of 
this is found in the resistance of- 
fered by the conservative who fights 





method consists of three basic 
Steps: 

1. Opening the discussion by 
collecting personal data on the 
person being interviewed, i.e., his 
duties and responsibilities, for- 


mer business experience, etc. 


2. Asking a few questions that 
answered simply, i.e., 
What factors do you consider 


when selecting a supplier? 


3. An extension of the second 
step, “nudging” the interviewee 
into discussing more touchy sub- 
jects such as products he did not 
purchase, his definition of man- 
agement, his loyalties, prides, re- 
wards and aspiration. 
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change for the sake of tradition, as 
well as for the over-cautious who 
hesitates to make decisions for fear 
of erring. When resistance to pur- 
chase is based on emotion, logical 
arguments and presentations are in- 
effective. 

The conservative is a follower by 
nature. He keeps his eye on his 
competition, and is more likely to 
take action if he is certain his com- 
petition has already purchased. He 
hesitates to take the first step, but 
he will follow. You can score with 
this type of individual by showing 
him that he is not keeping up with 
competition. 

Whenever the over-cautious met- 
alworking manager involves himself 
in a decision, he feels he is taking a 
risk. He does not want to be a 
guinea pig. He needs guarantees of 
good faith. Marketing promotion 
should emphasize satisfied and en- 
thusiastic users of your products. 


4. To the extent that products and 
services more objectively 
alike, the buyer’s final decision is 
based more and more upon subjec- 
tive emotional factors. 


become 


Ayone familiar with industry 
knows that there are considerably 
fewer differences between similar 
industrial products than 
our industrial advertising would 
have you believe. Industry is simply 
too competitive for one product to 
superior for long. 


types of 


be exclusively 
Let’s take a realistic view at the 
factors my respondents felt were 
just as important as price. 


© Good delivery is one of the most 
important. It is the most frequently 
mentioned “must.” You 
might say that there is nothing 
emotional about delivery. I reply 
with this comment by a purchasing 
director in New York: 

“When a vendor doesn’t meet de- 
livery dates, it shows a poor atti- 
tude ... hell . . . we must not be 
very important to them .. . I like 
to deal with people that act like 
they really want our business... ” 

Late delivery is a broken promise. 
It indicates lack of proper coordina- 
tion and organizational effort. It’s a 
lack of sincere interest. It is also 
injurious to the pride of the buyer 
—to his status—reflecting upon his 


service 


own. abilities. 
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@ Second only to delivery is the 
desire for product services. Dozens 
of testimonials from the interview 
data reveal that surprisingly few 
manufacturers make sincere and 
consistent attempts at service “fol- 
low-through” once the product is 
sold. This also is indicative of “cus- 
tomer disinterest.” 


e There is no denying the im- 
portance of the corporate image. 
People feel safer in dealing with 
a company they know. Some desire 
the old, established, reliable; others 
prefer the young, progressive, dy- 
namic. Your products, your market- 
ing plan, and your services com- 
bine to create this image, and of 
course, you control these factors 
yourself. 

But, while the corporate image 
is important, it does not mesmerize. 
These management men will. not 
buy on the basis of name only. 
Even from an old established com- 
pany, a new type of equipment must 
be justified. Corporate image is im- 
portant to the extent that it serves 
as a reminder when the buyer is 
seeking suppliers, but it does not 
necessarily stimulate him to action. 
The corporate image does not al- 
ways carry over and transcend new 
product lines. 


@ Now, a quick word about the 
size of the company and its in- 
fluence on the buyer as a status 
symbol. The buyer enjoys identifi- 
cation with the prestige, authority 
image of the industry giants. He 
is urged by his insecurities to iden- 
tify with authority, or is driven by 
his pride to associate with prestige. 
The corporate image of size can 
represent safety or a status, or both. 

On the other hand, the large com- 
panies sometimes appear unap- 
proachable, standoffish. Small ven- 





What do the findings 


of the Steel study 
mean to __ industrial 
marketers? For an in- 
terpretive report by 
Howard G. Sawyer, 
vice-president, James 
Thomas Chirurg Co., 
see page 130. 











dors seem warm and friendly by 
comparison, more apt to give per- 
sonal service and attention. 

In the final analysis, the buyer 
makes his selection of large or 
small on the basis of his own per- 
sonal value judgments. So, we 
would suggest that you not spend 
your money to look either big or 
small. Spend it to look helpful and 
friendly. 


5S. Your present customers are 
your best prospects. This is no at- 
tempt to glorify the negative, but 
rather to reaffirm the positive 
effects of good business practice. 
Marketing management is becom- 
ing so enraptured with the mysteries 
of new markets, so concerned with 
sinister methods of influencing new 
fields yet unconquered, that it over- 
looks the present customer. 

Your customers are not inclined 
to seek new suppliers as long as you 
are doing a good job. And even 
when a new type product is de- 
sired, purchasing first seeks out 
present suppliers for information of 
possible source. 

Most loyalties to suppliers thrive 
on delivery and services as long as 
price is at least “in line.” Suppliers 
are considered competent until they 
prove themselves incompetent. 

Recognize the fact that your best 
prospects are your present cus- 
tomers. With industrial expansion 
increasing, their orders alone con- 
stitute new growth possibilities each 
year. 


Summary .. What does all this 
mean? It means just this: the in- 
dustrial advertiser must come to 
realize that there are both ration- 
al and emotional appeals to be made 
in industrial marketing. 

Sales and advertising promotion 
to an industrial buyer should pro- 
vide assurances of service, good 
delivery and past success with your 
product. Keep him informed of his 
competitor’s buying habits. Show 
him how your product can make 
him a hero in his company. 

Remember, the more competi- 
tion your product has, the more 
your product tends to be like that 
of someone else, the more your 
customers and prospects in metal- 
working will tend to buy the 
“sizzle” ... as well as the steak. # 





450,000 PEOPLE READ THIS MAILING... 
135,000 PEOPLE RESPONDED TO IT... 


Are You Getting This Kind of Results 
From Your Direct Mail? 


Have you fully realized how big an advertising job direct mail could do for you? 
You would if you were our client American Airlines. When American introduced 
its new Jet Flagship service, a prime audience was business travelers. An 
announcement mailing was sent to a list of 700,000 businessmen. The mailing 
offered further information on American’s Jet Flagships. Over 135,000 responded. 
On top of this, a readership study showed that over 66% of those addressed - 
more than 450,000 — read the mailing. In 
anyone’s book, this is proof-positive of direct 
mail’s effectiveness, of the fact that people 
look to direct mail for facts they need to know. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


Professionally-planned, professionally- 
produced direct mail can accomplish tangible 
results for you. All that is needed is a 
background of experience in this 
medium, the combined skills of a 

big creative staff, plus sales promo- 
tion savvy. Dickie-Raymond offers 
you all of this — saves you 

heavy additions to payroll and 
operative overhead. Cost? 

a low fee . . . about what you’d 

pay a single sales executive. 











Many of our clients have been 
with us twenty or thirty years. 
Maybe this is the year your 
company should join this 





distinguished group. It costs a es Coming in January — 
nothing to find out F1RBT Jet Service in the U.S. As... 
44 Hours Caasi to Coast! 


For full information on oot 
Dickie-Raymond, send for i 3 
descriptive booklet. 














DICKIE-RAYMOND SERVES THE LEADERS AY Mi N 
AETNA LIFE New York Srock ExcCHANGE i 


AIR EXPRESS PaN AMERICAN 
AMERICAN AIRLINES PITNEY-BOWES Direct Mail Advertising 


AMERICAN CYANAMID PuErRTO Rico Sales P anit) be! 
Surgical Products Economic Development Admin. Sales Promotion Counse 

OF he is ' SHERATON HOTELS 225 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17 

EasTMAN Konak Industrial SYLVANIA ELECTRIC Murray Hill 4-3610 

GE Air Conditioning WALL STREET JOURNAL 470 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON 10 





This is a partial list of active full-time accounts. Other names on request. HAncock 6-3360 
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IMPACT 


in the right place does It 


The same thing applies when you are trying to drive 
home a sales point. You have to hit where it counts. 

Electric Light and Power takes your sales story 
right to the top — to the men who count most in 
the electric power industry. EL&P delivers more 
personally addressed copies to top key men, by 
name, title and company, than any other publica- 
tion serving this field. 


This is why you get sales impact from your EL&P 
advertising. You reach the men who can take action. 

If you are seeking a bigger slice of the multi- 
billion dollar electric power market hit hard — hit 
often — and hit in the right place. Keep your sales 
story in Electric Light and Power. Your advertising 
will then pack more wallop. Haywood Publishing 
Company, 6 North Michigan, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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What does the industrial buyer’s 


What do the findings of the ‘Steel’ study (page 126) 
mean to industrial admen? What can admen do about the 


industrial buyer’s complacency, inertia, fear of decision, 
etc.? Here’s the opinion of a man who has spent 25 years 
finding out what makes the industrial purchaser tick . . 


By Howard G. Sawyer 
Vice-President 
James Thomas Chirurg C 


Boston 


® Having no reason to disbelieve 
the advertising he sees in the busi- 
ness publications, the industrial 
buyer must be stupid for not own- 
ing and enjoying the best of all 
things. 

Well, you know and I know that 
all plants do not have the best of 
all things. They are prevented from 
achieving this ideal state by a num- 
ber of sales resistances, and the 
Steel study points out more clearly 
than anything I have ever seen be- 
fore that many of the resistances 
are manifestations of the individ- 
ual’s emotional—not rational—na- 
ture. 

It is also important to realize 
that the extent and nature of the 
buyer’s emotional involvement var- 
ies with the work he does. And, 
ponder this for a moment, the type 
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of work he does is a result of the 
kind of man he is. 

This is a theory which is strictly 
my own, but it has been confirmed, 
to my satisfaction at least, by my 
examination of the voluminous 
verbatim accounts of Bob Shoaf’s 
interviews. Here’s the reasoning be- 
hind the theory: 

How any one man approaches 
his job is not due so much to the 
characteristics of the job, as to the 
characteristics of the man. 
family, 
acquaintances or place of business, 


In your own range of 
you can observe that native apti- 
tudes lead various types of people 
into certain well-defined interests 
and activities. They’re extroverts 
or introverts. They’re creative or 
analytical. They’re bold—inherently 
—or cautious. And they tend to 
gravitate into jobs to which their 
emotional characteristics are suited. 


For example .. The plant man- 
ager has his job because his area 


of responsibility includes people, 
who naturally interest him. The 
engineer, however, a more in- 
trospective and creative type, is 
more interested in things. 

The purchasing agent looks at ad- 
vertising with a perspective of cost. 
Unlike the engineer, who finds cost 
is something that too often gets in 
his way, the purchasing man’s job 
is to get in the way and prevent 
extravagance. So he is supremely 
interested in the reliability of the 
firm offering the goods. 

The top management man is an- 
other type. His responsibility is 
profits, and while he may get into 
the details of major investments, he 
is likely to reach decisions based 
upon recommendation of subordi- 
nates plus his confidence in the rep- 
utation of the seller. So, his interests 
are broad, rather than deep. 

Yet there is one more aspect of 
the top executive’s personality that 
should be of interest to the adver- 
tising man. He is a “big” man and, 
if a successful “big” man, thinks 
big. He may, indeed, be the most 
imaginative and courageous man in 
the organization. He, perhaps more 
than anyone else, can be intrigued 
by a novel proposition. 

So, the kind of advertising which 
he will read will be “big.” He won’t 
read details; but he will venture in- 














to “blue sky.” He knows somebody 
else in the place will check the 
specs; he knows also that most of 
the others in the place don’t have 
his vision. 

As you can see, there are possi- 
bly more differences among indus- 
trial purchasers than there are be- 
tween any one man’s two purchas- 
ing roles—for himseif and for his 
business. 


Management interest . . How- 
ever, we find in Bob Shoaf’s study 
that the four groups—executive, 
production, engineering and _ pur- 
chasing—while different in their 
natures, are alike in one respect: 
they share common management in- 
terests. They approach purchasing 
decisions with a managerial view- 
point. 

As managers, they know that 
needs exist—for they will freely 
admit that things aren’t perfect. In 
our efforts, as advertising people, 
to turn those needs into wants, we 
must approach them as managers, 
appealing to or compensating for 
the emotional factors which con- 
trol their attitudes and actions. 

Furthermore, since product dif- 
ferences, in many cases, tend to 
neutralize each other or become 
relatively insignificant in manage- 
ment thinking, we have to turn to 


emotional pressures, in our adver- 
tising, in order to accomplish our 
objectives of building product and 
brand recognition, acceptance and 
preference. 

Here are the types of emotional 
factors that advertising men should 
understand and try to compensate 
for or take advantage of: 


@ Habit, complacency, inertia 
These are personal matters—nothing 
to do with the man’s function but 
characteristic of the man who, as 
a manager, has responsibility. 

What do we do about them in ad- 
vertising? The answer is clear: sub- 
stitute, for an emotional block, an 
emotional incentive, in the form of 
something capitalizing upon one of 
the favorable emotional factors. 
Such as what? More about that 
later. 


e Fear of decision . . What can we 
do about this in advertising? 
Pump up the prospect’s personal 
tires by suggesting how smart he 
will be to buy your product. While 
you can’t come right out and say 
that his choice of your product will 
guarantee a promotion, you can 
feed his ego by using words that 
suggest it will be to his personal 
advantage to make the decision your 
way. It’s to your advantage to cul- 
tivate their spirit of enterprise. 


f>/ i, 
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‘emotional involvement’ mean to you? 


e Security—the very natural de- 
sire to make a safe decision, the 
tendency to do nothing rather than 
take a chance that might snap back 
and hit you in the face . . When, 
for example, a man considers the 
question of a company’s reliability 
in delivering on time, he will think 
less of the consequences to his com- 
pany if the supplier falls down on 
delivery, than of the consequences 
to himself—the likelihood of 
squawks from his own customers or 
getting hell from his superiors. 

What can we do about this in 
advertising? The answer I get out of 
this Steel study is to include, in 
your advertising message, if ap- 
propriate, assurances that delivery 
and service and availability are 
reliable (provided, of course, that 
it's true). You might win a cus- 
tomer on that point alone. 


e Laziness . . Everybody wants to 
make his own job easy, and this 
will affect decisions he makes for 
his company. New associations 
sometimes bring problems: new 
contact men—an unknown quan- 
tity; new methods of handling, all 
the way down to billing procedures; 
new instructions for operating per- 
sonnel—and perhaps their resent- 
ment over the unavoidable fact that 
their routine has been altered. 
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What can we do about this in ad- 
vertising? Well, demonstrate that 
the personal difficulties he would 
run up against if he switched to 
your product would be minimal— 
or less than he is experiencing now 
with his present source of supply. 
Show him that other people in his 
firm will be pleased with his de- 
cision—their jobs will be easier or 
more resultful or more profitable, 
so he will be appreciated or re- 
warded for his action. 


Those are some of the unfavor- 
able factors. Here are some of the 
factors which are favorable and 
might be capitalized upon: 


® The gambling instinct, the desire 
to be a hero, the ambition to get 
ahead in the business, that wonder- 
ful instinct to want to do a good 
job. 

What can we do about this in ad- 
vertising? Obviously, tell the buy- 
er how he will benefit, as an indi- 
vidual, because he bought your 
product. Not just that his company 
will make more money, but that he 
can get credit for it. Not just that 
his company’s product will be im- 
proved, but that he can get per- 
sonal satisfaction from it. 


© Fear of being left behind . . Most 
of us are followers—we ride trends. 
What can we do about this in ad- 
vertising? The answer to this is: 
give examples of how other compa- 
nies are increasingly taking advan- 
tage of what your product offers. 
Use case histories, 
statistics on trends. 


testimonials, 


e Status .. A man feels prouder of 
himself and his company if he buys 
from firms which are well respected 
and with which other respected 
companies do business. 

This calls for advertising that 
gives the prospect an idea of whom 
you do business with, manifesta- 
tions of your leadership on your 
field, your achievements in fields re- 
lated to the public welfare—such 
as the conquest of space or medi- 
cine or better living conditions. It 
exalts him a little to be associated 
with such a supplier. 

But there’s another aspect to 
status which is also important—and 
also emotional: Be sure to address 
the reader as a management man, 
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not as an apprentice searching for 
knowledge. 

There’s a little bit of “manager” 
in all of us. 

You must respect that fact. In- 
dustrial buyers want to be ad- 
dressed as managers. 


Company vs. preduct . . Now to 
a point which I consider to be the 
most significant finding of the Steel 
motivation study: that who the ad- 
vertiser is, is as important, perhaps 
more important, than what the 
product is. The company behind 
the product is always part of the 
package. 

The following statement is a fact 
that too many people in both ad- 
vertising and selling have over- 
looked. It is a reason why so much 
advertising, apparently competent, 
fails to do its job. The statement is: 
Salesmen should be expected to do 
what they can do best, and adver- 
tising should be expected to do what 
it can do best. 

What salesman can do best is, 
first, to keep customers happy— 
through attention, service, friend- 
ship—and second, when time per- 
mits, to create new customers, using 
their special talents to promote the 
virtues of the product, make a spe- 
cific proposal, counter resistance, 
negotiate, press for the order. 

What is it that advertising can do 
best? Sometimes it’s to broadcast 
information—over more ground and 
faster than can do it. 
Sometimes it’s to widen the market 


salesmen 














Well, of all the low down dirty unfair 
competitive bidding tactics . . . why 
didn't we think of it first? 





by revealing new areas or new 
uses. Sometimes it’s to attract leads. 
Sometimes it’s to influence other 
parties who have an indirect “say” 
in a purchasing decision—architects 
or banks or dealers or the cus- 
tomers of the prospect. And some- 
times it’s to sell the company that’s 
in back of the product. 

As time goes on, the belief in- 
creases, on the part of many mar- 
keters and some advertising people, 
that the importance of making the 
market aware of a company’s re- 
liability or capabilities or enterprise 
transcends that of promoting the 
product’s characteristics. 

With products becoming more and 
more alike, buyers must weigh other 
values, and those values are in the 
characteristics of the people behind 
the product—the company, its skills, 
its services, its reliability, its de- 
livery performance. 


Startling conclusion . . This 
thinking leads to a startling con- 
clusion: that perhaps the primary 
job of advertising—a job which ad- 
vertising can handle better than 
salesmen—is to sell the company. 
That means appropriating funds for 
advertising the company first, with 
product advertising secondary. 

This is a startling thought be- 
cause most of us have always be- 
lieved that you should do product 
advertising first and then, if you 
were big enough or rich enough or 
ambitious enough, you could put 
some money into (what some peo- 
ple would call a luxury) company 
advertising. 

But if product advertising mere- 
ly duplicates (on a broader scale, 
to be sure) the work of salesmen 
busily doing what they can do best, 
might it not make sense to give 
company advertising the prior claim 
on advertising funds? 

Well, that’s a pretty revolutionary 
concept, to be sure. But there are 
companies which are already think- 
ing that way. 

But even if your company isn’t 
at the point of giving priority to 
corporate advertising over product 
advertising—or even doing any 
corporate advertising, as such, at 
all—you can at least make sure that 
your product information is pre- 
sented in a form which stimulates 
a favorable emotional response. 


Continued on page 157 
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The story behind a new coast-to-coast publishing program (" 
that advertising men (and publishers) are talking about \ 

sl 





63 professors 
and a magazine 


On March 18th in Denver, Colorado, Professor Paul 
R. Merry of the University of Denver closed his brief- 
case, cordially shook hands with the purchasing agent 
of the country’s third largest beet sugar refiner and 
briskly left the latter's office. He glanced at his watch: 
ther private consultation had lasted just 50 minutes. 

Although he was not aware of it, Dr. Merry had just 
completed the one-thousandth conference with a 
Modern Packaging reader since the magazine launched 
its unique nation-wide Reader Development Program 
at the beginning of the year. 

In all, 63 university educators* from coast to coast 
are now conducting such conferences as members of 
Modern Packaging’s Field Reader Service Staff. Their 
sole purpose: to demonstrate personally to its regular 
readers the most efficient ways of reading and capital- 
izing on the content of each issue of the magazine. 

From an advertising man’s point of view, it’s easy to 
see why Modern PacKaging’s program constitutes a 
major breakthrough in publishing practice: it goes 
“all out” to activate the reading interest of the audience 
his advertising aims to reach. In Modern Packaging’s 
case, specifically, this audience consists of the method- 
ically identified executives who collectively control 
about eighty percent of the country’s packaging 
purchases. 

Obviously, there’s lots more to the story of Modern 
Packaging’s Reader Development Program—and how 
packaging suppliers stand 
to benefit from it. 

To get full details, write 
today for newly published 
Booklet “A”. MODERN 
PACKAGING, 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. (Modern Packag- 
ing is a member of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and The Associated 
q Business Publications. It is a Breskin Publication.) 





oe 


*Names on request. The institutions with which these educators are 
associated are not involved nor is their endorsement implied 
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ABP awards luncheon 


153):.%;..D: ‘Groin, Jr., 


NIAA NEWS.. 


continued from p. 78 


Mr. Monk said that with this sys- 
tem, “no part or area of advertising 
and marketing can be favored over 
another for compensation reasons. 
It is perfectly obvious that our com- 
pensation system completely di- 
vorces us from any influence oc- 
casioned by the amount or nature 
of expenditures. Our system re- 
moves all marketing decisions and 
activities from this (15%) artificial 
relationship.” 

Mr. Monk concluded by saying 
that “if agencies and clients will de- 
cide on some kind of system that 
will more nearly achieve a con- 
sistent relationship between what 
you pay and what you get—and 
what you get for what you do—the 
compensation problem. will be 
solved.” 

Reynolds’ general director of ad- 
vertising, David Beard, then had 
his say. He explained that years 
ago, he had a “gentleman’s agree- 
ment” with his agency with no clear 
understanding as to what was being 
received for the compensation that 
was being paid. 

Now, he stated, with a written, 
detailed agency agreement (which 
calls for a yearly statement, with 
costs, of agency services), there is 
no question as to what Reynolds is 
getting for its money. The agree- 
ment is set up to work within the 
framework of 15°) the system. 

Anchor man on the panel was E. 
M. “Woody” Myers, advertising di- 


UPI photo 
Highlight of NIAA Mid-America 
Conference was presentation of ABP awards (IM, April, p. 


IM publisher, was featured speaker. 


rector of Victor Chemical Works. 
He expressed no opinion on the fee 
vs. 15° question. He did, however, 
have something to say: 

“There has been entirely too 
much kicked around—in the open— 
on this subject (agency commis- 
sion). To me, continued open dis- 
cussions such as these on this sub- 
ject make the entire advertising 
profession look like a bunch of 
amateurs... 

“We have no idea how much 
profit, if any, our agency realizes on 
the commission of our account. We 
certainly would not tell our cus- 
tomers how much we pay our sales- 
men—or how much profit we make 
on each account. We believe that 
such information is our own business 
... My opinion on agency compensa- 
tion can be expressed in four words: 
Mind your own business!” 

Dick Hodgson, IM executive edi- 
tor, who moderated the discussion, 
then asked for questions from the 
floor. One such question was di- 
rected to Mr. Rubel: “How can 
creative people create with so much 
emphasis on time per job?” 

Mr. Rubel said that Emerson 
Foote asked him much the same 
question once, phrased, “How can 
a person do creative work with a 
taxi meter running?” Mr. Rubel’s 
answer: “The first time I got into 
a cab, I paid a lot of attention to 
the meter. Now I don’t even notice 
that it’s running.” 

The marketing session at the Mid- 
America Conference consisted of 
two speeches; one by John W. De- 


ntinued on page 146 











Here Mr. Hood of Design Built Studios, Inc., points to a 
fragile exhibit component. This intricate maze of wiring, 
vacuum tubes, relays, etc., make North American Kid- 
Glove* handling a must in order to meet convention 
and show dates. 





“Not a damage claim 
in 15 years shipping exhibits 





by North American Van Lines” 





says Hugh Hood, General Mgr., 
DESIGN BUILT STUDIOS, INC. 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


“Exhibits must arrive at destination on time and in 
good condition—so we find dependability in shipping 
a very important matter. For over 15 years we have 
used North American Van Lines in the coast-to-coast 
transportation of delicate and costly exhibits without 
a single damage claim. 


‘“‘When North American knows the date of a show, on- 


time delivery is a ‘must’ for them. And at any time, a Whatever the nature of your exhibit, display or road show— 
get the facts today on shipping it UNCRATED—the North 


local phone call gives us the exact van location in a American Van Line Kid-Glove* way. Call your local North 


matter of minutes.”’ American agent (he's listed under Movers in the Yellow pages) 
*Trademark. or write to World Headquarters today. 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, Inc. / World Headquarters / Dept. 22-2 / Fort Wayne, Indiana 


IN CANADA, NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES CANADA LTD.,, PICKERING, ONTARIO...IN EUROPE, NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES EUROPE, GMBH, MANNHEIM, GERMANY 





Industrial panel . . Judges of industrial publications are (standing |. to r.) Hugh Foster, 
Larry Nelson, Richard Kenton, Richard Campbell, Martin Butler and Linus Olson. 


Seated (I. to r.) are A. L. Duggan, Hal Burnett, Henry Chillas, E. M. Myers and James 


Borendame 


In IM editorial competition 


Judges cite progress 
by business papers 


21st annual competition brings 48 awards 


® “The over-all excellence of the 
entries in the INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING Editorial Achievement Compe- 
tition underscored one _ significant 
point: business publications today 
are indispensable working tools to 
alert and progressive American 
business men.” 

That quote typifies the reaction 
of most of the judges in IM’s 21st 
annual editorial competition for 
business publications. The man who 
said it is William C. Nigut, presi- 
dent, William C. Nigut Co., Chicago. 
He was one of 28 judges—experts 
in widely varied fields—who picked 
winners from among 555 entries. 

The judges honored 41 publica- 
tions with a total of 48 awards—15 
first-place plaques and 33 certifi- 
cates of merit. Names of the win- 
ning publications will be announced 
in the June IM. 

Most of the judges felt that busi- 
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to 41 business publications. . 


ness papers definitely are advanc- 
ing in their editorial content and 
methods of presentation. 

“Some of the winners and near- 
winners were submitted by pub- 
lishers whose material ten years 
ago would not have stood a chance 
in competition with good material 
of that time,” said judge A. L. Dug- 
gan, sales promotion and advertis- 
ing manager, Edward Valves, sub- 
sidiary of Rockwell Mfg. Co. “The 
general level of entries was high 
in quality—higher, I believe, than 
the level of material I helped to 
judge three or four years ago,” 
said Mr. Duggan, who has served 
previously as an IM judge. 

Burton Cherry, head of Burton 
Cherry & Associates and chairman 
of the graphic design judging panel 
said: “The progress being made in 
the design appearance of business 
magazines is constant and hearten- 


ing to watch. In a few years they 
have come a long way.” 

Some of the other judges’ com- 
ments: 


e “I was impressed, in particular, 
by the ability of the press to take 
terribly complicated technical infor- 
mation and serve it up to readers 
in a highly palatable fashion and, 
apparently, keep the material rele- 
vant and useful.”—Hugh W. Foster, 
manager, marketing services, Pull- 
man-Standard Car Mfg. Co., an in- 
dustrial panel judge. 


e “Most of the entries were very 
exciting and provocative gave 
good, sound ‘gutty’ information.”— 
C. A. Conrad, vice-president, Dan- 
cer-Fitzgerald-Sample, merchan- 
dising, trade and export panel judge. 


e “The judges this year had a far 
tougher job than that which was 
experienced by a panel I served 
on several years ago. This leads me 
to believe that the general quality 
of editorial material is slowly im- 
proving.”—Martin J. Butler, sales 
promotional and advertising man- 
ager, Diversey Corp., industrial 
panel. 


Some of the judges tempered 
their praise with criticism. The two 
areas most frequently criticized 
were graphic design and research. 
Some examples: 


e “The most outstanding weakness 
was the lack of illustrations.”’—E. 
M. Myers, director of advertising, 
Victor Chemical Works, industrial 
panel chairman. 


e “I thought the caliber of all en- 
tries was fairly low. The exceptions, 
and you will see those among the 
winners, stand out so clearly that 
in many cases the competition 
wasn’t close.”—William D. Pratt, 
advertising manager, Abbott Lab- 
oratories, class, institutional and 
professional panel judge. 


e “Layout and positioning of ads 
is particularly bad. Too many busi- 
ness papers provide actual hurdles 
for the reader—mediocre layout; 
ten pages of ads followed by three 
of editorial.’—industrial panel 
judge. 


e “The good ones looked very good 


Continued on page 142 
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between the lines | 





Businessman reading a booklet: As he reads, he is uncon- 
sciously judging the company that sent him the booklet. He judges more than 
the words and the pictures — he reads between the lines. He evaluates the sincer- 
ity of the sales story . . . the over-all design of the booklet . . . the reproduction 
of the halftones . . . the feel and texture of the paper. All these things add up 
to the total impression this booklet makes. If the company shows respect for 
him by taking care in the planning, design, and printing of its booklets — that 
company will win his respect in return. Respectful printing must begin with a good 
printer. See him early. Most likely he will prefer a Warren paper, because he 


will get better results with Warren’s — and so will you. 


3@eee)) printing papers make a good impression 


fie eee, 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, 89 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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complete 
coverage 
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supply and 





Distributor 
establishments 


Want more distributor in- 
quiries? .... livelier, fast- 
er, more dependable re- 
sponse to your industrial 
supply and distributor sales 
messages? You'!! find al! of this 


25,000 RESPONSIVE 
READERS. 





ames publishing co. 


Cuthbert at 36th 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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and 
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COMPETITION . . 


continued from p. 140 


and the poor ones looked very bad.” 
Burton Cherry. 


@ “Some publishers are not using 
good art, typography and organiza- 
tion of material to help communi- 
A. L. Duggan. 


cate information.” 


e “Business publications definitely 
are progressing. Perhaps the weak- 
est phase of this progress is the re- 
search behind some of the articles 
submitted. What was being labelled 
as research seemed to be merely 
analysis of existing statistics used 
as a foundation for the article.” 

Virgil Busto, media supervisor, Ed- 
ward H. Weiss & Co., class, in- 
professional 


stitutional and panel 


judge. 


Recognizes excellence . . The 
purpose of the IM competition is 
to recognize editorial excellence and 
encourage higher standards among 
business papers. Publications en- 


tering were divided into three 


Graphic design panel . . Judging graphic 
design entries are (from left) Burton 
Cherry, Edwin Wentz and Gordon Mar- 


tin 


types: (1) industrial; (2) merchan- 
dising, trade and export, and (3) 
class, institutional and professional. 
In each of these classifications, win- 
ners were picked for the best single 
article, series of articles, single is- 
sue, original research and design 
appearance. 

A separate panel judged all en- 
tries in each of the three publica- 
tion categories, except that in the 
case of graphic design, a panel of 
design experts did the judging for 


ntinued on page 





related fields. 





Behind the scenes activity . . 


e @ The editorial competition judges were not the only ones who had a 
big job to handle. Here, Ron Becker, research associate on the IM 
staff, registers the competition entries as they arrive in the editorial 
offices. The 555 entries represent thousands of man-hours of work on 
the part of the entrants, the IM staff and the judges—none of which 
will be wasted. All entries will be turned over to Northwestern Uni- 


versity for study by students interested in business journalism and 











ames 








siding, paint, glass, 
structural materials, etc.) 


AS ADVERTISED 
AND SOLD IN 


FACTORY 


FACTORY sells goods to industry two ways, whether it be roofing or trucks or V-belts or 


what-have-you. First, by appealing to those who need, and know it. The plant “shopping 


list”. Second, by helping those management men who try to avoid buying, if possible. But 
who actually buy bigger when they are shown that by doing so they can make the plant run 
more efficiently. This latter is the limitless area of sales development that Factory opens 
up for you, because only in Factory can these men get the kind of management help they 
need to plan-equip-operate-maintain the plant. That’s why more and more imaginative 
advertisers are presenting their ideas and equipment in the pages of Factory...now at 
an all-time circulation high of 66,600 net paid (publisher’s estimate, March, 1959 issue). 


A McGraw-Hill Publication (asc, ase), 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


BETTER PRODUCTION AND MAINTENANCE THROUGH BETTER MANAGEMENT 





COMPETITION . . 
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all publication categories. Here are 
the judges, listed according to the 
entries they judged. All are of Chi- 
cago or suburban Chicago. 


Industrial publications 


E. M. Myers (chairman), adver- 
tising director, Victor Chemical 
Works; Richard Campbell, assistant 
advertising manager, Automatic 
Electric Co.; Richard E. Kenton, in- 
dustrial advertising manager, Crane 
Co.; Hugh Foster, advertising man- 
ager, Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. 
Co.; Henry S. Chillas, advertising 
manager, Whiting Corp.; Linus Ol- 
manager of market 
advertising 


son, assistant 
development and 
United States Steel Supply Div., 
United States Steel Corp.; Larry 
Nelson, president, Lawrence U. 
Nelson Advertising Agency; Hal 
Burnett, president, Burnett & Lo- 


Merchandising panel . . 


export publications are (standing |. to r.) Mel Equhia, Emanuel 
Mancero, Joel Katz and James Sheeran. Seated (I. to r.) are 
Owen Tibbles, William Nigut, Robert Cutler, Charles Conrad 


and Edward Renno 


Judges of merchandising, trade and 


gan; Martin J. Butler, advertising 
& sales promotion manager, Diver- 
sey Corp.; Ambrose L. Duggan, 
sales promotion and _ advertising 
manager, Edward Valves, Inc., sub- 
sidiary of Rockwell Mfg. Co., and 
James Borendame, marketing serv- 
ices director, Acme Steel Co. 


Merchandising, trade 
and export publications 


Robert L. Cutler (chairman), in- 
ternational advertising manager, the 
Buchen Co.; Owen Tibbles, assistant 
advertising manager, Masonite 
Corp.; Edward L. Renno, account 
executive, John W. Shaw Adver- 
tising; Charles Conrad, vice-presi- 
dent, Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample; 
Joel Katz, account executive, Her- 
bert Baker Advertising; James V. 
Sheeran, product manager, Helene 
Curtis Industries; Mel Equhia, as- 
sistant export manager, Automatic 
Transportation Co.; Emanuel Man- 
cero, owner, Ultramar Trading Co., 
and William C. Nigut, president 


Pratt 


Institutional panel . . 
fessional publications are (standing |. to r.) Knowles Pittman, 
R. E. Gorman and John Miller. Seated (I. to r.) are Harold Dri- 
milla, Earl Bowman, Elaine Kortas, Virgil Busto and Wiiliam 


of the William C. Nigut Co. 


Class, institutional and 
professional publications 


Earl R. Bowman (chairman), ad- 
vertising manager, Powers Regu- 
lator Co.; Elaine Kortas, media 
manager, Marsteller, Rickard, Geb- 
hardt & Reed; Knowles Pittman, 
assistant director of public rela- 
tions, Kraft Foods Co.; R. E. Gor- 
man, advertising manager, Allstate 
Insurance Co.; William D. Pratt, ad- 
vertising manager, Abbott Labora- 
tories; Virgil Busto, media buyer, 
Edward H. Weiss & Co.; John T. 
Miller, vice-president, Alex T. 
Franz, Inc., and Harold Drimilla, 
vice-president, Symonds, MacKen- 
zie & Co. 

Graphic design entries 

Burton Cherry (chairman), Bur- 
ton Cherry & Associates; Gordon 
Martin, graphic design specialist, 
and Edwin Wentz, art director, 
Waldie & Briggs. 


Judges of class, institutional and pro- 
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A BASIC GUIDE TO BETTER TECHNICAL PUBLICITY 


... inserted separately in this issue 


For the 16th in the IM Encyclopedia of Marketing series, this issue 


presents a valuable 


the technical men 


guide for reaching 
who are playing an increasingly important 


through publicity 


part in industrial buying. You'll find this 12-page section inserted 
separately as Part II of this issue. Additional copies are available 
at 50c each from the IM Reprint Editor, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 
11. Special quantity prices are available on lots of ten or more 





HOW 
MANY 
PARTS 
HAS A 
RUBBER 


Whether he’s a chemist or a chemical engineer, a factory superintendent, a research 
director, or the president of his company—a rubber man, to be fully effective in his 
job, must necessarily be a man of many parts... fully informed about everything and 
anything that can affect the production of rubber products, or the people in the 
rubber industry. 

He wants to know—and he must know about the latest developments in rubber 
chemistry and the newest techniques of manufacturing and processing. About legis- 
lation and about economic trends that can affect rubber goods production and sales 
...and about the health and personal problems that affect people in the industry. 
And he reads Rubber Age—because he finds it is edited to all his specialized needs as 
a man working in the rubber industry. 

What makes us so sure? For one thing, the results of regular readership studies by 
Mills Shepard which Rubber Age editors use for their own guidance to put together a 
magazine that works for men who work in every area of the rubber industry. For 
another, the fact that Rubber Age readers pay for their subscriptions. 


And Rubber Age works for advertisers too. What better proof is there than the fact 
that year after year, more advertisers continue to place more advertising in Rubber 
Age than in any other magazine in the field, in the world! 


PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC., 101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Ask your R 
representative 


A 


for the facts about the 


$6.5 billion 


and growing 


rubber products industry, 


and the maga 
serves it best. 
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Ceramics 


are now 
one of the 
largest 
industries 
in our 
economy! 


If you do not have all the facts 
on this $6.5 __ billion-a-year 
field, write today for your free 
copy of the “Scope and Size of 
Ceramic Production in the 
United States”. 


You'll be amazed at how big 
the ceramic field is. Further, 
you'll realize that no matter 
what you have to sell, ceramics 
provides a tremendous poten- 
tial market. 


The way to reach every nook 
cranny of ceramics is 
industry’s own 


and 
through the 
publication, 


CERAMIC BULLETIN. 
The BULLETIN provides the 


largest paid circulation in the 
field... over 7,000! Write for 
“Scope & Size” today and get 
all the facts! 


AMERICAN CERAMIC 


SOCIETY ts se 
ra—l] 


- Sette 
/) \ = 


ulletin 





4055 N. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio 
AMherst 8-8645 
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| of Marsteller, Rickard, 
| Reed, Chicago, and Phil Allen, pres- 
| ident of Maclean-Hunter Publishing 


NIAA NEWS. . 


continued from p. 138 


Wolf of G. M. Basford Co. (an ar- 
ticle based on this speech is pre- 
sented on page 50 of this issue); 
and the other by Wesley J. Kiley 
of the Blackhawk Mfg. Co. (which 
will be presented in a future issue 
of IM). Mr. Kiley’s talk was con- 
cerned with how his relatively small 
company set up a marketing de- 
partment. 


NIAA textbook on marketing 
strategy is available 


= “Cases in Marketing Strategy,” 
a college textbook written by three 
Northwestern University professors, 
is off the presses. It was written 
with the assistance of the NIAA In- 
ternational Education Committee. 

About half the 77 marketing cases 
presented in the book are industrial 
in nature. The cases were selected 
to show the nature and scope of 
marketing, the influence of the mar- 
ket upon marketing decisions, new 
product policies and practices, se- 


lecting and evaluating channels of 


| distribution, selling and advertising, 


pricing, governmental controls, and 


developing and maintaining a mar- 


keting program. 
The textbook was financed by a 


| grant from the Ford Foundation and 
| written by professors Harper Boyd, 


Richard Clewett and Ralph Westfall. 
Richard C. Christian, executive vp 
xyebhardt & 


Corp., Chicago, were leading com- 
I g 


| mittee participants in the project. 


Publisher of “Cases in Marketing 


Strategy” is Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 


| Homewood, Ill. Price is $5.70. 


New York chapter elects 
Madden president 


® Stephen J. Madden, assistant ad- 
vertising manager of Babcock & 
Wilcox, will be the new president 
of the New York NIAA 
July 1. Mr. Madden, currently chap- 
vice-president, will suc- 
John DeWolf, 
president and marketing 
of G. M. Basford Co 


ter first 


ceed who is vice- 


director 


chapter 


Other officers elected for the next 
fiscal year are: 


e First vice-president, George R. 
Bason of American Brake Shoe Co. 


@ Second vice-president, Philip 
Gisser of U. S. Industrial Chemical 
Co. 


@ Secretary, William J. Cannon of 
Solvay Process Div., Allied Chemi- 
cal Corp. 


e Treasurer, Dean of 
Combustion Engineering Co. 


e Active directors, Edward H. 
Walker of J. Walter Thompson Co. 
and William P. Gibbons of Johns- 
Mansville Corp. 


Joseph L., 


e Associate directors, Robert Halli- 
Chemical & Enginering 
F. McPherson of 


day of 
News and Paul 
Chemical Week. 


NOT A CONTRACTOR 





Agency is client’s 
legal agent 
says lawyer Simon 


= The idea that an advertising 
agency is an independent contractor 
when it buys space or time for its 
client has been labeled a “legal 
myth” by Morton J. Simon, Phila- 
delphia attorney. 

Speaking to the Philadelphia 
NIAA chapter, Mr. Simon said that 
although the independent contrac- 
tor concept is broadly held in cer- 
tain areas, it is not true. “In reality,” 
he stated, “an advertising agency is 
and should think of itself solely as 
the client’s legal agent in its deal- 
ings with media and suppliers.” 

He went on to say that this myth 
“faulty thinking based 
upon the fact that many agencies 
use the so-called Standard Order 
Blank. By the specific language of 
this form, an agency may undertake 


stems from 


sole liability for the cost of the 
space. This sole liability angle has 
led to the 
though it may be—that the agency 
is acting as an independent operator 


conclusion —erroneous 


and buying the time or space for 
itself.” 

In blunt terms, Mr. Simon ad- 
vised his audience: “Don’t sign the 
form.” He explained that the lan- 
guage of the Standard Order Blank 
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APPLY A THEORY... 
OLVE THE PROBLEM! 


Trial-and-error methods are out of step with today’s fast-moving technologies. Creative engineers 

depend on basic scientific principles...and their ability to apply these principles to specific problems. It’s a 
two-pronged approach...theory and practice... working hand-in-hand toward major engineering 
achievements. ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING—alone of all the design books—supplies this vital 


combination. Multi-page, Basic Science inserts in every issue provide the engineering principles. Depth-edited 
“how-to” articles supply the timely application facts. Result? Devoted readership among the nation’s top 
creative engineers—the specifiers of your materials or components. 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING, 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Electrical 
The monthly magazine of DESIGN ENGINEERING Manufacturing 





where your SALES STORY 
reaches the 


Today, most major advertising decisions are 

shaped by team effort. Chances are, in the companies and 
agencies you want to reach, at least three, four or 

more executives will influence the choice of 


your market, medium or service. 


Industrial Marketing’s monthly penetration of industrial 
companies and agencies is a vital factor for IM 
advertisers. Because IM is the only publication serving 
the specialized interests of those concerned with selling 
and advertising to business and industry, most 

of the men who call the shots on industrial markets 


and media are enthusiastic IM readers. 


At the Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company, for example, where business papers get 

a large slice of the firm’s advertising budget, 
decision-makers of importance to you read Industrial 
Marketing regularly and thoroughly. Here is what six 


members of the decision-making team at 3M say about IM: 


C. O. MOOSBRUGGER 
Director of Advertising 

“Since 3M is a growth company, we 
naturally are vitally interested in 
new markets. But, nowadays even 
established markets keep changing 
and presenting new profit poten- 
tials; we have to keep up with them, 
too. That’s why we're grateful for 
a publication which makes a spe- 
cialty of condensing every impor- 
tant advertising-selling develop- 
ment within its covers, accurately 
and concisely—while it’s still news. 
Industrial Marketing never wastes 
our time—it multiplies our pro- 
ductivity.” 


The magazine of selling and adveiising lo business and andubly 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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DONALD JOYCE 

Marketing Manager, 

Industrial Trades Tape Division 
“Certainly the success of any mar- 
keting program depends on how 
well we know our markets and how 
well we apply this knowledge in 
the development of an aggressive, 
hard-hitting sales program. The 
marketing techniques and informa- 
tion provided in Industrial Market- 
ing have proved to be very valuable 
in developing campaigns for the 
promotion of Scotch Brand Pres- 
sure-Sensitive Tapes for industry. 
For this reason, I look forward to 
receiving my copy of IM every 
month.” 


CHARLES BRANDON 
Marketing Supervisor, 
Coated Abrasives and Related 
Products Division 


‘Marketing at Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing is complicated by 
two factors: an ever-expanding line 
of products and ever-changing mar- 
kets to serve. Industrial Marketing’s 
valuable reference material is con- 
stantly being referred to as a result 
of our problems. Throughout each 
issue of IM we find consta.it stimu- 
lation and thought.” 


GEORGE W. SANDELL 
Advertising Manager, 

Graphic Products Division 

“It is my opinion that no one can 
read a single copy of Industrial 
Marketing without benefitting 
many times the cost of one year’s 
subscription. Today’s intense mar- 
keting conditions demand broad 
management and promotion know- 
how from the responsible advertis- 
ing manager. Industrial Marketing 
is one of the finest sources for this 
information that I know of.” 


JOHN GUSTAFSON 
Advertising Supervisor, 

Coated Abrasives and Related 
Products Division 

“It takes a national marketing mag- 
azine, like Industrial Marketing, to 
pinpoint today’s selling and adver- 
tising problems in their true per- 
spective. I respect IM’s editorial col- 
umns for a genuine desire to be of 
service to the client as well as the 
agency, with a well-turned menu of 
ideas, news and reference material.” 


200 E. ILLINOIS ST. CHICAGO 11 


630 THIRD AVE. 


RICHARD W. STRINDMO 
Merchandising Supervisor, 
Electrical Products Division 
“Every issue of Industrial Market- 
ing seems to have an article that 
coincides with a project we are cur- 
rently running or planning. Each 
new project, of course, brings new 
problems to solve; knowing what 
other people in the industrial mar- 
ket are doing in similar situattons 
helps us evaluate several courses of 
action. Since Industrial Marketing 
goes into depth on so many subjects, 
each current copy gets thorough 
reading in the 3M Electrical 
Products Division. And, IM’s value 
doesn’t end with departmental rout- 
ing. The back-issue file gets consist- 
ent use.” 
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marketing 
research 


OGILVY SAYS.. 





Advertiser, not 
agency, should 
evaluate ad results 


® Manufacturers should abandon 
attempts to get their agencies to 
furnish free, unprejudiced evalua- 
tions of their own performance, ac- 
cording to David Ogilvy, president, 
Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, New 
York 

“Instead,” he advised at an ANA 
advertising research workshop, “set 
aside a small percentage of your 
total advertising budget and turn 
it over to the best independent re- 
search organization you can find, 
let it evaluate the message.” 

Mr. Ogilvy chided advertisers for 
space and 


spending “millions on 


time” and refusing to spend “a 
penny on evaluating the message 
used in that space and time.” He 
said most advertisers make agen- 
cies pay for such research in spite 
of the fact that 
afford it 
have shrunk to 0.6% 

Mr. Ogilvy also had “a bone to 
their 


agencies cannot 


(“because their profits 


of sales’). 
pick” with researchers for 
failure to agree “on some standard 
techniques for evaluating the mes- 
sages” created by agencies. 

“The internecine rivalries of the 
research fraternity,’ he said, “are 
not calculated to increase the con- 
fidence of the creative man in the 
validity of research. Tell me which 
researcher is going to evaluate 
my copy, and I will write it ac- 
cordingly—and win top rating. If 
they could get together and agree 
on some standard techniques, we 
copywriters would pay more re- 
spectful attention to their reports.” 

Mr. Ogilvy said that “as a copy- 
writer,” he 
supply him with 


wants researchers to 


seven services. 


They are: 
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1. A summary of all previous ad- 
vertising for every brand in the 
category concerned for the past 


ten years—and say which cam- 
paigns paid off, which flopped, and 


why. 


2. After researchers have been sup- 
plied with a group of selling prom- 
ises, he said, let them find out 
which promise will sell the most 
merchandise. 


3. After giving researchers a num- 
ber of storyboards or ads, he wants 
them to tell him—‘within 48 hours” 
—which will sell the most mer- 
chandise. 


4. Periodic reports on the penetra- 
tion of the selling promise 
those being used by the competing 
brands. Moreover, he would want 


and of 


correlation of penetration figures 
with brand use. “Herein lies the 


payoff to all our work,” he said. 


5S. Continuous posting on “the fac- 
tor analyses” of Gallup & Robin- 
son, Schwerin and others. “For ex- 
ample, if one of these outfits should 
discover that it pays to use high- 
brow modern art in advertising, let 
us know, and we might start using 


it. (That'll be the day!)” 


6. A report every three years on the 
image of his brand, and its compet- 
itors “I beg him to write this re- 
port in language I can understand, 
eschewing the jargon of the pseudo- 
scientist.” 


7. “Every now and again I would 
like the researcher to dine at my 
house and give me the benefit of 
his informal judgment on my out- 
diffident 
from 


put. He need not feel 


about drawing conclusions 
his research and telling me what 


I ought to do.” 


Two publishers announce 
directories, buyers’ guides 


Practical Builder and Building Supply 
News . . offer a new edition of “Di- 
rectory of Wholesale-Distributors” 
which lists more than 2,500 whole- 
sale-distributors supplying more 
than 30,000 lumber and _ building 
material dealers. 

Each listing 
business, territory 


includes share of 
covered, men 


traveling, number of dealers serv- 


iced, and type of products handled. 
Copies are available at $25 each 
Business Dept., Industrial 
5 S. Wabash Ave., 


from 
Publications, 
Chicago 3. 


Western Materials Handiing . . is offer- 
ing its “Buyers’ Guide” designed 
for users and buyers of material 
handling, industrial packaging and 
related equipment in the 11 western 
states, Alaska and Hawaii. 

The guide contains three sections. 
Manufacturers who do business in 
the West are classified in the first 
section under more than 300 cate- 
gories of material handling, indus- 
trial packaging, warehousing and 
shipping room equipment, materials 
and supplies. 

Second section contains addresses, 
products, distributors and _ repre- 
sentatives of these manufacturers. 

Third organized geo- 
graphically, lists more than 500 
western distributors and_ repre- 
sentatives with addresses, branch 
office locations, territory served and 
lines handled. Copies are available 
at $4 each from Baymer Publica- 
tions, 410 N. Larchmont Blvd., Los 
Angeles 4. 


section, 


Demand for marketing 
directors up 150% 


® “Demand for directors of mar- 
keting is running 150% ahead of 
last year, and we see no slacken- 
ing ahead,” according to Robert A. 
Huttemeyer, partner, Thorndike 
DeLand Associates, New York em- 
ployment agency. 

The executive search consultant 
reported that the four requirements 
most frequently mentioned by com- 
panies looking for marketing di- 
rectors were: 

1. He must plan and coordinate 
the entire marketing activity on a 
profit-minded, business-like _ basis. 


2. He must have working familiar- 
ity with manufacturing and _ re- 


search. 


3. He must know enough about fi- 
nance to judge merger and acquisi- 
tion possibilities intelligently. 

4. He must be able to establish and 
carry out long-range plans for new 
products and new markets. # 





sales literature 
technical literature 
publicity and public relations 
7 sales development 


advertising 


After 20 years, we’re changing our name... 


o Kred Wittner Company 








from Fred Wittner Advertising 


Substituting the word “Company” for 


“Advertising” may not seem much of 


a change to you. But to us—in looking 
back this year, our twentieth as an agency—it has great 
significance. Here’s why: 

We’ve always given our clients far more service 
than the word “Advertising” implies—if, by “Advertis- 
ing’, one means merely the preparation of an advertisement 
to run in a publication. 

To us during the past two decades, it has always meant 
much more. Indeed, we were among the first agencies to 
recognize that successful use of industrial advertising for a 
client depends on many facets: good sales 1 
literature, good technical literature, good 
publicity and public relations, good sales de- 
velopment techniques, as well as good ad- 
vertising itself. Accordingly, right from our 
start, we stressed integrated service to - 
our clients. Our willingness:to partici- 
pate fully in all areas of a client’s mar- 
keting program has been a living trade- 


mark for two decades. 


during the next two important decades. 


We are a Company—20 years ago, when industrial ad- 
vertising agencies per se could be numbered on a couple of 
hands, we started a one-man agency. Its office was “in a 
hat’? We moved to a telephone booth. then to a rented desk. 
Most years we took several steps forward. Some years we 
took a few steps back—but even those were useful in guiding 

our self-improvement. It hasn't been a 
spectacular growth—we ve had out 
trials-and-errors as any growing mech- 
anism—but it’s been a sound one. We 
still have our two original clients and 
others who have been with us 10 years or more. 
Today we number over 40 employees, 
fully departmentalized, and we oc upy 3 
4 floors of Mid-Manhattan floor space 
(they re not the largest of floors, but they re 
floors!). 
All this adds up to a “*Company” 


which we are confident will continue to 


go on to even bigger, better things 


> 


b 


It won't be for want of trying. 


FRED WITTNER COMPANY 
581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. ¢@ PLaza 9-7120 e Member AAAA 


During the last several years examples of “How Wittner Does It” have appeared in Industrial Marketing. We would be glad to send you copies. 
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All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing this page, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 
material. 


We don’t know how many spots there are on a leopard 
501 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


New publicity service helps 
reach business publications 


but we do know that we exercise the same care on a 


small spot zinc as on a full color double spread 


Collins, Miller & Hutchings, Inc. 


333 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 6 
y “Hare ". Smith, . 


America’s finest photoengravers for letterpress and gravure E. 42nd St., New York the folder 


on for media selection 





addressing and mail 


here’s where hospitals 
§02/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
compare and select Current ice cream production 


studied in new market survey 


| qosPtt 
The results of a survey of 3,000 ice 
spr be sure your catalog Piano and scles promction. Im 1958, 
: ss h ive been releas >d by Ice Cream Field, 





is on file to help them 


G6 choose your product 


HospiraL PurcHASsING FILE, since 1919, 
has been the standard product finding source in the hospital 
market—assures economical and complete distribution of Cir n Readers’ Se 
your catalog of hospital products to those who make buying Issue 1959 sane ea 
decisions—plus 94+% retention up to the point of pure hase. Rate & Data Guide’ 
Less in tote 5 cost and far more effective than individual catalog 
distribution. Ask for proof of retention and proof of use. The The 34th annual edition of the “Ad 
1960 Edition is now in preparation plan to file your catalog vertisers Rate & Data Guides,” containing 
here to serve throughout next year. Catalog reservations close condensed rates and mechanical specificc- 
summer 1959, Write NOW for catalog filing prices and market tne Gee eadnens. dad eed dels 
details. tions has been released by be H. Brown 


service of 


f HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE 


Purchasing Files, Inc., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Conronartion Exclusive Sales Representative: The Modern Hospital Publishing Co., Inc. 
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§504/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Survey shows trends in 
home remodeling field 


Increased expenditures for remodeling 
equipment and supplies are indicated by 
the replies of nearly 1,000 builders to a 
survey conducted by American Builder, 
30 Church St., New York 7. 

Included in the analysis is a break- 
down of activity by size of builder and 
price range of dwelling, plus a com- 
parison of remodeling expenditures to 
total construction. 


$0S/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Release market-media guide 
for selling school market 


A graphic evaluation of school expendi- 
tures, enrollments and classroom-building 
is contained in a 16-page market-media 
guide prepared by The American School 
Board Journal, 400 N. Broadway, Milwau- 
kee 1. 

Defining those school officials respon- 
sible for planning new buildings and 
purchasing new equipment, the guide 
includes a complete editorial evaluation 
of the publication. 


S06/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Looking for pin-up photos? 


. » here are some sam; 


Samples of a variety of pin-up photos 
available for use by industrial adver- 
tisers in print and direct mai] campaigns 
are shown in this eight-page folder. 

Released by Enterprise Photos, Box 
6873, Dallas 19, it includes information 
on obtaining a complete stock or custom 
photo service. 


$07/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Booklet describes aid 
to binding and stitching 

A process designed to reduce time and 
labor costs in binding and _ stitching 





Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 





eak-Ua @€-tibare 


printed brochures, folders and booklets 
is described in a report from Macey Co. 
13835 Enterprise Ave., Cleveland 35. 

Included are illustrations of the process 
in operation and its use in a variety of 
printing jobs. 


$08/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Booklet outlines steps 
to better printing 


A 48-page booklet covering the “funda- 
mentals of printing” has been released as 
an aid to planners, buyers and users of 
printed promotional material. 

Prepared by Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
Neenah, Wis., the booklet covers copy 


© Send for these free selling tools 


preparation, layout and art, paper selec- 
tion and descriptions of the various print- 


ing processes. 


509/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Statistics show effects of 
concentrated advertising 


An evaluation of readership and cover- 
age costs among advertisers using a con- 
centrated ad schedule is presented in a 
12-page brochure. 

Released by McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, the 
study includes statistics and tables based 
on a six-year survey of industrial adver 
tising campaigns. 


Continued on next page 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95. Sec. 4.9 P. L. & BR. Chicaye, I. 











Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 





MARKETING AIDS. . 
continued from previous page 


$10/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Report shows scope and size 
of ceramic market in U.S. 


A statistical analysis of U. &. ceramic 
manufacturers features an SIC breakdown 
showing number of establishments and 
employes, cost of materials, production 
and values and capital expenditures. 

Released by the American Ceramic 
Society Bulletin, 4055 N. High St, Co 
lumbus 14, O., the study includes a sep- 
arate section on the manufacture of porce- 
lain enameled products. 


$11/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Chart shows defense budget 
for five-year period 


A breakdown of expenditures budgeted 
by the Department of Defense for military 
equipment, construction, personnel and re- 
search from 1955 to 1960 is shown in this 
file-size chart. 





Compiled by Armed Forces Manage- 
ment, 1001 Vermont Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C., the report includes figures 
for each component of the total defense 
budget, as well as separate listings for 
the Army, Navy and Air Force. 


$i2/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Booklet defines market for 
heavy construction equipment 


A comprehensive measurement of 
heavy construction equipment sales and 
distribution patterns in major counties, 
states and regions is presented in this 26- 
page booklet. 

Issued by Construction Equipment, 205 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, it includes a 
comparison of sales with population and 
employment and evaluates areas of ex- 
pansion during the next ten years. 


$13/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Report shows extent 
of metalworking market 


A comparison of metalworking pro- 
duction with all U. S. manufacturing, and 
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an SIC analysis of eight metalworking 
market components is included in a re- 
port issued by American Machinist, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36. 

The 36-page booklet details plant and 
equipment expenditures, type of product 
manufactured and production volume. It 
also outlines what types of appeals in- 
fluence management and administration 
personnel’s buying decisions. 


§14/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Survey equipment sales to 
car dealers and servicemen 


A study of auto service operations 
presents statistics on annual service vol- 
ume, type of parts and accessories pur- 
chased and repair equipment in current 
operation. 

Conducted by Automotive News, 2666 
Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 26, the survey 
also contains data on auto and truck 
sales in relation to dealer size and points 
out primary buying influences for parts 
and equipment. 


§15/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Study explains proper use 
of direct mail lists 

“The Function of Mailing Lists in Direct 
Mail Advertising,” a booklet covering the 
mailing list in regard to its owner, broker 
and user, has been released as the first 
in a new series of direct mail aids. 

Published by Planned Circulation, 19 
W. 44th St. New York 36, the booklet 
also outlines methods for handling such 
problems as test mailings, record-keeping 
and returned mail. 


§16/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Illustrated booklet shows 
hotel convention facilities 


A complete description of meeting rooms 
and other convention facilities available 
in their U. S. and Canadian hotels is con- 
tained in a booklet released by the Shera- 
ton Corporation of America, 470 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston 10, 

The 93-page directory includes informa- 
tion on banquet and meeting room ca- 
pacity, parking areas, transportation and 
adjacent facilities. 
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for your copy of material 
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May 


11-13... Institute of Radio Engineers’ Na- 
tional Aeronautical & Navigational 
Electronics Conference, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Dayton, Ohio. 


14-23 ..International Petroleum Exposition 
& Congress, Tulsa, Okla. 


17-20 .. National Industrial Service Associ- 
ation Convention, Hotel Queen 
Elizabeth, Montreal, Quebec. 


17-20..Industrial Heating Equipment As- 
sociation, The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 


17-21..Institute of Food Technologists— 
Industrial Exhibits, Philadelphia. 


18-20... Instrument Society of America Na 
tional Symposium on Instrumental 
Methods of Analysis, Hotel Sham 
rock Hilton, Houston, Tex. 


25-28..Design Engineering Conference & 
Show, Convention Hall, Philadel- 
phia. 


25-28 .. National Office Management Asso- 
ciation—Office Machinery & Equip- 
ment Exposition, Municipal Audit., 
New Orleans. 


June 


1- 3.. Armed Forces Communications & 
Electronics Association, Sheraton- 
Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


1- 4..National Plumbing & Heating Expo- 
sition, Exposition Hall, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

1- 5. .Oil Heat & Domestic Cooling Expo- 


sition, Statler, Boston, Mass. 


Industries Exposition, 





9-11..American Rocket Society—Astro- 
nautical Exposition, Del Coronado, 
San Diego, Calif. 


9-12 .. Material Handling Institute Exposi- 
tion, Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


9-13 .. National Sales Executives & Sales 
Equipment Fair, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. 

17-27...International Plastics Exhibition 
Olympia, London, England. 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 








22-27 .. Railway Supply Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 


July 


2-18... International Trade Fair & Exposi 
tion, Chicago. 


August 


18-21.. Western Electronic Show & Con 
vention, Cow Palace, San Fran 


cisco. 


September 


20-23..Public Works Congress & Equi; 
ment Show, Auditorium Arena 
Seattle, Wash. 

23-30.. American Oil Chemists Society 
Meeting & Exhibit, Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, Los Angeles 

28- 2..National Hardware Show, Colisée 


im, New York. 


October 


8-10.. American Society of Tool Engi 
neers Semi-Annual 


Chase-Park Plaza Hotels, St. Louis. 


12-14.. National Electronics 
Chicago. 


conference 


26-28 .. East Coast Aeronautical & Naviga 
tional Electronics 


vonference 


Baltimore. 


November 


2- 5.. Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 


Institute Exposition yonvention 
Hall, Atlantic City. 
2- 6 .. National Metal Exposition, Chicag 
9-13... National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association Meeting Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City. 
14-17..National Retail Lumber 


Association Building Products 





position, Cleveland. 
16-18 .. Industrial Electric Exposition, Penr 
Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh 


16-20 .. International Automation Exposi 
tion & Congress, Trade Sh 


Building, New York 
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More Chicago manufacturers 
use ‘‘General Exhibits’ than 


yany other source — to plan, 


design, build and service their 
exhibits. 


Most of our accounts have 
been with us five years or 
longer, and we serve many 
firms located in cities from 
coast to coast. 


Our long experience and 
know-how make it easy for 
you — assure top results, 
and at reasonable cost. 





eneral exhibits 


& displays ine. 


2100 N. RACINE AVE. * CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


PHONE EASTGATE 7-0100 
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com MINING 


presents 
latest news of 
entire 


coal industry 





Whether you produce products for 
deep or strip mining, your sales 
message will reach more men who 
plan, specify and buy... when you 
advertise in Coal Mining. 


Each issue is eagerly read for the 
latest news about methods, equip- 
ment and personnel. And, since 
1944, Coal Mining’s vigorous cam- 
paign for further automation has 
won enthusiastic endorsements of 
top officials in bituminous and an- 
thracite. 


To reach men who buy, advertise 
in Coal Mining. AA-9728 


COAL MINING 


4575 Country Club Drive © Pittsburgh 36, Po 


Serving the cool industry since 1898 


~ we 
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IM book review 








McGraw-Hill's own biography 
chronicles American industry 


® Journalists, business men, ad- 
men and variously occupied de- 
votees of American industrial 
history will find a common meet- 
ing ground for their diverse in- 
terests in a new book entitled 


“Endless Frontiers: The Story, 


of McGraw-Hill.” 

Published in commemoration 
of that company’s 50th anniver- 
sary, the book in no way re- 
sembles the traditional “canned” 
company history dedicated to 
personal milestones, stale anec- 
dotes and reverent respect for 
founding fathers. The volume is 
a true history—not so much of 
McGraw-Hill as it is of the en- 
tire American industrial scene 
surrounding the birth and 
growth of one particular pub- 
lishing empire. 

In fact, in the words of author 
Roger Burlingame, “It is not 
even what publishers like to call 
a definitive biography of Mc- 
Graw-Hill.” 

“From my first thinking,’ he 
explains in the preface, “I have 
conceived this undertaking as the 
preservation of an era: the era 
in which the power of print was 
called into the service of indus- 
try.” 

In the 462 pages that follow, 
Mr. Burlingame, author of near- 
ly two dozen books on America 
and famous Americans, sticks to 
his word, 

Early chapters trace the inde- 
pendent beginnings of both the 
business press and American in- 
dustry. As the two _ histories 
progress—and before McGraw- 
Hill enters the story—it becomes 
apparent that the real protagon- 
ists of the drama are industry 
and publishing and that they are 
destined for a wedding. Later, as 
McGraw-Hill’s own story un- 
folds, it becomes clear that prog- 
ress in the one field is the oc- 
casion for progress in the other; 
that, in short, it has become im- 


possible to write a history of one 
which is not, to some degree, a 
history of the other. 

McGraw-Hill’s rise, the book 
points out, was part of a new 
philosophy of business paper 
publishing in which advertising 
gradually developed as the key- 
stone. 

The origins of the McGraw- 
Hill book and publishing com- 
panies goes back to the day when 
young James H. McGraw, who 
really wanted to be a_ school- 
teacher, decided to enter the 
more prosperous world of pub- 
lishing. He made an unobtrusive 
back-door entrance into his 
newly-chosen field by accepting 
a job selling subscriptions to the 
Journal of Railway Appliances 
at $40 a week. 

From there the book describes 
the young man’s rise in the pub- 
lishing field, his meeting with 
publisher John Hill and_ the 
founding of the McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. (The flip of a coin de- 
termined which name came 
first!). The merging of the Mc- 
Graw and Hill business paper 
interests occurred eight years 
after the book merger and, ac- 
tually, a year after John Hill’s 
death. 

From there the reader travels 
with McGraw-Hill through a 
war, a depression and another 
war. Throughout is woven a 
portrait of the austere James 
McGraw who “rarely smiled or 
laughed, at least during business 
hours, and these were about 24 
hours a day.” 

The book is lavishly illustrated 
with pictures, not only of his- 
toric moments and objects in Mc- 
Graw-Hill’s own history, but 
with photographs and woodcuts 
of early American transporta- 
tion and industry. Published by 
McGraw Hill Book Co., New 
York, the volume retails at 
$7.50. « 




















EMOTIONS .. 


continued from p. 132 


In fact, the desired effect of fa- 
vorable emotional response can be 
achieved by advertising techniques 
alone. Pierre Martineau of the Chi- 
cago Tribune made this point in an 
article in the Harvard Business Re- 
view. The style of advertising, he 
said—literally, how it is done— 
makes an enormous contribution to 
brand and corporate image. He cited 
the Olivetti campaign. 

“Olivetti,” he wrote, “has used 
a unique style of abstract advertis- 
ing to create a distinctive quality 
image in the field of office machines. 
Any competitive manufacturer 
could duplicate whatever words 
Olivetti might choose to say about 
itself, but no one could retrace the 
corporate image created by this par- 
ticular style.” 

It’s not necessary, of course, to 
have advertising as fanciful as 
Olivetti’s in order to achieve a de- 
sirable personality. Product infor- 
mation itself can be presented in 
an advertising environment of qual- 
ity and taste and progressiveness 
which, in itself, reflects the com- 
pany’s own good opinion of itself. 

But in any case, whether it’s a 
small company wanting to appear 
big or a big company wanting to 
appear friendly and reliable, wheth- 
er it’s an institutional campaign or 
a product campaign, it’s desirable 
and often mandatory to have a fa- 
vorable impression of the company 
in the minds of everybody who has 
a say in purchasing decisions. And 
we must not forget that these per- 
sons are human beings. 

We are all inclined to content 
ourselves with the theory that since 
it’s the salesman who sees the pros- 
pect face to face, he is in the best 
position to evaluate and act upon 
the prospects’s emotions. But this 
is not true. It’s advertising that’s in 
the best position to present infor- 
mation and attitudes which will 
create a favorable emotional re- 
sponse—not only on the part of 
those buyers who see, listen to, and 
form opinions of salesmen, but also 
on the part of those managers whom 
the salesmen do not see and whose 
participation in purchasing decisions 
is controlled not so much by infor- 
mation as by impressions. a 














I was in the 
doghouse until... 


“I found out about Ever Ready’s marvelous Red-E-Stik labels! 


These are absolutely the finest pressure sensitive labels made—no- 
wetting, quick-sticking, they have 1,001 uses! Dispensed manually or by 
machine, they can stick to surfaces that give other labels trouble. A variety 
of adhesives are available for special application with both removable 
and permanent type adhesives which can be used on any smooth surface, 
on plastics, glass, metal, wax or wood.” 

One of Red-E-Stik’s many uses may apply profitably to your product or 
service, opening the door to tremendous savings in costs or increased 
efficiency. You can help Carol Hampton, our promotion manager, out of 
the doghouse by writing to her today for information about Red-E-Stik, 
or any other type of label—Ever Ready prints them all! 


as eEeVEeER READY LABEL 
Dept. A, 357 Cortlandt Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey 
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3-stage reporting keeps 
Feedstuffs first in its field 


If it’s important, it begins as 
news... grows intoatrend... 
becomes an established princi- 
ple. Only Feedstuffs, in the 
formula feed industry, gives 
readers this complete 3-stage 
reporting on what’s important 
to them. News... news related 
to other news. . . news studied, 
analyzed, even backgrounded 
by independent experts; that’s 
the editorial format for FEED- 
STUFFS. It’s the biggest, most- 
looked-for business publication 
among feed men, particularly 
the planning and purchasing 
people. It carries the most ad- 
vertising, too—by linage and 


The complete idea source for feed men 
Aninformed audience is a buying audience 


The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., 
Minneapolis 40, 

Minnesota 


. business — 
since 1873 


‘s 


New York 
Kansas City 





Chicago 
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FOR THE RECORD... 


continued from p. 73 


McGraw-Hill promotes Alling, 
Reppert to succeed Hauptli 


® Stanley J. Alling has been named 
publisher of Product Engineering, 
and George Reppert has been ap- 
pointed publisher of American Ma- 
chinist. Both publications are prop- 
erties of McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., New York. 

The new publishers succeed Al- 
bert Hauptli, who will retire May 31 
after 
publications for 14 years. 

Mr. Alling has been with Mc- 
Graw-Hill since 1939 and has been 
associate publisher of Product Engi- 
since 1957. Mr. Reppert 
joined the company as a salesman 
for American Machinist in 1949 and 
has been sales manager of the pub- 
lication since 1953. 


serving as publisher of both 


neering 


FROM ASTE TO ASM 





A. R. Putnam named 
managing director 
of metals society 


# Allan R. Putnam has resigned as 
assistant executive secretary of the 
American Society of Tool Engineers 
to become managing director of the 
American Society for Metals, Cleve- 
land, O 

As managing director of the 30,- 
000-member metals engineering so- 


_— Youre in business with 








Outdoor whopper ia 


Omark Industries, Portland, Ore., 


ciety, Mr. Putnam will be in charge 
of the ASM-published Metal Prog- 
ress. He succeeds William H. Eisen- 
man, a founder-member of the so- 
ciety who died last May. 

The society is broadening its 
educational program and in mid- 
summer will move into a new 
headquarters building, 23 miles east 
of downtown Cleveland. The new 
building will house more than 100 
staff members serving the 106 chap- 
ters of the society. 

By way of background: Mr. Put- 
nam graduated with an economics 
degree in 1942 from the University 
of Pennsylvania’s Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce. Follow- 
ing four years in the Army Air 
Force as a captain, he joined the 
American Electroplaters Society as 
business manager. 

In 1949 the American Society of 
Tool Engineers appointed him as- 
sistant executive secretary and pub- 
lisher of Tool Engineer. 

Mr. Putnam has been active in 
the Council of Engineering Society 
Secretaries and is currently serving 
as its president. He was president of 
the National Association of Exhibit 
Managers in 1955. His memberships 
also include the American Society 
of Association Executives, the 
American Management Association, 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
the American Market- 
ing Association, the American Di- 
alect Society, and the Engineering 
Society of Detroit. 8 


Association, 





is using outdoor advertising na- 


tionally to promote line of saw chains supplied for chain saws used by logging indus 


try. Campaign is concentrated in logging areas in nine southern and western states, 
plus New England and Middle Atlantic states. William Winter Advertising, Portland, 


is the agency 











PRODUCTS FOR YOUR 
TV AND ART DEPT. 


“STORYBOARD” PAD (__ Story Boord Poa 


The pad that has big 5 x 7 
video panels that enable 
you to make man-sized TV 
visuals. Perforated video 
and audio segments on gray 
background. . 


No. 72C—Pad Size 14x 17” 
(50 Sheets—4 Segments on Sheet) 








Tomkins TELEPAD 


Most popular TV visual pad 
with 2.4" video and 
audio panels on gray back- 
ground. Each panel perfo- 
rated 


No. 72A—19 x 24” 

(50 Sheets—12 panels on Sheet) 
No. 72B—Pocket Size 8x 18” 

(75 Sheets—4 panels on Sheet) 


FREE SAMPLES 
FOR THE ASKING! 


Write on your letter- 
head for 200-page cata- 
log of art supplies. ‘‘An 
Encyclopedia of Artists| 
Materials’’ 


— — 
ARTisrs: we 
r) M 


~LS 





ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 





2 West 46th St., New York 36, 


MEET THE 


MUNICIPAL | 
MARKET 


These mayors and city managers, 7,500 strong 
from coast to coast, are heavy spenders in the 
municipal market. Your sales message in their 
quarterly magazine can help them make better 
investments of public funds. Give them your 
facts and figures! 





AY OR Te 
gf LANA 
(SHRIDET 


This monthly textbook on law enforcement com- 
mands the respect and attention of more police 
chiefs and executives everywhere. Its focused 
issues can spotlight your products and services 
for this field and help you make volume sales. 
Five year success record. 11,325 audited 


‘circulation! 
NB 


MAYOR and MANAGER 
LAW and ORDER 


72 West 45th Street » New York 36, N.Y. 


NIAA NEWS. . 
continued from p. 146 


in any way alter the 
basic relationship between agency 
and client—it merely permits the 
agency ‘to stick out its neck’ and 
become responsible for the charges.” 
He added that many order forms 
for television time make both agen- 
cy and advertiser responsible. 
Mr. Simon stated that both agen- 
cies and advertisers should be hap- 
py that the relationship is that of 
a legal agent. To prove his point he 
cited the Philadelphia tax situation. 
He explained, “Local advertising 
agencies pay a gross receipts tax. 
At one time the city sought to cal- 
culate this tax on a base equal to 
the full media dollar. Its argument 
was that the agency bought the 
space or time and resold it to its 
clients at a mark-up which per- 
mitted a 15% profit. Accordingly, 
the city felt that every dollar re- 
ceived by the agency 
properly included in the tax base. 
It might well have been, if the agen- 
cy was an independent contractor, 


“does not 


could be 


buying and selling merchandise like 
any other independent business man. 

“Fortunately, we were able to file 
a brief with the city  solicitor’s 
office which explained the true legal 
nature of the agency relationship. I 
like to think it was because of this 
that the tax base is only 15 cents 
of the media dollar plus, of course, 
any fees which the agency may re- 
ceive. 

“If the agency had been required 
to pay its tax on the larger base (al- 
most seven times as large), it is 
easy to see how the agency would 
seek to recoup the tax from the 
advertiser. 

“Advertising is an $11 billion 
business, and every Tom, Dick and 
Harry wants a bite. But we can lick 
most ad 


taxes on legal grounds.” 





Don’t miss the 1959 
NIAA_ national’ con- 
vention! 

Date: June 14-17 
Place: San Francisco 











Reach a New Market 
in a Big Way! 


Farm Store Merchandising—a 
relative newcomer to the Miller 
Publishing Company family—has 
a success story that reads two 
ways: 


1. Its warm reception by over 
30,000 farm store owners... 
men who have found its modern 
merchandising and profit-mak- 
ing ideas a real help in setting 
their own buying, selling and 
management plans. 


. Its endorsement by “‘blue chip” 
advertisers—over 50 of them— 


Merchandising. They have dis- 
covered that the farm store is 
an important outlet for their 
products . . . in many cases a 
big new market. 


! 
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published exclusively for farm 
store managers. Write: 


The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., 

Minneapolis 40, 

Minnesota 


.. business journalists 
since 1873 


New York 


Chicago Kansas City 
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Advertiser changes .. 


Nathaniel D. Grasty . . from advertising 


advertising manager of the 


im reprints menage ange iti ee 


TEE FOPOPEDOUOOUDODOGOEODRRERREHOHAEGD seenee ‘ 


The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Industrial 
Marketing are available at 25¢ each, except where another price is listed. 
Special prices are available upon request for quantity orders. Please order by 
number, enclosing payment for all orders for $2 or less. Send all orders to: 
Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


TITTITTTTTT 


Grasty 

(§ R503 A Checklist Guide to Profitable Marketing—prepored by Stewart, Dougall & 
Associates. 

' Richard H. Koehler . . 


ire 


R380 Unusual Ads Build a Corporate Image for Westinghouse. jenerdi sales 
ack E. Heuser wh 
R379 Industrial Design as o Function of Marketing—by Peter Muller-Munk J ; 
rm of Wor & rg, Phila 


B. Malsom from sales 


manage! 


R378 The Industrial Ad ree -by ut. wea caaen. lelphia. Also, Ralph 


is Glenn W. 
jg 8502 A System for Organizing a Marketing Library — By Howard G. Sawyer 


R501 How to Change a Trademark 
} r w 
R377 Big Ads Seldom . .. Small Ads Often? Part I! Robert Kinter . . 


R376 Can the Results of Industrial Advertising be Measured? . 
ind ther industrial « 
Floyd H. Nickeson, Jr., man 
R374 Distributor Feedback Sessions Answer Questions, Solve Problems 1ger ‘oal Machinery Div.; named Joy 
k ur newhat jerst | t t: Wt : ‘ fe 


Jul 


R375 ITE Reaps Multiple Rewards Through Distributor Education 


[B 8373 How to use readership research — by J. Wesley Rosberg juties as advertising manager. Robert 
w to apply your readership survey scores to the task of build Steinthal, ywriter t 

; Stanley J. Kail, Jr., f1 

Here's how to shoot (and then use) better advertising photographs — by Larry sliet 4 oe eee oe ee 
Roth 1 


Industrial Advertising's Man-of-the-Year: William T. Clawson 
Why it takes effective plans and merchandising for new product success 


A profile of today’s industrial salesman 


Getting the maximum from a case history — by Burt B. Roens 


e 


You have to build markets for your new products — by Edward J. Detgen I iv., Hooker Chemical Corp., Nia 
ie ' sete digg Falls, N.Y. Also, Horace W. Hooker, 


Troubles's comin’ if you're not organized for sales — by John R. Sargent western sales manager {to sa 


A look ot procurement in the aircraft and missiles market — by Louis J. DeRose 
A basic guide to legal problems in new products — by John W. Bohlen 


How to choose your manufacturers agent — by Robert P. Petersen 








Donald L. Price 
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jrinding wheels, Abrasive Div., to vice 





president, Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Robert Cushman, former marketing serv 
ices manager, succeeds Mr. Price. Harry 
G. Brustlin, former West Coast district 


manager, succeeds Mr. Cushman. 


Robert W. Geoghegan . . from sales man 
ager, New /York-Philadelphia area, t 
sral sales manager, Todd C Div. 
ughs Corp., Rochester, N. Y. He 
eeds Richard C. Browne, who died 


Richard Orenge . . from sales promotion 
staff, McCall's, to fiber sales promotion 


staff, Allied Chemical Corp., New York. 


Don Hausknecht . . from Chicago sales de 
partment to publicity supervisor, Automatic 


Transportation Co., Chicago maker of elec 
On left: Eric J. Connor, 


Division Engineer. 
Edwin D. Ro tie : Union Oil Company of California 
: . - from sales represen 
ais ‘i ica lite Saat : * Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 
live to sales manager, Western Paper Box 5 


Chicag Ill. 


riven industrial fork {trucks 


"Petroleum engineering is one 
of the newest branches of the 
engineering profession, and in 
the last thirty years a whole new 
field of engineering has evolved 
with the resultant rapid devel- 
opment of techniques and theories 


JOURNAL peculiar to this field. These 
techniques and theories are still 
ie ka oF a) 3 being advanced at an exception-= 
ii hiieee: ally rapid rate, and it is essen- 
PETROLEUM tial that petroleum engineers 
keep abreast of theSe advances 
TECHNOLOGY in order to properly carry out 
their day-to-day assignments. 
"Many magazines are published for petroleum 
industry personnel, but I consider that only 
one, PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY, is published for the 
petroleum engineer. PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 
articles are written by practicing engineers, 
for practicing engineers, and clearly present 
the most recent developments in the industry to 
assist us in keeping abreast of increasing 
technology. 

Schonmeyer "In Canada, due to the remoteness of most of 
our operations, many of our technical person- 
nel are unable to attend meetings of technical 
Fae vs societies which normally aid in disseminating 
aactasiot ag acta Mecsiget information concerning new developments. Thus, 
aeilensi sii for we who operate in Canada, PETROLEUM TECH- 
NOLOGY takes on even more stature as the 'bible' 

of the petroleum engineering profession." 


Harold E. Smith . . from market research 


lire Thomas 


and sales 


John R. Warnock . 


Robert G. Burson and Lewis C. Pape. . 


I 


e-presidents, Dayton Rubber Co. petroleum engineers are 
en ee ae educated to specify and buy 





mm = nergy ear Nese bre JOURNAL OF Sea 
eee PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


sition, Eastern Switchgear Div. (Scra Published Monthly by the Society of Petroleum Engineers of the American Institute of Mining, 
Pa.), Federal Pacific Electri AO. Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., Fidelity Union Building, Dallas 1, Texas 


ntinue 
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Advertiser changes. . Thomas M. Geraghty . . from western 


ip : D ; Pennsylvania and West Virginia sales 
uyers urchasing Digest ere manager to assistant vice-president sales, 


ar aa ae DeWalt Div., American Machine & Found 
Newark, N.j. Me is succeeded by Harry 


, , try Co., Lancaster, Pa., maker of radial-arm 
read most by W. Ashman, former New York field engi ’ iii h : E 
a WwW 1 and metai cutting machines 
neer. Also, Leopold Van Blerkom, from a , 


ject manager, Industrial Div., Daystrom 


men who buy most! fan ; ; eRe Mrs. Mildred Nordlinger . . from assistant 
8 head of ail Ss i romotional ‘ 


, a 2 D~,.if merchandising director advertising man 
ies connected with Federal Pacific's 

; : : . iger, Permatex C Huntington, N. Y 
slectrical instrument lines; and Richard S. 

hemical manul 


Smithley, from relay protecti engineer 
F} T ; Y 


manager-relays 





L. V. Martikonis . . 


vertising an 





es come Fe Ore aan Hm ve em I 


Dults and Ordaray Gumpany } iger, newly es 
ower Re “4 - 


wm 6 


Elmer H. Behrens 











Lowest cost per thousand of 
any industrial publication 
directed 100% at buying influ- 
ences! This is only part of the 
exciting Buyers Purchasing 
Digest story. 


Edward A. Murray .. {1 


president sal 


The remainder is tied up in fs salle Sala president a 
BPD’s ‘“Franchise-Paid”’ cir- citediine Maddock Also, William H. Guterl . . from 
culation of 80,346... heavy jeneral sales manager to marketin 
home readership . . . inquiry W ; 
production that averages 7,778 


re 


. K 
1ger American 


Donald S. Maddock . . from 


11 Sadies manager Sale 


M. E. Capouch, 
per issue and 2 hour, 17 minute oe" gaia sales manager t 


reading time. eo 
Put your sales message be- ition W. teen .. i 

fore men directly responsible lad : 

for buying your product—ad- 

vertise in Buyers Purchasing 

Digest. AA-7744 


Agency changes. . 


John T. Hall & Co. . . Phil 


inted by Burlington 


See SRDS Class 69 or 7ZOA. 


UYERS 
URCHASING ive, An i na ; lavertising mM jer s lid ‘ - ‘ d >vic ‘ lopkins Engineer 


Yal. manufacturer 


Norman Reitman . 
13233 Euclid Avenue wees onan 
Cleveland 12, Ohio vertising an pr ion Jer Sidney Clayton & Associates 


named to handle advertising for Lighting 


Chicag 











Highland Park, II] 
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of fluorescent lighting fixtures for commer- 
cial and industrial applications. 


Public Relations Board of Canada 
Toronto, is a newly formed Canadian sub 
sidiary of Public Relations Board, Chicago. 
Eddie Gould, veteran Canadian advertis- 
ing and public relations executive, is pres 
ident of the new company. 


Howard A. Harkavy Inc. . . New York, 
named agency for Astronic Corp., New 
Rochelle, N. Y. manufacturer of magnetic 
recording tape. 


H. Harry Henderson . . 
communications, Owens-Corning Fiberglas 


from manager of 


Corp., Toledo, O., to account staff, Burson 
Marsteller Associates, Chicago public re 


lations agency. 


Erie Resistor Corp. . . Erie, Pa., from W. S. 
Hill Co., Pittsburgh, to Meldrum & Few- 
smith, Cleveland. Erie Resistor manufac 
tures electronic instruments and compon 


ents. 


Sudler & Hennessey . . New York, named 
to handle advertising in the United States 
and Canada for Rover Motor Co. of North 
America Limited. The motor company is a 
sales and service subsidiary of Rover Co. 
Ltd., British manufacturer of four-wheel 
drive vehicles. 

Wehner Advertising Agency . . Newark 
N. J., named to handle advertising for the 
industrial division of Royce Chemical Co., 
Carlton Hill, N. J., manufacturer of indus 
trial chemicals. 

Harris D. McKinney, Inc. . . Philadelphia 
named agency for Technitrol Engineering 
Co., Philadelphia manufacturer of elec 
tronic components and missile tracking 
‘computer equipment. 

Noyes & Co. . . Providence, R. I., named 
to handle advertising for Bermic 
Brown Co., Berlin, N. H. The division man 
ufactures a bituminous fiber pipe and con 
duit used in water and electrical installa 


tions. 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed . 
Pittsburgh, named agency for Heavy Min 
erals Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. manufactur 
er of industrial chemicals. Heavy Minerals 
is a subsidiary of Vitro Corp. of America. 


Molesworth Associates New York 
named agency for Beryllium Corp., Read 
ing and Hazleton, Pa. producer of berylli 
um and beryllium products for the nuclear, 


aviation, electronics and related industries. 


Chester P. Holway . . from copy chief, 
Maxon, Inc., Chicago, to the staff of Klau 
Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Milwaukee. He 


Continued on page 164 
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~ « Easter 


Increase your 


SALESLETTER 


IMPACT 


Punch Line 


... with Arthur Thompson letterheads illustrated by full-color sea- 
sonal designs. Their attractiveness will gain your prospect's atten- 
tion; their timeliness will hold his interest. 


Arthur Thompson Holiday Stationery offers more than fourscore 
different designs illustrating holiday and seasonal occasions through- 
out the year. Think of the many occasions this stationery can do a 
selling job for you . . . Easter, Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, New Year’s, Valentine’s Day, etc. These designs are 
the finest available anywhere, yet their cost is low. Just a one-color 
run to imprint your own personal message is all that is necessary. 


Arthur Thompson & Co. Holiday Stationery is available through 
printers and lettershops or from your nearest Arthur Thompson 
distributor. If you want one of our complimentary 1958-1959 All- 
Year Portfolios that displays the entire line, please ask the nearest 
Arthur Thompson distributor or write us direct. Let this stationery 
give your next letter the appeal of an expensive individually-designed 
promotion piece. 


Ep ARTHUR THOMPSON & CO. 


109 MARKET PLACE + BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








PARTRIDGE & ANDERSON COMPANY 


712 Federal Street, Chicago 5— Phone HArrison 7-3732 


ELECTROTYPES + NICKELTYPES » PACOTYPES « STEREOTYPES = MATS « R. O. P. 
COLOR MATS + THERMOSETTING MAT PATTERNS + PLASTIC PRINTING PLATES 


Where do you gett BETTER SERVICE than at P& A? 








SOR eR SLA ER EEC ANA FEO AIRE 7 ISB 
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AFS BUYERS 
DIRECTORY 


(First issue Sept. 15, 1959) 


The only complete Buyers 
Directory serving the 
Metal Casting Industry 


ACT NOW 


Advertising deadline July 1 








FOUNDRYMEN ASKED FOR IT! 


. Because no general directory covers 
the more than 1,000 specialized prod- 
ucts used by their industry. 


. Because there are more than 3,000 
trade names of these products. 


. Because they need a comprehensive 
directory. 


BUYERS WILL USE IT! 


. Because in one handy hard-covered vol- 
ume it will provide more information 
than whole filing cabinets of obsoles- 
cent material. 


. Because it is planned and organized to 
support the purchasing function. 


. Because it will be sent to every foundry 
superintendent in the U.S. and Canada. 
Multiple copies to larger foundries. 


. Because these are the men with the 
buying infilvence—who spend an esti- 
mated $2'2 billion dollars annually. 


BE THERE WHEN THEY MAKE 
THEIR BUYING DECISIONS! 


The AFS Buyers Directory will have two 
years of life. This is your last chance to 
advertise until 1961! Reserve space now. 


AFS BUYERS 
DIRECTORY 


published by 

American Foundrymen’s Society 
Golf and Wolf Roads 

Des Plaines, Illinois 
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Agency changes. . 


Nides Cini Advertising . . has n 


ai., 1 wger 


Gene Austin . . from 


New York, to Young & Rubicam where 


Paul J. Golden . . from publi 


W. Howard Chase 


ns 


Donald W. Bell . . from nationa 


Hilliard S. Graham 


Sussman, Jordan & Polachek 


Jonathan C. Thwaites . . 


Ray Ellis Advertising . . 


Peter Penizotto . . fror 


ViInK 


Hudson F. Meyer . . ex: 


Martin, Jr., ex: 


M 10 have 


Robert H. Davis . . from market 1 


1 Joseph Furth . . 


i Mark 


xccount group head, Fuller & Smith & 


Tasker, vice-presi 


the F&S&R marketing and business de 





Muench 


Jones 


Tom Jones .. 


ina 


James R. Thompson . . from sale 


Albert H. Rotsinger 


ns. Dale J. Alcorn, 
Caldwell Advertising . . Chicago, named 


J. Quentin Breen . . from manage! 


Conti Advertising Agency . . Ridgew 


Schram Advertising Co... 


handle advertising for Walter 





What do you know about 
cotton gins and 
oilseed processing mills? 


THIS IS A MARKET 

that covers all cotton areas from California 
to the Carolinas, plus the Midwestern Soybean 
Belt. 


THIS IS A FIELD 

that represents a huge potential market for 
Industrial Machinery ¢ Farm Machinery ¢ 
Power Units ¢ Processing Equipment e 
Materials Handling and Transmission Machin- 
ery ¢ Solvents ¢ Bags © Insecticides 
¢ Scales © Lubricants and hundreds of 
other industrial items. 


HOW MANY PLANTS? 

In round numbers—7,000, which includes 
cotton gins; cottonseed, soybean, peanut, 
flaxseed and other oilseed processing mills. 


COVERAGE? 

“The Press” has served this market since 
1899, and offers you complete coverage, with 
a solid reader acceptance based on 60 years 
of accurate, responsible reporting. 


Write for circulation figures, rates, and 
brochures giving additional market data. 


The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press 


3116 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 


get attention in 
a Buyer’s Guide which is 
ORGANIZED LIKE A MILL 


The largest consolidation of new equipment, 
services and supplies issued for the textile 
manufacturing trade. Sources of supply, 
listing of literature included. With easy-to- 
follow reference, classified according to mill 
operations, it’s the complete buyer's package. 
1960 issue in September, deadline August 1. 
Plan Space Now. 


Textile Industries Annual 
PRODUCT PARADE AND 
BUYER’S GUIDE 


806 Peachtree St., NE 
Atlanta, Ga 








services including design, development 


and sales. 


Allen, Dorsey & Hatfield . . Los Angeles, 
Div., Young 
Spring & Wire Corp., Burbank, Cal. Gonset 
manufactures 


named agency for Gonset 


military communications 
equipment as well as standard and short 
wave radios. 

Herman H. Levart . . from account execu 
tive in charge of creative services 
E. Rothschild 


jirector 


David 
New York, t 
of advertising agency service, In 


New York indus 


Advertising, 
justrial Communications 


trial reporting firm. 


| Jacques Wajsfelner . . from a int 


ecutive, Paris & Peart, New York 
unt executive, James Thomas Chirurg 
Boston. 


Donald C. Hoefler . . from editor, E 
tronics magazine public relations stan 
Chapin, Lamb & Keen 


Preston, 


Philadelphia. 


x ; 
Arnat 


Harrison A. Bush . . executive art dir 
ind Ralph H. Wright, a int exe 
Bayless-Kerr Co., Cleveland, both nam: 


to the board of directors. 


H. H. Dobberteen . . from vice-president 


Benton & Bowles, New York, to senior 
vice-president, Wilson, Haight, Welch & 
Grover, Hartford yonn. Al: name 

senior vice-president was vice-president 


Melvin G. Grover. 


Henry J. Taggart . . from a int execu 


tive, Fred Wittner Advertising, New 
account executive, Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, Pittsburgh 


Zonolite Co. . . Chicago, from 
& McDonald, Chicag 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Chicago. Zonolite mar 


kets vermiculite building and _ industria 


lucts. 

John E. Rooney .. a init executive, Ex 
win Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Philade 
phia, has retired. 


Robert Fleisher . . from senior operation: 
executive to director of operations, R 


1 


& Finn International. Richard E. Walker, 


formerly manager of the New ff 

f CAMA of Europe in association 
European advertising aae 1 
‘ome a member of the plans department 


Ruder & Finn International. 


Bonfield Associates . . Oakland 1 
named agency for Epsco-West, Anaheim 
¥ livision of Ex In 
ntrol company 
Robert H. Lins . . from 
vontinué r 1ge 166 





question 
HOW DO YOU SELL 
TO FOUNDRIES? 


UMW 


advertise in the 
foundrymen’'s own magazine 


(pain | | 


ey casti ngs 





because 


. .. reaches every known foundry in 
the United States and Canada 
publishes top technical editorial 
material (and more pages of it!) 
is best read (reader inquiry results 
prove this) 

is published by the technical so- 
ciety of the industry 

produces most direct response for 
advertisers 


If you want the maximum advertising 
results be sure your schedule includes 
the magazine that produces maximum 
reader response! 


For more information 
drop a line to. . 


published by 

American Foundrymen’s Society 
Golf and Wolf Roads 

Des Plaines, Illinois 


May 1959 ®@ 
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SELECTORS Agency changes . . 
to speed up buying 


Graphic Selectors help buyers or 
users choose your product correctly. 
Sizes, weights, models and other 


ntinued from p. 165 


supervisor, Leo Burnett Co., Chicago. 


William C. Walker .. from advertising 










ee ee ee ee ee ey 
ee | 























































a 
features are quickly and dramatically manager, Witco Chemical Co., New York, 
presented for accurate comparison, account executive, Hazard Advertising 
For example, selector illustrated C eae: Vat. 
gives 13 basic facts about each — sual ove 
of 19 product models, v 

Paul E. Menneg . . manager of client serv 
‘les CALC U LATO R FREE ng A fern On. your ices, Communications Counselors, New 
tt ; , 
pr Mi “i - oon py ihe York pr firm, named vice-president. 
COMPANY sa ited ax ic electors an 
full information. 
633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Ill., John S. Williams . . from senior vice-presi- 
ieee Rael ; iste — | dent, Cunningham & Walsh, New York, tc 
Tap this Wealthy lerson Advertising Agency, Greenville, 
SNIPS C : 
= — 
MA Wal is (gw onstruction Robert L. Parkin . . from assistant advertis 
—S Market! ing manager, Dow Corning Corp., Midland, 
A Proven Inquiry Producer and e Mich., to account supervisor, Harris D. Mc 
Sales Builder Kinney, Inc., Philadelphia. 
@ There's plenty of 
Your Copy Will business to be ob- McCann-Erickson Corp. (International) 
Do Well in This tained from the named to handle international advertising 
booming construction Sin Cth Biiiiaees Chante & al 
activities in Arkan- IOI iin Ma eson Unemicdl rp.sS 1em 
Bible of the Sheet Metal, | yee Pe via 
| sas, Louisiana, Okla- 1S] 
Warm Air Heating and | homa, Mississippi and 
Western Tennessee. : 
Air Conditioning Industry THUS MARKET PO. Harold J. Grainger . . account supervisor 
and director f th marke ) € men 
@ Published monthly for responsible firms who TENTIAL! ‘ : r 
contract work in sheet metal, ventilation, , EOE Advertisin sar Francis 
warm air heating, cooling, roofing, air condi- @ Local construction ales -presiden 
tioning, automatic oil, coal and gas heat. news, “Contract Let- : 
@ Advertising in “Snips” will put a real push tings", "Bids Want- 
94 — made thru wholesalers or direct ed", etc. make CON- Raymond Muscarell . . secretary, G. M 
@ Widely distributed in 48 states to nearly oat yntt oy | Basford 70. New York namea a vice 
14,000 eager buyers, anxious to learn about "must" readin or ees ae aa : 
products they can use or install. eontractors a presiaen .. J. VanDuyn has been named 
@ Used each month, for the past five years, neers, architects and vice-president and manager of Basford’s 
by more advertisers than any ether periodical ye ses ° ‘lor nd offi 
in the field. public officials _ in- leveland offi i Dr. Arthur Weinberg 
terested in construc- been named vice-president and grout 
ABOUT OUR SPECIAL ISSUES tion. Thus "EAGER | yer, public relations department 
@ Janvary Annval — Winter Market Issue READERSHIP!" 
@ March Anniversory — Spring Market Issue = 
@ September Fall Market Issue For detailed information, phone, Gaynor & Ducas . . New York, named 
@ December Holiday Greeting Issue wire or write — agency for Gevaert Co. of America. The 
@ 1 ) 1 ‘ 
company serves as U.S. distributor for 
Report of Verified BPA Coverage and Analysis C t ct az saat 
of Work Done by Readers, Gladly Sent on ons ru ion ews zevaert sensitized photographic materials 
Reavest. An Associated Construction Publication manufactured in Belgium. 
SNIPS ie GeWal ia Little Rock, Arkansas on 
argh Andersen-Gray . . Chicago, has 
5707 W. Lake St. Chicago 44, lil. : an aaa 
moved larger quarters at 230 N. Michi 
r ‘_ 
! i 
! ! Donald Ford from public relations d 
; G t P bl Th ft A ; ona ord .. from public relations de 
: 0 ro ems a a ew . partment, J. M. Mathes Inc., New York 
l i 1ccount executive, G. M. Basford Co., New 
I 1 _ F , 
; e \ he k : C C 9 ; York, Alan inten, for tkeli 
: ee ar e an ure a ; 0., division of Union Ne 
1 or I York, has been named account executive 
in the Basford pu relations departmen 
Helps you get information on . 
Jonathan Tichenor . . fr associate editor 
new and unfamiliar markets U. S. Camera, to copywriter an c Te 
lations account executive, Darrel] Prutzman 


by guiding you to trade Associates, Providence, R. , 


associations serving the market. ewes, Maria & Co. . . Springield } 


named to handle advertising for Hydr 
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matics, Inc., Livingston, N.J. manufacturer 
of valves for aircraft, missile, petro-chem- 


ical and industrial applications. 


M. W. Hartung & Associates . . New Hol- 
land, Pa., named agency for J. H. France 
Refractories, Snow Shoe, Pa. manufactur- 
er of missile pad material and refractories 
products. Also a new Hartung account is 
Cornell Mfg., Laceyville, Pa. manufacturer 
of sawmill, barn cleaning and automatic 
feeder equipment. 


Norman Heller . . from director of copy 


and motivation research, Dancer-Fitzger- 
ald-Sample, New York, to associate re- 
search _ director, Advertising, 


New York. 


Compton 


Charles F. Luckett . . from assistant news 
editor, Cincinnati (Ohio) Enquirer, to Pub- 
lic Relations Division, Rumrill Co., Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 


Compton Advertising .. New York, named 
to handle advertising for New York Stock 
Exchange, effective May 20. 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed . : 
Chicago, named to handle advertising for 
Industrial Products Div., Dayton Rubber 
Co., Dayton, O. manufacturer of v-belts 
hose and rollers for automotive, industrial, 
agricultural and railway applications. 





Lane 


Morris 


Meldrum & Fewsmith 
Barnes Chase Co., San Diego, have an- 


- » Cleveland, and 


nounced a unique working affiliation. Al- 
though not a merger, each agency has 
purchased a stock interest in the other and 
will have representation of the other's 
board of directors. E. T. Morris, president, 
Meldrum & Fewsmith, and James B. Lane, 
president, Barnes Chase, made the joint 
announcement. Coordination and _ joint 
use of all facilities of both firms, including 
personnel, are planned. 
Thomas W. Bracken . . from assistant to 
the public relations director, U. S. Indus 
tries, New York, to assistant to the presi- 
dent, Lampert Agency, New York. S. Mar- 
tin Goldman, associated with the agency 
for several years, has been made art 


director. 


Sidney Clayton & Associates . . Chicago, 
named agency for Sterling Rolling Mills, 


division of Sterling Automotive Mfg. Co., 


Chicago. Sterling manufactures framing 
material and accessories for electrical con 
struction and other industrial applications. 
Alvin Kabaker . . from director of radio 
and television to general manager, Comp- 


ton Advertising, Los Angeles. 





Kabaker 


Tangdelius 


Jan Tangdelius . . executive vice-president 
Fulton, 
president. He succeeds John G. Maynard 


who died Feb. 1. 


Morrissey Co., Chicag named 


Samuel B. Morton . . from assistant adver 


1) 
tising manager, Bronze Div., Jas. H. Mat 
thews & Co., Pittsburgh, to copy and cre 


ative staff, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Pitts 


burgh. 


Fred B. Schott . . from assistant advertising 


manager, Beckman Instruments’ Spin 
and Berkeley, Cal., divisions, to copy 
rector, Bonfield Associates, Oakland, Cal. 


Fred Wittner Advertising 


has changed its name to Fred Wittner 


Robert M. Watson .. f1 
board 


m chairman of the 


Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan 





WHY ADVERTISING IN 
THE ACI JOURNAL IS 
A SOUND INVESTMENT 


| ‘editorial proof = 





Technical, factual material serving 
all segments of the concrete fieid 
from the specifying engineer to 
the contracting buying authority. 








Renee 


Made easy by maintaining low 
ratio of advertising to editorial 
pages. Proof: More than 9,000 


article reprints sold each month. 


-drculation proof | 


ACI Journal circulation has more 
than doubled since 1950... now 
stands at over 10,000 and con- 
stantly growing! 


New York, to senior vice-president, mem “low-cost proof od 


ber of the executive committee and dire 
tor, Kudner Agency, New York. 

David V. Malec . account executive 
Cramer-Krasselt Co., Milwaukee, named a 
vice-president. Also made vice-presidents 
were Dan G. Mitchem, account executive 


and Richard B. Skeen, copy chief. 


A. C. Thompson . . from manager of 

K. Porter Pittsburgh 
account executive, Fuller & Smith & Ross 
Pittsburgh. 


vertising, H. 


Liquid Carbonic Div., General Dynamics 
from Fletcher Richards 
Buchen Co., Chicag 


Corp. . . Chicag 
Calkins & Holden 





Robert W. Bode. . 
ecutive art director, and Donald S. Gibbs, 


vice-president and ex 
vice-president and copy chief, Kudner 
Agency, New York, both made _ senior 
vice-presidents. 

Bruce Kellett . . from Weston-Barnett Ad 
vertising, Water] Ia copy staff, Ful 
ton, Morrissey Co., Chicag 


Continued on page 168 








A half-penny per reader keeps 
your message in the ACI Journal 
for one full year. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
FULL INFORMATION 


Wo o ks | 


JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN _ 
CONCRETE | 
INSTITUTE 





BOX 4754 : 


140) 20) oye WC ONCRETE 


DETROIT 19, 


MICHIGAN 
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Hs what's up tront 
that SELLS! 


Effective Displays do the job 
in today’s fast moving mer- 
chandising world. Put your 
product in the “up front’ 
space. Show more—sell more! 


For new ideas in displays, write 


STAINLESS METAL. 
PRODUCTS. INc. 
Wire Products Division 


P.O. Box 8213 


Chattanooga 11, Tenn. 





THE TEXTILE TEAM 
IN LATIN AMERICA 





Textiles Panamericanos 


to all mills monthly 
since 1941 
————o 


s 


\ DIRECTORIO 


Pata La IHOUSTENA 


TEXTIL 


PANAMERICANA 


— 
to all mills annually 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
570 - 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 











ee 
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Agency changes. . 


ntinued from ¢ f 


Walter B. Snow & Staff . . Boston, named 


peni 1 new of r m z¢ 
nany. Rudolph Jon Wille I 
I r in I 
7erman he ‘ 
I he f 





Wille 


Paul Freyd . . sps 
Ralph Head w! 
Leonard E. B. Andrews. . { 


I 


IT KE inagan @ 


luffhines, Dallas. Mrs. Madeline F. Brown, 


71enn 


Public Relations Div., Noyes & Co. 


ions irom omiin @ 


Duffy, McClure & Wilder, 


Gilbert C. Close . . technica irnalist 


Allen, de St. Maurice & — «+ San I 
named agency for American M 
Harry Atkinson, Inc. . . Chicag ha 


Wil- 


hanged its name to Atkinson-Coker 





elected exec 
share direction of the 


Harry Atkinson. 


liam G. Coker, recently utive 
/ice-presiae nt Will 
with its head 


1gency 


Horton, Church & Goff . . Providence, R. I, 


named agency for Leonard Valve C 
ranston manufacturer of water tem- 
erature ntrol equipment. 


resident and con 
& Rubicam 


{ the ntact de- 


Milford Baker . . vice- 


Young New 


SUpeTVISOI 


IK namea manage! 


Media changes. . 


Harry Enderlein . . from assistant gen 








blishe Pl phic Trade 
> NY 
‘ IN IK. 
Maison G. deNavarre rom technica 
‘ 
1] dire A in Pe 
r & Aromatics, New York. 
Charles L. Haskins . I man 
I TeSsI1ae 
ishing Co. and its a ffiliated iti 
Trans I ppl Publishin ry 
I ishir / shi 
Chilton Co b move 
1 f Produ sigr 
N ‘ork he 
n IY oth 
Bernard I. Knill . m associate to man 
jing editor siiainics Handling Engineer 
ing, a property of Industrial Publishing 
elan 


Frank G. Wenzel . . from sales staff, Wall 
street Journal, t thicago district man 


Diesel Publications, Stamford, Conn 


Thomas Willson . . from account execu 


Dramaturay, Inc., to New York sales 
hemical Processin 1 roperty 
Putman Publishing Co., Chicag 


John W. Thorne, III . . from account ex 
e A A. & Lloyd, t promotion 
1 é h manager, Industrial Dis 
I property of McGraw-Hill Pu 
hir New York 


Archer W. P. Trench . 


president of 


iblisher, elected 


American Me tal Market, New 


adavertis 


York. George P. Lutjen named 


ng manager of the publication 


James Girdwood . . from associate pul 


isher Electronics 





tronics and Nucleonics, properties of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., New York. 


ARMSTRONG ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC, 
Marshall Haywood, Jr. . . president, Hay 


wood Publishing Co., Chicago, assumes 


& P INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING AND MARKETING COUNSEL 


direction of Electric Light wer upon 


resignation of J. H. Thomson. : 176 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Robert F. Lewis . . from sales staff, Put a Sa en 

man Publishing Co., to New York district om 

sales manager, Industrial & Engineering ge ~ 

Chemistry, a property of American Chemi ‘. 
° 


cal Society. Reinhold Publishing Corp. *.. IN ADVERTISING ,-" 
bd . 

New York, is advertising management "CRiicascagus?* 

f the U icati ee , } ) 

for the publication. Protecting Your Advertising Dollar Against Devalua 

ty MATT 

Milton H. Otte, Jr. « e Irom sales staff, - : = eR REN a eam raar 


Parents Magazine, © midwestern rep- | DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
resentative, Contractor, New York. | BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Harvey H. Solberg . . from sales staff, | Call Wabash yE top )) for 


x 


Sunset, to advertising manager, CA LETTER & MAILING 





journal of Commercial Art, a property of 


Coyne & Blanchard, Palo Alto, Cal. 


Florian Sybeldon . . to Michigan 


MA 


sales staff, Conover-Mast Purchasing 


rectory, Conover-Mast Publications, New 
York. He replaces George Young who | if you use glossy photos for 
rch d advertising, promotion or 


publicity... 


has moved to the company’s research 
partment. 
if you appreciate the advan- 
John E. Snell . . from midwestern sales tages of using highest quality 
manager, American Lumberman & Build photos cee 
ing Products Merchandiser, to West-Cen : : 
= 8 Merchandise ee and still like a good deal on 
tral sales manager, American Trade Mag price 


Does IT FASTER! if you need prints right now 


Oscar S. Glasberg .. from editor, Post | You can count on Marie to handle your complete when you need them... 
“ i : : = | mailing — and be assured of prompt and ac . 
Exchange, to editor and publisher, Glass curate services. you, sir, are a natural to do 


iwzines, Chicago. 


r Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie i eae I * 
Brie | has been handiing all mailing details for a wide business with QI C 
New York. He succeeds W. Arthur | variety of clients for more than 30 years — 
Multigraphing ° Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing * 


Digest, a property of Ashlee Publishing 


Lee, who died last October. 


— samples and price list! 
Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- (or phone, it’s quicker) 

Product Design & Development ..a prop- | graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 

erty of Chilton Co., Philadelphia, an Addressograph list and hand-list main- 


tenance. 


nounces new mechanical requirements for 
. Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 
these advertising units: | 


comes 33 x47/g”; the 2 ae = me a | 
omes 33x10". | a LMer Sti tu 


: ? | 431 SouTH DEARBORN STREET 
Dairy Products Industries Network . . is Cuicaco 5, Int. WABASH 2-8655 


new name for grour f three 
lications covering several markets 


jairy manufacturing s. Ol | “ 
Dairy Industries Publications e / ] “ 
BEST COVERAGE 
James C. Brettman . . f1 advertising | he 
> 


manager, American Aviation, to south 
eastern states sales representative, Missile 


Design & Development, New York. 


Whaley-Simpson Co. . . Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, appointed 11 western 
states representative for Industrial Qual 


ity Control, published by American S 


for Quality Control, Milwaukee. | | NDUSTRIAL HEATING ” ona ie 
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WHERE THE YE 


Once again all attendance records 

were broken as 60,052 key engineers 
and business men in the field came to see 
progress displayed by the 956 Exhibitors 


at IRE’s National Convention and Show. 


And once again PROCEEDINGS OF THE IRE has 
covered the event that begins the radio-electronics 
year with a bigger-than-ever Show Issue that reports 
the entire four-day schedule of technical activities, 
and describes all the exhibits that stretched for 214 
miles through all four floors of the huge New York 


Coliseum. 


Here is your permanent record of an event that 
brought together world-renowned figures in all 
branches of radio-electronics, proclaimed the latest 
developments in research, and unveiled the most re- 


cent advances in equipment. 


But perhaps the biggest story that this great 
Show Issue tells is one of unprecedented sales. For the 
IRE SHOW gives manufacturers who advertise in 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE IRE (at the lowest cost per 
thousand of any publication in the field) the perfect 
opportunity to meet and talk with the prospective 
customers to whom they have been telling their sales 
story throughout the year in the pages of the IRE’s 
official publication. 


Here they can display and demonstrate their 
equipment to prospects whose interest has already 
been aroused by their advertising campaigns in PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF THE IRE. Here they are given the price- 
less opportunity to judge the effect of their sales mes- 
sage. Here they can get the response they need to plan 
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AR BEGINS 


— in radio-electronics 


their future course of development. For exhibitors at 
the IRE Show are not merely making a good-will 
effort: literally millions of dollars of radio-electronics 


equipment are sold right at the show. 


In the words of one top sales executive, “It’s the 
most efficient, the best integrated sales program that 
I have ever heard of in any industry. It gives the 
people who are reading our ads a chance to answer 
back. And that’s where we learn what we should be 
talking to them about in the year ahead.” 


The foundation of this unusual service to the 
radio-electronics industry is that each month 59,130 
(ABC) of the best informed men in the industry read 
through every issue of PROCEEDINGS OF THE IRE. 
These are the men who make the vital decisions that 
determine the future of the whole industry. And these 
readers don’t skim. They look forward to PROCEED- 
INGS arriving in the mail. They read it, they study 
it, they pass it around, and they save it for future 


reference. 


Add to this an advertisement in the ANNUAL IRE 
DIRECTORY (with its complete coverage of new prod- 
ucts and list of 3,200 telephone numbers of equipment 
suppliers) and you have the most complete selling 
package ever offered to an industry. 


It all adds up to high selling power at low cost in 
the multi-billion dollar market for radio-electronics 


equipment. 


For a share in the present, 
and a stake in the future, 






une THe make your product NEWS in 

@ % 
i > PROCEEDINGS 
7 OF THE 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 


Adv. Dept., 72 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 
Boston ¢ Chicago * Minneapolis 
San Francisco « Los Angeles 














| ad go Lot-1-Yelialot-mre) mi ial—ml ad — 










March 23-26 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


and 


New York Coliseum 


























HAVE YOU MADE THE 
“SOCIAL REGISTER” 
OF GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS? | 


in sales, as in every other field, 
there is an elite group, the acknowledged leaders. f 


Are you in the field of communications and electronics? Want prestige, contacts and ex- 
posure? The sales elite in our huge industry during 1957 were the 25 firms that aver- 
aged 14.4 million dollars each in government orders. All of these firms were subscribers 


rae) 


to a unique AFCEA sales plan! The plan sponsored by The Armed Forces Commu- 
nications and Electroviics Association is a profitable 3 way package which provides a 
simple yet dynamic sales approach to prime government contracts. 


The Basic Plan: and color pages in every issue. Because your advertising is 


—— . concentrated in a busy market—where every month, 10,000 
1. Group membership in the AFCEA, a select organ ; ed 
" . . SIGN aders ar 1/1 prospective customers—it has a 
ization specializing in all aspects of production and I¢ Al. readers are ¢ | | 


. . . saturation effect 
sales in our growing communications and electronics : 


industry In addition to providing a singularly effective advertising 

\ttending AFCEA chapter meetings, dinners and a coverage, SIGNAL’s interesting and readable articles reveal 
big annual exposition for publicizing your firm and vour potential market, and its editorials help you to map : 
lisplaying your products out an appropriate sales campaign. Within its pages you ' 
CUIsple y 0 ( 


will find news of current needs and projects of the Armed 


Concentrated advertising coverage in SIGNAL, the Services and of the government, as well as the latest in 


ofhcial publication of the AFCEA industry research and development 
, > » ; } ' . . : 
\s you can see, the AFCEA Plan provides your firm with For keeping you well informed on the industry, and for 
1e yrestige ( ‘posure ; ; 
the vital sales elements for prestige, contacts and exposu) idvertising vour products and helping you to sell them, 


there is no more useful publication than SIGNAI 


The Benefits: 


In 1957, 57 firms in our industry were awarded big govern 


\s a member of the AFCEA, a highly influential profes ment contracts. 25 of these firms paid less than 8,000 dol 
sional organization, you profit from its experience and pres lars for the full AFCEA plan, and made an amazing total 
tige. There are now some 170 group members of the of 459.7 million dollars. 17 firms, subscribing to at least a 
AFCEA, all of whom feel that the chances of winning mil part of the practical plan, made 178.2 million (an average 
lion dollar contracts are worth the relatively low investment over 10 million each), while the remaining 14, that did not 
in time and money use any of the plan, won only 48.39 million for an average 


You may, as a group member, hand-pick nine of your top of 3.46 million each. 


men, and personally serve as manager and team coach to Let the AFCEA help by introducing you to the “rieht’ 
them. There are 48 local chapters of the AFCEA (strategi people, so that you too can enjoy the profitable benefits of 
cally located throughout the United States and overseas being among “the elite” in government contractors. For 
You and your men should attend the monthly chapter meet more of the details. write or call, today 


ines and dinners. There you meet the defense buvers. pro 


curement agents and sub-contractors. You get to know them 





ind they get to know vou and your firm ’ 
You and your products really get the limelight treatment q 
it the gigantic annual AFCEA Show and Convention (to 4 
be held this year in Washington, D. C., June 3-5). Two 
complete display and demonstrations booths are furnished Official Journal of AFCEA 4 


and all expenses are paid for members as part of the plan 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 6 
72 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York | 
MUrray Hill 2-6606 
SIGNAL MAGAZINE: Boston + Chicago + Minneapolis 


Los Angeles + San Francisco 


Important government and industrial buyers flock to this 


great show to see products such as yours 


One of the best features of the AFCEA plan is the thorough 
advertising coverage you get in SIGNAL magazine. Your 


ep Ue nara 





firm and its products are displayed and publicized on bleed 





copy chasers 





(8) United States Steel 








Architectural advertising . . You almost say ‘’Yes”’ right back 


Nr. Advertiser, 
meet a competitor 


If you advertise in the same books as U.S. Steel, 


that company is one of your top competitors whether 


you know if or not. Here are some reasons why .. 


# Any advertiser in a_ business 
magazine, be he a big advertiser or 
a small one, must realize that his 
advertising runs in competition not 
only against the companies whose 
products are competitors, but also 
against all the other companies 
whose advertising is after the same 
readers’ attention and interest. 

The smallest advertiser is fighting 
the biggest ones. 

Similarly, the poorest advertiser 


is fighting the best advertisers. 

You, Mr. Widgit-maker, are up 
against U. S. Steel, and you’d better 
recognize that fact and do some- 
thing about it. 

With which words we call your 
attention to the United States Steel 
Co.’s advertising, because practical- 
ly everyone reading this page is in 
a battle with U. S. Steel for reading 
time and reader action. 

Let’s forget U. S. Steel’s corpor- 


vik 


as inserted 





Se 


ate advertising—its television 
shows, its consumer magazine and 
business management publication 
programs. Let's forget its famous 
“Nothing Takes the Place of Steel” 
campaign. Let’s consider only its 
several product and industry cam- 
paigns, appearing in the same mag- 
azines, perhaps, that your ads are 
running in. 

We'll tell you right now that it’s 
wonderful stuff. U. S. Steel doesn’t 
content itself with doing a fine job 
in expensive advertising media and 
goofing off on the small-budget 
campaigns. U. S. Steel does well all 
up and down the line, and you’ve 
got a job to do, to do as well. 


Architectural advertising . . Ad- 
vertising in the building books is 
better than most, because modern 
buildings are beautiful for anyone 
to look at, and it doesn’t take much 
imagination to get a good photog- 
rapher to take a good four-color 
shot on a nice blue-sky day, make 
some big engravings to run bleed, 
and add a small touch of copy. 
Much architectural product adver- 
tising is like that—and it’s pleasant 
to $ee. But U. S. Steel asks of itself 
something extra—a superlative 
photograph, a_ structurally sound 
layout and some graciously-phrased 
copy. 

Half of one spread is a sharply- 
angled shot of an edge of the 
Mutual Trust Life Insurance Build- 
ing in Chicago. The blue walls blend 
nicel¥ with the sky above. The am- 
ple white space around the copy 
contributes to the impression of 
clean design. The headline is 
Best” 


here’s how the copy 


“Beauty and the (sort of 
cute), and 
starts: 


Once upon a corner in Chicago . 
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FOUND 


extra office space 


(ss) United States Stee! 

















This building is 38 years old 


(8) United States Steet 











Please notice 
the Stainless Stee! 


frames... 
Uss) United States Steet 





More architectural ads . . A good picture’s not enough 
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(Isn’t that a wonderful lead?) 


Once upon a corner in Chicago, some 
men erected this beautiful building, and 
they used the best materials that anyone 
can get—Stainless and porcelain-enam- 
eled steel. 


(That’s so nice. Let’s have some 
more.) 


It took them only 24 days to erect the 
steel curtain walls because the panels 
were shop-fabricated: assembled on pre- 
cision jigs, insulated, then delivered to 
the building site ready to be set in place. 
Because it was such an easy and quick 
job to install the panels, the building 
was completed sooner, labor costs were 
cut down, and construction equipment 
was released for other jobs. 


Then the copy goes on to tell 
about steel curtain walls being so 
much lighter and the  porcelain- 
enameled steel panels always look- 
ing “ribbon-cutting new—with just 
an occasional wash—often rainfall 
alone can do the job.” 

Copy ends up, “Don’t you agree 
that Stainless and porcelain-enam- 
eled steel deserve your special at- 
tention?”, and you almost say back, 
“Yes, yes.” 

These architectural ads don’t just 
let the pictures speak for them- 
selves. One declares, “Found: extra 
office space’”—the curtain wall is so 
thin that the building designers 
picked up an extra 6-8% in floor 
area, compared to conventional wall 
construction .. .” Another reports, 
“This building is 38 years old,” and 
the building doesn’t look its age. 

And we like particularly the one 
showing some girls looking out win- 
dows at a window washer down the 
line. “Please notice the Stainless 
Steel frames,” says the headline, 
and we are “impressed by the sleek, 
modern lines that distinguish Stain- 
less Steel construction.” 


Product design . . Reliability is 
one of the deadliest words in the 
language, and formability is not 
much more exciting. Yet they were 
the subjects of two U. S. Steel ads 
in design publications, and here is 
how they were handled. 

A close-up shows a small boy 
watching a lion in his cage. “Every- 
one has a different picture of reli- 
ability” is the lead, and the copy 
continues from there: 


To millions of us, it means an un- 


Continued on page 176 
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Los Angeles Internationa! Airport 
Photos courtesy American Airlines 


Civil Engineers are always on the job! 


Rapid advances in aviation constantly create new problems in airport design 
and construction. Larger and faster aircraft, more passengers and cargo, more 
frequent flights over longer distances . . . all require bigger and better runways, 
ramps, hangars, terminals and many other facilities. 


Expansion and modernization—needed to keep up with the growth of commer- 
cial and military aviation—have made airport development an important part 
of the engineered construction industry, consuming large quantities of material 
and equipment. Right now, the coming Jet Age is generating even heavier de- 
mands for vast, new systems of ground facilities. 


Airport planning, construction and maintenance are all basic functions of civil 
engineers. Whether in an office or at the job, they are the men in responsible 
charge. Thus, from first to last, civil engineers control vital product purchases 
and specifications. 
Throughout the construction industry—for sales of all kinds of equipment, ma- 
terials or services—civil engineers are your first market. The best way to reach 
them with your product story is by advertising in CIVIL ENGINEERING. Because 
it is published by their own Society, civil engineers read and use it from begin- 
AMERICAN ning to end for the highest quality editorial information and product data 
SOCIETY OF needed in their work. 
CIVIL 


sri Remember... civil engineers are educated to specify and buy 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


THE MAGAZINE OF ENGINEERED CONSTRUCTION 
The American Society of Civil Engineers, 33 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p/"174 


thinking faith in the slender steel ropes 
that hoist an elevator car. To the cap- 
tain of a ship, it’s a staunch steel hull 
that will resist the wrack of any storm. 
To the policeman on the beat, it’s the 
oil-smooth action of a steel revolver that 
must never fail 

So it is that whenever man decides to 
make something that is completely re- 
liable, he usually make it from steel 
The reason is simple: steel is the strong- 
est, toughest material on this planet that 
can be bought at a reasonable price 


There’s more about the virtues of 
of steel, but it all started with the 
word “reliability” and the picture of 
a small boy, inches away from a 
lion. And it ends up with other ex- 
amples (pictured) of steel’s reli- 
ability—in a gasoline tank trailer, in 
high pressure storage vessels, in a 
vat for textile dyeing. 


Formability? Well: 


In days of old, when knights were 
bold, they also were smart. When their 
very lives depended on a tool or a weap- 
on, they made sure it was made from 
steel. It could be a great claymore, hefty 
enough to behead a horse; a bright suit 
of armor that would turn the Saracen’s 
arrow; or an ornamental castle gate, 
strongly made to frustrate the assassin 


Pictured above, an example of 
Middle Ages design with steel; be- 
low, a power shovel dipper stick, jet 


Via OA Be 
, 
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Formability 


~— (ss) United States Stee! 








Product design 
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(ss) United States Steel 








Product design . 


engine rings, a pressure tank. In be- 
tween, some smoothly-flowing copy 
on what can be done with steel to 
fit the designer’s needs. 


Metalworking . . Less romantic an 
approach appears now. One of a 
series on “Stainless Steel welding 
information” suggests, “Keep it 
clean.” 


Here is suggestion, not sell: 


You get strong, tight joints when you 
weld Stainless Steel, but you have to 


make sure the surfaces have been thor- 


a — 
a em se . 





. How do you sell a deadly word? 


oughly cleaned. Any grease, oil or dirt 
on the welded surface might affect the 
corrosion resistance of Stainless. 

When you want to repair a crack, it’s 
a good idea to chip out the cracked area 
completely so you're sure that only 
clean, solid metal is exposed. And re- 
member, there are a lot of different 
kinds of Stainless Steel and they don’t 
all react the same way. Be sure you han- 
dle each job right—check the ‘’Stainless 
Steel Fabrication Book’ before you start. 
If you don’t have a copy of this 130- 
page guide, write (for it). 


Nucleonics .. In this field, man is 


ed on page 178 








Keep it clean 


United States Steel 





. Can ‘‘formability’’ be exciting? 


Metalworking . . Not sell but suggestion 
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New York Coal Company * BOX 5765 + 2152 TREMONT CENTER 


COLUMBUS 21, ONIO 





March 30, 1959 





Mr. George C. Lindsay 
Editor 

ROCK PRODUCTS 
MacLean-Hunter Publishing Corp. 
79 West Monroe Street 

Chicago 3, Illinois 







ROCK PRODUCTS’ modern 
format is geared to today’s 
busy producers—-who want 
more information. They get 
it—quickly—in ROCK PROD- 
UCTS. 





Dear George: 


















When our Company receives excellent service from one of its sup- 
pliers, or when one of ou ewe ° ‘ “rene eve ’ 
alus 


















pI have noticed that the layout and the type and style 
of print in ROCK PRODUCTS have made your magazine much more readable and 
eye-appealing. The scope, technical content and general themes of the 
editorial articles are much improved and consequently more interesting. 





















Penman ae Norte ROCK PRODUCTS gets your 
Product story before top 
operating and management 
personnel—the men who 


make buying decisions. 


eye-appealing. 











*. Evidently your staff has a double-barreled shotgun, each 
pointing in a little different direction and each barrel has a very wide 
pattern, I believe you aim directly at both segments and I am sure you 
are doing an excellent job in covering all phases of our industry. 
























Impartial reader studies 
show ROCK PRODUCTS is the 
most read, best read, maga- 
zine in the industry. 





viding an outstanding service 
d want to convey to you every good wish for your continued success 
and outstanding leadership. 









Sincerely, 


C.%eu (tite 


Robert M. Patton 
President 











RMP: d 
BASIC CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS DIVISION + GENERAL MATERIALS DIVISION - WIGHLAMD STOME DIVISION + PLUM RUN STOWE Division 












Advertise in 


Rock Products 


The industry's recognized authority 


App 79 W. MONROE ST. + CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 






Also publishers of CONCRETE PRODUCTS- magazine 







17,600 CIRCULATION 
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Critical-service 
reactor forgings “routine” 
at United States Steel 


(iss) United States Steel 
— 








Nucleonics 


COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 176 
groping for solutions to problems 


that only recently he didn’t even 
suspect existed. For example: 


Man is 


more about 


in a desperate race to learn 
magnetics. One famous 
acres-big cyclotron could be reduced to 
the size of a steamer trunk if they could 
only find a way to increase the magnetic 


field strength by 20 times 
But the trouble is: 


When you double the strength of a 
magnetic field the energy density or 
fourfold A not- 
magnetic 


pressure increase 
50,000 gauss 
field exerts a pressure of about 1,400 


psi; but other laboratory experiments 


uncommon 


have already created fields of 142 mil- 
lion gauss for a few microseconds, and 
they confidently expect to hit 10 million 


gauss before long! 


That's “why (as the headline says) 
cyclotron magnet frames are made 
from forgings.” The photograph 
shows a cyclotron electro-magnet 
frame that will go into service at 
Oak Ridge. It is made from six USS 
Forgings that total 193 tons includ- 
ing pole pieces that are machined 
to .005” flatness and are parallel to 
within .005”. 

Another problem: The reactor in- 
to which the pictured closurehead 
forging will go operates at very high 
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Can you tell your story as well? 


pressure and is intensely radioac- 
tive. 

More than that, the entire shell, with 
its eight-to-ten-inch thick steel walls, is 
welded into a single, sealed unit. Can 
you imagine the prohibitive cost of re- 
placing or repairing or even examing a 
forging that is in this type of service? 


But such “critical-service reactor 
forgings (are) ‘routine’ at United 
States Steel.” 

Now, sure, your product doesn’t 
offer such dramatic possibilities, but 


Dippers that ram through rock 
built stronger, tougher and lighter with (cS) T+ Stee 


(8) United States Stee! 








Mining . 


. The reader really feels it 


you can tell your story as well. 


Mining . . For example, take this 
U.S. Steel mining ad which begins: 

Did you ever cling to the ‘‘crow’s 
nest’’ of one of the new giant shovels 
and feel it ram into a wall of rock and 
shale? The big machine shudders, then 
braces its feet and digs in with all its 
tremendous mechanical muscle. The dip- 
per becomes a real battering ram—and 
you wonder how any steel can stand such 
punishment, day after day. 

What does your product do that 


Sontinued on page 180 





Why cyclotron magnet frames 
are made from forgings 


(8) United States Steel 








Nucleonics . . Man is groping for solutions 





Put your 


municipal products 
in view of 


Paul Brienza... 


Mount Vernon, New York (population 71,899) 
needs more trucks, street sweepers, and a flusher. 
City Engineer Paul Brienza will play a key role in 
these purchases as well as in supervising expendi- 
tures of over $2 million a year for municipal im- 
provements. 


ceive THE AMERICAN: CITY. 


City Engineer Brienza says: “THE AMERICAN CITY 
keeps me up-to-date on the latest techniques em- 
ployed by other cities and the newest models of 
equipment that can solve Mt. Vernon’s problems.” 
It is no surprise that over 400 manufacturers ad- 
vertise in THE AMERICAN CITY each year. They want 
theirsalesmen supported by “salesmanshipin print” 
to all the members of the municipal purchasing 
group. THE AMERICAN CITY does that job. 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


© A Buttenheim Publication 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Golden Anniversary Year 1909—1959 


paged 


* The iat, . dl 
American City” 
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Naval engineering Whacky 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 178 


you can try to make your reader 
understand and feel and appreciate? 


Naval engineering . . Here's a 
change of pace. 

It has a whacky drawing of a pas- 
senger vessel, a whacky headline 
“O Captain! My Captain!”—and a 
whacky lead: 

When the fearful trip is done, and 
the ship has weathered every wrack, it’s 


a tribute to sound naval engineering 


Fresh as clover- 


*? 





and the cost is down-to-earth 








School . . Again, a beautiful layout 


That’s one way—and a good one, 
we think—of getting into a pitch 
about USS “T-1” Constructional 
Alloy Steel for kingposts, hull and 
deck plate, shear and deck strakes 
for crack arresters, and what-not 
aboard ship. 


School . . Look at those beautiful 
layouts running in the school publi- 
cations. But the copy is worth your 
notice, too. The one with the head- 
line, “Fresh as clover—and the cost 
is down-to-earth,” has this nice 
copy in the block upper right: 


Drive out along Given Road in the 
town of Indian Hill, Ohio, and you'll 
come to a school that’s as striking as its 
address, and as clean and fresh as the 
fields around it. It’s the Cincinnati Coun- 
try Day School—built with steel window 
walls because the architect wanted beau- 
ty and economy. 


The other one, headed “Walls this 
thick . 
also has excellent copy which space 
won't permit quoting here. 


make more room inside,” 


Automotive. . In one ad in this 
series is pictured the damnedest- 
looking car we've ever seen drawn, 


continued on page 182 





Wails this thick * 








Signs of our times 


United States Steel 











school . . The copy, too, is worth a look 
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Automotive Damnedest-looking 





The silent consultant whose pages 
speak for you at decision time 





Advertising 
Management 


ff A 1 
a Ae) 


\vNa a Agency Media MARKET DATA and 
arket Research : a Executives ‘s DIRECTORY NUMBER 


Management 
=~ 


Top Management 


Sales 
Management 


Agency “ \ 


Principals 


Account 


Executives 


WHEREVER industrial markets and media are being selected and schedules planned, 
it’s a safe bet you'll find Industrial Marketing's Market Data Book. 


FIGURATIVELY, the Market Data Book “sits in” on thousands of planning sessions 
each year. There, industrial advertisers and agencymen who choose markets 
and media look to the Market Data Book for the basic information they 
need before marketing decisions are made and schedules set. 


WHAT’S MORE, consulting the Market Data Book isn’t “a one shot deal.’’ Many 
of the executives who rely on the Market Data Book tell us that they use 
it weekly or at least monthly. In some firms it gets daily use! 


IF YOU WANT your sales story to speak for you when marketing plans are shaping 
up, your ad belongs in the Market Data Book. Positioned in the editorial 
section devoted to your market and medium, your “‘tell-all’’ ad can be seen by 





decision-makers throughout the year. 


| 
| INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 1960 MARKET DATA 
\6 DIRECTORY NUMBER is the oniy single source available on market-with. 


media data on each of 73 major industrial and trade markets. The following information is 
presented for each of the markets covered: Industry composition + Current trends + Basic 
statistics »* What the industry buys » How the industry buys » Available market data + Trade 
associations *» Media covering the market 


B woh want 


200 E. ILLINOIS ST. + CHICAGO 11 630 THIRD AVE. ° NEW YORK 17 


AD COPY CLOSING MAKE YOUR SPACE PUBLICATION DATE: 
THIS MONTH RESERVATIONS TODAY ® JUNE 25 
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a Pteridophyte 


(G58) Chemica 








nightmare alley 


—= ss) United States Stee! 








Chemical 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 180 


crinkled as we've never before seen 
crinkling. 
The copy is priceless: 


As he tools along the broad highway, 
many a motorist purrs with delight as he 
contemplates the leaping horsepower be- 
neath his hood. But when he hits town, 
he is instantly intimidated by a snarl of 
roaring trailer trucks, camouflaged stop 
lights and nerve-shattering policemen 

Thoroughly beaten, he slinks into a 
parking lot, goggle-eyed at a sea of 
authoritative signs and is greeted by a 
lineup of car jockeys who wait for a 
chance to spin his tires on the black cin- 
ders and crinkle the shining trim that 
adorns the car 

Spare the motorist that last injustice 
Use Stainless Steel trim whenever pos- 
sible 


The reasons—sound and convinc- 
ing follow 

Another is “Nightmare Alley”, 
and the car in the scratchboard 


drawing is hideously defaced. 


If a car could dream, what stuff would 
its nightmares be made of? Untranquil- 
ized, tossing feverishly in its carport, it 
would fall prey to that ramshackle spec- 
ter that haunts all denizens of the road 
From its mechanical libido would emerge 
boogermen built of road salt, sea air, 
sand storms and freeze enough to 
frighten any motor car right out of its 


trim 
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The featured player is 300,000,050 years old 


Save that tender, quaking soul! Insure 
Valhalla by prescribing a liberal dose of 
Stainless Steel to last a lifetime 


Makes good reading, doesn’t it? 


And it’s not all whimsy, as witness: 


Actually, you'll be doing yourself a 
favor because Stainless Steel has sales 
appeal! Trim your new model with copi- 
ous quantities of Stainless Steel and tell 
your customer about it. He already 
knows what a miracle metal Stainless is, 
but may not know that there is any on 
your car. As for yourself, you‘re surely 
aware that Stainless Steel trim often 
costs less than other materials because 
there are fewer fabricating steps, you 
can use thinner gages because it is so 
strong, and there is no need to overde- 
sign to allow for corrosion or impact 


damage 


Chemical . . Finally, the Pterido- 
phyte, featured player in a presen- 
tation on “Fifty years of chemicals 
from coal.” A truly magnificent pic- 
ture and a_ sensational headline: 
“The 300,050th 000,anniversary of a 
Pteridophyte,’ have this dramatic 


copy: 


A sudden wind swept through the 
swamp and snapped the trunk of a giant 
Pteridophytic fern. It fell into the slime, 
and sank. A fat Eryops blinked, then 
went back to sleep 

300,000,000 years later, in 1908 to 
be exact, the Pteridophyte had long since 
turned to coal. It was dug up and proc- 


essed ina U. S. Steel coke oven at Joliet, 


Automotive More than mere whimsy 


and United States Steel be- 
chemicals from coal. 


Illinois 
gan producing 
Now, on our 50th anniversary of supply- 
ing the prolific chemicals taken from 
coal, we salute the Pteridophyte and 
others of the Carboniferous era whose 
decay and subsequent reappearance 
have made the coal chemical industry 
possible 


We're delighted—and you should 
be, too—to know that the advertis- 
ing business, our own industrial ad- 
vertising, can produce pictures and 
words like these. 

But the chilling thought occurs: 
How can the rest of us compete with 
the talent—illustration and writing 

-that U. S. Steel sees fit to employ 
to attract the attention and interest 
of the markets whom we, and you, 
wish also to attract? 

Two conclusions are to be drawn: 


1. United States Steel considers that 
the readers of business papers can 
best be attracted by talent ... the 
business market is not something 
for which second-rate skills are 
good enough. 


2. Such advertising sets standards 
which we, and you, must make an 
effort to meet—so that our products 
will be reflected in our advertising 
as they deserve to be, as U. S. 
believe 


Steel’s advertising people 


theirs deserve to be. 
Congratulations to the copy and 
art people at Batten, Barton, Dur- 











Only cellular glass insulation gives you all these key benefits 
FOAMGLAS IS THE ONLY CELLULAR GLASS INSULATION 
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Pittsburgh Corning . . Makes a long story uncomplicated 


stine & Osborn, Pittsburgh, who did 
the copywriting and layout for these 
fine U. S. Steel ads. Although the 
writer-artist combination differed 
for different ads, they are, individ- 
ually, copy group supervisor DAVID 
BARBOUR, copywriters FRANK HALLER 
and TED RINGNESS and art directors 
PAUL WYLIE, WILLIAM HEYL and PAUL 
MARIN. 


The customers always write . . 
C.W.M. We heartily agree with your 
condemnation of mimicry in adver- 
tising as manifested, according to 
your suggestion, by the current 
craze for “piggy-back Gothic”—that 
is, setting headlines so that one bold, 
all-cap line rests firmly on another 
bold, all-cap line with no space be- 
tween. As you say: “Perhaps this 
was a good idea the first time it was 
used. But as the device is widely 
used today, it fails to serve any use- 
ful purpose. In the first place, it is 
much less legible than type set with 
proper letter spacing and line spac- 
ing. In the second place, all-cap 
copy is harder to read than upper- 
and lower-case copy. 

“And to make things even worse, 
many users of piggy-back Gothic 
mix up solid type, outline type, 
Benday type, and colored type in 
such a way that the meaning of the 
headline is completely lost. I suspect 
that this mixing of weights in va- 
rious words is done by art directors 


who are not concerned with the 
communication function of the ad- 
vertisement but are merely inter- 
ested in making something that 
looks like an interesting piece of 
abstract art. 

Amen. 

M.D. Well, we think the layouts 
are powerful, but “How Big Is a 
Giant?,” being simple in structure, 
is more effective than the other one, 
which is pretty scrambled. On the 
other hand, we like the other head- 
line better than “How Big Is a 
Giant?” because nobody cares how 
big what giant may be but many 
people may find it news that the 
company is that big. 

J.T.R. Thanks for calling our at- 
tention to the Pittsburgh Corning 
ad. Here is an ad which tells a long 
story in an uncomplicated way. The 
headline is a positive statement that 
nobody else can make; the main il- 
lustration is attention-getting; the 
main copy gives a quick summary 
of product virtues; then smaller 
pictures with captions show in detail 
how Foamglas serves specific pur- 
poses. This ad was written .by JoHN 
H. EDMUNDSON, JR., account execu- 
tive, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, 
Pittsburgh. The layout artist 
art director ELMER YOCHUM. 
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in total paid! 


UP 


in buying titles! 


UP 


in renewals! 


Study the product...study 
the market. 


If the answer is gas DIS- 
TRIBUTION, then study the 
books which cover that 
Separate and distinct $950- 
million industry. You'll 
find that one, and only one, 
is devoted exclusively to 
gas distribution--AMERICAN 
GAS JOURNAL. 





Don't buy Space by ear... 
buy it by fact. Use a spe- 
cifically market-matched 
magazine and you'll find it 
costs less to doa better 
job! (Oh yes,your client will 
appreciate it, too.) 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO, 
600 DAVIS BUILDING @ DALLAS 
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PUBLICATIONS 
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TO BETTER 
SERVE OUR 
ADVERTISERS, 


the first audit will be 
made on the January- 
June 1959 issues 


audited circulation fig- 
ures will be included in 
our SRDS listing as 
soon as they become 
available 


SOCIETY OF 
ENGINEERS, IN 
Ave., New York 
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to the editor 





He's ‘surprised and annoyed’ 
at IM’s PR pitchman story 


= In every business, perhaps with 
the exception of Mr. Tretbar’s (see 
“Beware the Phony PR Pitchman,” 
IM March, p. 152), there are those 
who by their actions will malign 
the general impression of the trade. 
It occurs to me, however, that the 
publicity and public relations busi- 
ness in general, which today has 
within its ranks well in excess of 
100,000 practitioners, no longer at- 
tracts the preponderance of phony 
pitcehmen which Mr. Tretbar’s ar- 
ticle implies. True enough, the very 
intangibility of a service business 
might occasion the need by a weak 
salesman to exploit his position by 
inferring potential accomplishments 
beyond his ken, but to claim that 
such a practice is widespread—this 
is unfair and untrue. 

There are sufficient areas for 
chicanery and innuendo in which 
the weak salesman in any field may 
hide without resorting to specific 
claims which by their bravado alone 
mark them for what they are. 

I am surprised and annoyed at 
Mr. Tretbar’s unconstructive state- 
ments which serve only to malign 
an industry which in the past dec- 
ade has been accepted by the astute 
business world in every branch and 
which is served by competent, crea- 
tive individuals who daily build a 
better image for us all so that Mr. 
Tretbar and I can earn our bread. 
Et tu, Brute! 

BOSH STACK 
Bosh Stack Associates, New 
York 


[See letter below—Ed. ] 


‘PR has come a long way, 
but still has con men’ 


® No question about it, public rela- 
tions has come a long way in the 
past ten years, and I made the point 


| in my story that the business com- 
| munity has definitely accepted pr 


as a valuable merchandising and in- 
stitutional tool. But to infer that 
there are no phony pitchmen in 
the trade is to say that there are 
no quacks or shysters in the medi- 
cal and legal professions. In those 
two fields, however, the trade 
groups mentioned have ways of 
regulating abusive members. PR 
unfortunately has none. The only 
way it can impose responsibility on 
its practitioners is to alert the busi- 
ness community to such abuses and 
that is what I tried to do. 
Perhaps “phony pitchman” is too 
strong and honest a phrase to use. 
Perhaps it should have been “con 
artist.”” They do operate in the trade 
and in the “best” of pr agencies 
and Mr. Stack must 
EVERETT E. TRETBAR 
President, Everett E. Tretbar 
Associates, Chicago 


know it. 


A 40-year IM reader gives an 
order: renew the subscription 


= ..I1 told the head of our Media 
Department to be sure that our 
subscription to INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING never runs out. It contains much 
information of use to us, and fur- 
thermore, I have been a _ steady 
reader since G. D. Crain, Jr., pub- 
lished his first issue forty odd years 
ago. 
B. HAROLD MILLER 
Vice-President, Conti Advertis- 
ing Agency, Ridgewood, N.J. 


Congratulates IM on winning 
Jesse Neal editorial award 


= It 
to read 


was a great pleasure for me 
in the March 16 issue of 
Advertising Age that you are the 
recipient of a Jesse Neal Award. 
This is 
you, since you are so closely identi- 
fied with the giving of 
awards. I imagine you have dis- 


particularly fitting for 
editorial 


covered that receiving an award is 





a vastly different sensation from 
giving one. 

I remember the material well. It 
was an excellent job and certainly 
deserving of the award. 

Congratulations to you from all of 
us here on Machine Design. 

ROBERT L. HARTFORD 
Business Manager, Machine De- 
sign, Cleveland 


And again.. 


= Ever develop a complex about a 
letter you wanted to send and 
never seemed to find the time? This 
has bothered me for more than a 
month. 

Finally, an item about you in a 
recent Ad Age was just too much. 
To get my psyche near normal, I’ve 
pushed all other assignments aside 
to say: 

Congratulations for winning a 
Jesse Neal award! 

JOHN D. WILLIAMS 

Assistant to the President for 

Public Relations, Ross Roy, Inc., 

Detroit 


Gives inside story on 
much-talked-about ad campaign 


Many thanks for both the kind 
words and astute criticism of the 
Fluor Corporation campaign in 
your March issue (Copy Chasers, 
P. 183); 

I was account executive on Fluor 
here at Hixson & Jorgensen during 


the formation of long range plans 
which began with the series you se- 
lected as “The Closest Anybody 
Came to it.” From this vantage 
point, I consider your criticism— 
failure to carry the campaign fur- 
ther copywise a valid appraisal of 
the 1958 ads. But there was a defi- 
nite purpose to this madness. 
Fluor’s 1958 campaign was the 
cornerstone of a five-year concept. 
We allotted a twelve-month period 
to the establishment of a unique 
visual treatment and the “selling” 
of 18 words to the effect that Fluor 
industrial 
does it creatively. Our objective was 


serves expansion, and 
to arouse interest and put an ele- 
ment of excitement and progressive 
thinking into Fluor promotion. We 
used understatement as a device to 
intrigue. 

I am enclosing a proof of Phase 
II, Fluor, 1959, (see illustration). 
You'll notice basic elements of the 
1958 campaign retained in a larger, 
more impressive ad. In effect, Phase 
II says, “here’s what we meant in 
1958.” It is our belief that the pres- 
ent campaign will benefit greatly 
in readership and impact from the 
groundwork laid in 1958. 

We are, of course, still open to 
criticism on the basis that returns 
may not prove the wisdom of the 
investment, but to date, indications 
would prove otherwise. 

Thanks for the kudos to a truly 
fine art director .. . for my money 
another orchid is due to a fine client 


FLCC OR 
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Phase Il. . Fluor’s 1959 ads expand theme of almost-copyless ‘58 ads 


To sell manufacturers of 


Appliance 


Fa pricated 


and 


NV ACL 


your basic advertising buy is. .. 


M etal 
oducts 
Manufacturing 


Check this big reason why: 


WITH MPM, YOU SELL PEOPLE 
(WITH BUYING AUTHORITY)— 
NOT NUMBERS! 


MPM directs over 13,000 circulation 
exclusively to qualified buyers in the 
appliance industry and in the manu 
facture of other fabricated metal 
products such as vending machines, 
metal furniture, 





business machines, 
etc 

Personally addressed copies of MPM 
reach top management, purchasing, 
design, engineering, and key plant 
management and supervision with 
circulation 100% verified under BPA 
audit regulations. 


No other 
concentrated waste-free 


publication delivers such 
verified 
coverage of the giant market repre 
sented by the appliance and fabri 
cated meta! products industry 


Check today for the facts and figures 
that prove MPM’s dominant leader- 
ship in all these important measure- 
ments of publication effectiveness: 

Coverage of Buyers 

Plant Coverage 

Quantity of Editorial 

Editorial Quality 

Field Experience 

Proven Advertising Results 


BP 


j 
Rn Cire PUBLICATIONS 


York St: at*Park Ave., Elmhurst, Ill. 
TEfrace 4-5280 
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SLIDE FILMS 
MOTION PICTURES 


e 
As clear an economy 
as your telephone 
s 


Write for our booklet, 
“How Much Should 
a Film Cost?” 


EEAEGS 


and 
B® cs H=IPERODN 
ING. 
SOUND BUSINESS FILMS 
15 East Bethune Avenue 


Detroit 2, Michigan 
TR 3-0283 


. 
131 North Ludlow Street 
Dayton 2, Ohio 
BA 3-9321 
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LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 185 


whose patience and farsightedness 
made possible this unusual and 
effective approach. 
GUY DAY 
Account Executive, Hixson & 
Jorgensen, Los Angeles 


Rumrill to use IM article 
in its house organ 


= If you are willing, we'd like to 
reproduce the “Market Mix” article 
[a section of “Can the results of in- 
dustrial advertising be measured?” ] 
by Mr. Donald A. Gandion, appear- 
ing on page 101 of your January 
issue, for use in our external house 
organ, “The Rumrill Letter.” 

Mr. Gandion’s company, Pfaudler- 
Permutit, is a client of ours and 
we think many other clients would 
be interested in this piece. Then, 
too, the Market Mix concept, as ap- 
plied at P-P, is a development of 
ours we'd like to tell about. 

We'd certainly appreciate your 
permission to make this use of the 
story. And, if it’s not asking too 
much, could you send us two tear 
sheets of this page for paste-up and 





Striking Pictures 
and 
Case Studies 


Send for this free 

brochure telling how 

national marketers use 
Photo-Reporting for advertising, 
publicity, sales promotion. 


SICKLES Photo-Reporting 


193 Maplewood Ave. * Maplewood, N. J. 


Phone: SOuth Orange 3-6355 











if you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Manhatten Bidg. 


for over 74 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 








Planning for the 
EUROPEAN COMMON 
MARKET? 


Specialized manufacturer 
in Belgium 


Whitehall Bidg. 


of automotive accessories: lights, di- 
rectional signals, windshield wipers, 
rear visors and a wide variety of 
plastic items, seeks agreement with 


reproduction? (A large howl would 
go up if we mutilated any of the 


IT's copies of IM that eventually find 
ogy BACON'S is their way to our library.) American firm to manufacture under 
the specialist in license items with large marketing 


BACON’S magazines 25 J. R. VAN ARSDALE | ibiliti 
_— | | poss es. 
y at dae Senior Vice-President, The | 8 1 & Associat 


has built a com- Write: Leon G. q & es, Inc., 
plete list and un- Rumrill Co., Rochester, NY. Industrial Consultants, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 


@ There's only one 
way to get complete 
and reliable clipping 


coverage of maga- 








for matched methods 


COMPLETE racy. BACON'S Is 
COVERAGE 


Ask for Bulletin 56. 
of 


MAGAZINES! 


OUR READING LIST 
Published as 
complete 
publicity 
directory. 
BACON'S 
PUBLICITY 
CHECKER 
—the bible for 
building accurate 
lists. 336 p. p. 
$18.00. Send for 
your copy today! 


BACON'S 
CLIPPING 
BUREAU 
14 E Jackson Bivd 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
WAbash 2-8419 











PHOTOSTAT USERS ! !! 


Cut your costs 70% 
with Exclusive Magi-Copy Process 
low as 7c @ copy . .. Ne machine to 
y . we do it all . . . Same day 
service . . . Free price list and samples. 
MAGIi-COPY 
(Dept. Alfred Mossner Co.) 
108 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, FRa 2-8600 


TUL LILA. LoL 
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[After that last sentence, how could 
we refuse? Permission granted— 


Ed.] 


Feels ‘Markets on the Move’ 
will aid sales force 


# We would like your permission 
to reprint portions of your article, 
“Markets on the Move,” appearing 
on page 34 of your February issue. 
This article will be distributed to 
our sales force. 
JOHN D. CURTIS 
Planning Supervisor, L. M. 
Berry & Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
[Permission granted. We _ hope 
“Markets on the Move” will help 
keep your salesmen informed of the 
important month-to-month de- 
velopments in the industrial mar- 


kets—Ed. ] ® 


New York 20, N.Y. 














At Your Fingertips 


MEDIA AND MARKET FACTS 
FOR BUILDING YOUR 1959 
SCHEDULES 


. . . see the hundreds of pages 
of data covering 69 primary 
markets — specifications, rates 
and circulations of the 2,400 
business papers serving U. S. 
and Canadian industry — and 
the factual presentations of 200 
leading publishing organizations 
. . in your 
1959 INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA & 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 
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EDITORIALLY 
SPEAKING 
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Opportunity for the Little Fellow 


Big business is getting bigger, both through mergers 
and natural development flowing from research and 
the introduction of new products. But it is my firm 
conviction that there is greater opportunity for the 
smaller manufacturer selling to industry now than ever 
before. 

The first reason is the steady increase in the size of 
the industrial market. Its continued expansion gives 
everybody a chance to participate, including the small- 
est as well as the largest. And the industrial giants are 
themselves among the best prospects for sales for small 
suppliers, thousands of whom may serve a single big 
manufacturing company. 

There is never any monopoly of brains or ingenuity 
in the development of needed industrial products. While 
the great industrial research laboratories of the big 
companies provide facilities for the execution of large- 
scale projects, it often happens that a small manufac- 
turer, with one or two outstanding engineers, can come 
up with products which industry accepts as improve- 
ments over anything previously offered. 

In addition, industrial distribution facilities are avail- 
able to all. Thousands of industrial sellers, from full- 
line industrial supply houses to specialty distributors 
and manufacturers’ agents, make it possible for the 
smaller company, without a big investment in a direct 
selling organization, to serve industrial buyers all over 
the country. 

The little fellow also has the great advantage of flexi- 
bility and mobility. He can get quick action on a new 
idea, whether it pertains to a change in product or a 
new promotion or advertising program. In fact, the pro- 
motion head of one of the largest and most successful 
companies in the country has frequently commented 
on the advantages of smaller companies in competition 
with his own. 

“The specialists can run rings around us in many 
areas,’ he says. “They can change direction quickly, 
introduce new products without delay, and get sales 
and advertising campaigns going before a big organiza- 
tion like ours can turn around.” 

One of the biggest advantages of the smaller pro- 
ducer is the availability of a strong industrial press. 
Both through its ability to publicize new and better 
products, for which its editors are always on the look- 
out, and through its relatively low-cost advertising 
space, the industrial press helps to maintain effective 
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‘It often happens that a small manufacturer can come up with 
products which industry accepts as improvements over any- 
thing previously offered.’ 


competition through the efforts of small and middle- 
sized manufacturers. 

This is highly important, because it means that the 
channels of communication between the supplier and 
his market are always open. Advertising space is with- 
in the reach of all, the small company as well as the 
blue-chip advertiser. And the page of the little fellow 
in industrial publications is just as important and just 
as interesting to the reader as the page of the largest 
corporation in America. 

What this adds up to is a wide-open opportunity for 
smaller industrial advertisers, of whom there are thou- 
sands, to bring about marked improvement in their ad- 
vertising. There is much room for increasing the effec- 
tiveness of nearly all industrial advertising, and this 
applies particularly to the small company, which may 
not have given sufficient consideration to the important 
role its sales communications can play in spearhead- 
ing its entire marketing program. 

Better copy and illustrations, better design and better 
typography will add relatively little to costs, but will 
add much in impact and results. No company, no mat- 
ter how small, should be willing to settle for less than 
the best in the presentation of its vital sales messages. 

This will make for more effective competition in the 
market-place, and the maintenance of a healthy atmos- 
phere for the continued development of the American 
enterprise system, which has given this country the 
highest standard of living in the world. 








Whether checking out a tiny battery or a multi-million dollar intercon- 


tinental ballistic missile, no industry is as dependent upon test equipment 
as is the electronic industry. 


Electronic test devices measure circuit and equipment performance on 
every step through development, prototype, and production—are regularly 
encountered by over 85% of the 28,400 engineers who subscribe to 
Electronic Design. 
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“Will these give 
production what it needs 


(without failure)? 





The selection of valves, traps and piping— 
like any other plant equipment — must be 
justified by these twin production/mainte- 
nance considerations: their contribution to 
production efficiency and their trouble-free 
service life. 





These are the factors weighed by the men in 
charge of production and maintenance engi- 
neering every time equipment is considered 
for purchase. And, while most industrial 
marketers recognize this mutuality of inter- 
est, Mitt & Factory, of all industry-wide 
publications, is the only single publication 


serving this common information need “Will these need 


editorially. 


Here is an ideal climate where you can tell little mainten ance 


your product story in terms of its advantages 5 9” 
in production and/or maintenance to the ELT serve production well) > 


men who must evaluate it, specify it — the 
men in charge of production and mainte- 
nance engineeriig. 























Mill & Factory is the only single publication edited 100% for 
the men known to be directly responsible for the methods, 
equipment and supplies used in Production and Maintenance. 


Mill & Factory 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


a Conover-Mast publication 











